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| To the Ricur HoNoOURABLE 
T HO M A 8 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
Shurland ; Lord Prefident of his Majeſty's moſt 
Honourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant 

of the County of Wilts, and of South- Wales. 


My Lo R D, | | 
Fr Treatiſe, which is grown up 


＋ under your Lordſhip's Eye, and has 
ventured into the World by your 

D Order, does now, by a natural kind 
of Right, come to your Lordſhip for 
that Protection, which you ſeveral Years fince 
promiſed it. Tis not that I think any Name, 
r. great ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a Book, 
will be able to cover the Faults that are to be 
found in it. Things in Print muſt ſtand and fall 
by their own Worth, or the Reader's Fancy. But 
there being nothing more to be defired for Truth, 
than a fair unprejudiced Hearing, no-body is more 
A 2 likely 
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likely to procure me that, than your Lordſhip, 
who are allowed to have got ſo intimate an Ac- 
quaintance with her, in her more retired Receſſes. 
Your Lordſhip is known to have fo far advanced 
your Speculations in the moſt abſtract and general 
Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary Reach 
or common Methods, that your Allowance and 
Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will 
at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
Reading ; and will prevail to have theſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for being 
ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Impu- 
tation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 
who judge of Men's Heads, as they do of their 
Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be 
right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce 
ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt Ap- 
pearance : New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but * 
becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Ming. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion : And 
though it þe not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
yet jt may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 
ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 
thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 
ſufficient Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould 

dedicate 
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dedicate this Eſay to your Lordſhip; and its having 
ſome little Correſpondence with ſome Parts of that 
nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lord- 
ſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lord- 
ſhip permit me to boaſt, that here and there I have 
fallen into ſome Thoughts not wholly different 
from yours. If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by 
your Encouragement, this ſhould appear in the 
World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or 
other, to lead your Lordſhip farther ; and you will 
allow me to ſay, that you here give the World an 
Earneſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear with 
this, will be truly worth their Expectation. This, 
my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I here make to 
your Lordſhip ; juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to 
bis rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Baſket 
of Flowers or Fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more Plenty of his own Growth, and in much 

reater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive a 
Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
ſpe, Eſteem, and Gratitude : Theſe you have 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if 
they can add a Price to what they go along with, 
proportionable to their own Greatneſs, I can with 
Confidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip the 
richeſt Preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, 
I am under the greateſt Obligations to ſeek all Oc- 
caſions to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I 
have received from your Lordſhip; Favours, tho”. 
great and important in themſelves, yet made 
much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 

Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that 
A 3 never 
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never failed to accompany them. To all this, you 
are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 
Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt: You vouchſafe 
to continue me in ſome Degrees of your Eſteem, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; 1 
had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Oc- 
caſions, even to others when I am abſent, that it 
is not Vanity in me to mention what every Body 
knows: But it would be want of good Manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 


Lordſhip for. I with they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 


Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 


growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 


his I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Under flanding 


without having any, if 1 were not extremely ſen- 


fible of them, and did not lay hold on this Oppor- 
tunity to teſtify to the World, how much I am 
obliged to be, and how much I am, | 


My LORD, 
Your Lordfhip's 
M Humble, and | 


Ne Obedient Servant, 


JOHN Lock. 
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Here put into thy Hands, what has beets 
| the Diver ion of ſome of my idle and heavy 
I F Hours: If it has the good Luck to prove 
Ke 4 ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half 
| | ſo much Pleaſure In reddiog, as I had i 
writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, as 
do my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, fox 4 
Commendation of my Work; nor conclude; becsdle 1 
was pleaſed with the Doing of it; that therefore I am 
fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Spott, though a much 
leſs conſiderable Quatry, than he that flies at nobler 
Game: And he is little acquainted with the Subject of 
this Treaciſe; the UNDERSTANDING, who does not 
know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater and more conſtant ;De- 
light, than any of the other. Its Searches after Truth, 
are 2 Sort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very 7 
Purſuit makes a great. Part of the Pleaſure, Eveny 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, 
makes ſome Diſcovery; which, is not only new, but the 
beſt too, for the Time at leaſt; „ 
For the Underſtandiog, like the Eye, judging of Ob- 
Jects only by its own Sight, cannot bur bd aſed with 
what it diſcovers, having * Regret for What has MP; | 
| 4 OG 855 
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ed it; becauſe it is unknown. Thus he who has raiſed 
himſelf above the Alms-Baſket, and not content to live 
lazily on Scraps of begged Opinions, ſets his own 
Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, will 
(whatever he lights on) not, miſs the Hunter's Satis- 
faction; every Moment of his Purſuit will reward his 
Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have Reaſon to 
think his Time not ill-ſpent, even When he cannot much 
boaſt of any great Acquilition. 

This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who det 
looſe their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing: 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. +*Tis to 
them, if they are, thy own, that I refer myſelf : But if 
they are taken upon Ttuſt from others, tis no great 
Matter what they are, they not following Truth, but 


ſome meaner Conſideration : And 'tis not worth while 


to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 
thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judg- 
eſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly ; and 


then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 


Cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not full 

perſuaded ; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, 
as I can think thee, and know that this Book muſt ſtand 


or fall with thee, not by any Opinion J have of it, but 
thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive 
to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 


meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subject, 


and made a thorough Acquaintance with their own Un- 


derſtandings; but for my own Information, and the Sa- 
tisfaction of a few Friends, who acknowledged them- 


ſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were it 


fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſay, 1 
ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix Friends meeting at my 


Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote 


from this, found themſelves quickly at a Stand, by the 


Difficulties that roſe on every Side. After we had a 


| while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any nearer a 


Reſolution 
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Reſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe; and 
that before we ſet ourſelves upon Enquiries of that Na- 
ture, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and 
ſee what Objects our Underſtandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, 
who all readily affented; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty, and 
undigeſted Thoughts on a Subject I had never before 
conſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next Meeting, 
ve the firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe ; which hav- 
ing been thus begun by Chance, was continued by In- 
treaty z written by incoherent Parcels ; and after long 
Intervals of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humour or 
. Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a Retirement, 
where an Attendance on my Health gave me Leiſure, it 
was brought into that Order thou now ſeeſt it. 
This diſcontinued Way of Writing may have occaſi- 
oned, - beſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt 
any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have 
writ gives thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone far- 
ther: If it ſeems too much to thee, thou mayſt blame the 
Subject; for when I firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought 
all I ſhould have to ſay on this Matter, would have been 
contained in one Sheet of Paper; but the farther I went, 
the larger Proſpect I had: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill 
on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears 
in. I will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a 
narrrower Compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of it 
might be contracted; the Way it has been writ in, by 
Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, being 
apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, 
Tam now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter. _ 
1 am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
Reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt: judicious, who are always the 
niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to 
content itſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 
has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a wy 
: S 
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Food one. I will not therefore alledge in my Deferiteg 
that the ſame Notion, having different Reſpects, may 
be convenient or neceſſary to prove or illuftrate ſeveral 
Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe; and that ſo it has happen- 
ed in many Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall 
frankly avow, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon 
the ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different Ways, 
with a quite different Defign. I pretend not to publiſh 
this Effay for the Information of Menof large Thoughts; 
and quick Apprehenſions ; to ſuch Maſters of Know- 
ledge, I profeſs myſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any Thing here, but 
what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is 
fitted to Men of my own Size, to whom, perhaps, it 


will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome Pains 


to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome 
Truths, which eftabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtrafted- 


neſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. 


Some Objects had need be turned on every Side: And 
when the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are 
to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpect they 
will appear to others; 'tis not one ſimple View of it; 
that will gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting: Impreſſion. There 
are few, I beheve, who have not obſerved in thetnſelves 


or others, that what in. one Way of propoſing was very 


obſcure, another Way of expreſſing it has made very 
clear and intelligible: Though afterward the Mind 
found little Difference in the Phraſes, and wondeted 
why one failed to be underſtood more than the other. 


But every Thing does not hit alike upon every Man's 
Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs dif- 


ferent than our Palates; and he that thinks the ſame 
Truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame 


Dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame 
fort of Cookery: The Meat may be the ſame; and tlie 


Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 


it with that Seaſoning; and it muſt be dreſſed another 
Way, if you will have it go down with ſome, even of 


ſtrong Conſtitutions, The Truth is, thoſe who _ 
- e 
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ed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, to pub- 
liſh-it as it is: And ſince I have been brought to let it 
go Abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
ives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little Af- 
EQation to be in Print, that if [ were not flattered this 
Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has 
been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the View of 
ſome Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My 
appearing therefore in Print, being on Purpoſe to be as 
uſeful as I may, I think ic neceſſary to make what I have 
to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers, 
as I can. And I had much rather the Speculative and 
Quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being in ſame 
Parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to 
abſtra& Speculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different No- 
tions, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend my Meaning. 
It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity 
or Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruc this our know- 
ing Age; it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that 
I publiſh this Eſſay with Hopes it may be uſeful to others. 
But if it-may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 
with a feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they - 
themſelves write, methinks it favours much more of 
Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other 
End; and he fails very much of that Reſpect he owes 
the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expects Men 
. ſhould read that, wherein he intends: not they ſhould 
meet with any Thing of Uſe to themſelves or others: 
And ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
Treatiſe, yet my Defign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and 
the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe 
for the Worthleſſneſs of my Pretent. Tis that chiefly 
- which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenfure, which 1 
expect not to eſcape more than better Writers. Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that 
it is hard to find a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all 
Men. I acknowledge the Age we live in is not the 
leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be 
ſatisfied, If I have not the good Luck to pleaſe, yet 
no- body ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 


all 
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all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this Treatiſe was 
not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need 
not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But 
yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he 
may do it ſecurely : For I ſhall find ſome better Way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. 
I ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have aimed ſin- 
cerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the 
meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning is 
not at this Time without Maſter-builders, whoſe migh- 
ty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity : But every 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham: and in 
an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great—Huy- 


genius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome 


others of that Strain; *tis Ambition enough to be em- 


| 3 as an Under-Labourer in clearing the Ground a 
i 


ttle, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in 


the Way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very 


much more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours 
of ingenious and induſtrious. Men had not been much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, 
affected, or unintelligible Terms, introduced into the 
Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that Degree, 
that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Know- 
ledge of Things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to 
be brought into well-bred Company, and polite Con- 
verſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, 
and Abuſe of Language, have fo long paſſed for My- 
ſteries of Science; _ hard and miſapplied Words, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a 
Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, and Height 
of Speculation, that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, ei- 
ther thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that 
they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance 
of true Knowledge. To break in upon the Sanctuary 
of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser- 
vice to Human Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of 
Words; or that the Language of the Sect they are of, 


hag 
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has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or 
corrected; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I have in 


the Third Book dwelt long on this Subject, and endea- 


voured to make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterate- 
neſs of the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, 


ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 
about the Meaning of their own Words, and will not 


ſuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſions' to be en- 
quired into. 3 775 


I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Trea- 
. tiſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; 
they too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were 


not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 


Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like 


Offence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire 


him to read it through; and then I hope he will be 
convinced, that the taking away falſe Foundations, is 


not to the Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which 
is never injured or endangered ſo much, as when mixed 


with, or built on Falſchood. In the Second Edition, 


] added as followeth : 


The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing 
of this Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by the 


Correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many 


Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that 


it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter 
concerning Identity, and many Additions and Amend- 


ments in other Places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader 


are not all new Matter, but moſt of them either far- 
ther Confirmations of what I had ſaid, or Explications, 
to prevent others being miſtaken in the Senſe of what 


was formerly printed, and not any Variation in me 


from it; I muſt only except the Alterations I have 
made in Book II. Chap. 21. 

What I had there writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, I thought deſerved as accurate a View, as I was 
capable of: Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 


the learned Part of the World, with Queſtions and 


Difficulties, that have not à little perplexed Morality 
13 | and 
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and Divinity; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Men 
are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpec- - 
tion into the Working of Men's Minds, and a ſtricter 
Examination of thoſe Motives and Views they are turn- 
ed by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the 
Thoughts I formerly had concerning that, which gives 
the laſt Determination to the Will in all voluntary Ac- 
tions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 
World with as much Freedom and Readineſs, 'as I at 
firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me to be right ; 
thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and renounce ' 
any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, 

when Truth appears againſt it. For *tis Truth alone I 

| ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, when or 
from whence ſoever it comes. 

But what Forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any 
Opinion I have, or to recede from any Thing I have writ, 
upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I 
muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck to re- 
ceive any Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met with 
in Print againſt any Part of my Book; nor have, from 
any Thing has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to 
alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſti- 
oned. Whether the Subject I have in hand requires 
often more Thought and Attention than curſory Readers, 
at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: 
or, whether any Obicurity in my Expreſſions caſts a 
Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made difficult ta 
others Apprehenſion in my Way of treating them: So 
it is, that my Meaning, I find, is ofren miſtaken, and 
L have not the good Luck to be every where rightly” 
underſtood. There are ſo many Inſtances of this, that 
I think it Juſtice to my Reader and myſelf, to conclude, 
that either my Book 1s plainly enough written to be 
rightly underſtood by thoſe who peruſe it with that At- 
tention and Indifferency, which every one, who will 
give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading; or elſe, that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, | 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever 
of theſe be the Truth, tis myſelf only am affected 

_ P's thereby, 
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thereby, and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling 
Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to 
thoſe ſeveral Objections I have met with, to Paſſages - 
here and there of my Book: Since J perſuade myſelf, 
that he who thinks them of Moment enough to be 
concerned whether they are true or falſe, will be able 
to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or 
elſe. not contrary to my Doctrine, when I and my * 
poſer come both to be well underſtood. 

If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts 
ſhould be loſt, have publiſhed their Cenſures of my 
Eſſay; with this Honour done to it, that they will not 
ſuffer it to be an Eſay; I leave it to the Publick to 
value the Obligation they have to their eritical Pens, 
and ſhall not waſte my Reader's Time in fo idle or ill- 
patured an Employment of mine, as to leflen the Satif+ 
faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others, in > 
haſty a Confutation of what I have written. 

The Bookſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had 

ure, make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould 
think fir. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertiſe the Reader, that beſides ſeveral Corrections 1 
had made here and there, there was one Alteration 
which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran 
through the whole Book, and is of Conſequence to be 
rightly underſtood. What I thereupon ſaid was this. 
Clear and diſtinet Ideas are Terms, which, though fa» 
miliar and frequent in Men's Mouths, I have reaſon to 
think every one, who uſes, does not perfectiy under- 
ſtand. And poſſibly tis but here and there one, who 
ives himſelf the Trouble to conſider them ſo far as to 
now what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 
I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate 
or determingd, inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely 
to direct Men's Thoughts to my Meaning in this Mat- 
ter. By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Object in 
the Mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may 


bay bs called a damit or determined de whon 
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ſuch as it is at any Time objectively in the Mind, and 
ſo determined there, it is annexed, and without Variation 
determined to a Name or articulate Sound, which is to 
be. ſteadily the Sign of that very ſame Object of the 
Mind, or determinate Idea. = 7h 
- To explain this a little more particularly. By de- 
terminate, when applied to a /emple Idea, I mean that 
fimple Appearance which the Mind has 1n its View, or 
rceives in itſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: 
By determinate, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean 
ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number- of 
certain ſimple or leſs complex Ideas, joined in fuch a 
Proportion and Situation, as the Mind has before its 
View, and ſees in itſelf, when that Idea is preſent in it, 
or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name 
to it: I ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor 
perhaps any one, who 1s ſo careful of his Language, as 
to uſe no Word, till he views in his Mind the preciſe 
determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it the Sign 
of. The Want of this is the Cauſe of no ſmall Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion in Men's Thoughts and Diſ- 
courſes. | 
I know there are not Words enough in any Lan- 
age, to anſwer all the Variety of 'Ideas that enter into 
en's Diſcourſes and Reaſonings, But this hinders 
not, but that when any one uſes any Term, he may 
have in his Mind a determined Idea, which he makes it 
the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily an- 
nexed, during that preſent Diſcourſe, Where he does 
not, or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear or 
diſtin Ideas : Tis plain his are not fo; and therefore 
there can be expected nothing but Obſcurity and Con- 
fuſion, where ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have 
not ſuch a preciſe Determination. 
Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas 
a Way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear 
and diſtin}: And where Men have got ſuch determined 
Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, 
they will find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſputes 
at an End, The greateſt Part of the Qty and 
| ontrq» 
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Controverſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the 
doubtful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or (which is 
the ſame) indetermined Ideas, which they are made to 
ſtand for; I have made choice of theſe Terms to ſig- 

nify, 1. Some immediate Object of the Mind, wh 
it perceives and has before it, diſtinct from the Sound it 
uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus deter- 
mined, i. e. which the Mind has in itſelf, and knows, and 
ſees there, be determined without any Change to thar 
Name, and that Name determined to that preciſe Idea. 


If Men had ſuch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and 
Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their own 


Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt 


Part of the Diſputes and Wranglings they have with 


others. | 

Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I 
ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition 
of two Chapters wholly new; the one of the Aſſoctation 


of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome 


other larger Additions never before printed, he has 
engaged to print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, 
and for the ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay 
had the ſecond Impreſſion. | 

In the ſixth Edition, there is very little added or 
altered ; the greateſt Part of 'what is new, is contained 


in the 21ſt Chapcer of the ſecond Book, which any one, 
if he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 


Labour, tranſcribe into the Margin of the former 
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1. NN INCE it is the Didarftandin LOO £ 2 : 
5 4 mt 1 Penn above 2 o* "OE IR fo 
| 8 ſenſible Beings, and gives him 4 448 
W all the P prinh- Pp * Domi- br conn gu 
nion which he has over them; D 
. it is certainly a Subject, even 7 
for its Noblenefs, worth our Labour to enquire into. The Un- 
derſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive 
all other Things, takes no Notice of itſelf; and it requires Art 
and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its own. Object. 
But, whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the Way of this En- 
quiry ; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the bark to our- 
ſelves ; ſure J am, that all the Light we can let in upon our 
_ bwn Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make with our own 
Underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us 
great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the Search of 
other TN Ate 6, 6 * f | © | 

. 2, This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to x 
| BY.” into the Original, Cortainty: 14 . Deion e 
of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſentmeddlewith 
the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex · 
amine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our 
Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and whether 
thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 
Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as laying out of my Way in the 
Defign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to 
n * diſcerning Faculties DE a Man, as they are employed 
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about the Objects, which they have to do with: And I ſhall 
imagine I have not wholly mi{-employed myſelf in the Thoughts 
1 ſhall have on this 2 if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, 
I can give any Account of the Ways whereby our Underſtand- 
ings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can 
ſet down any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or 
the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions, which are to be found amongſt 
Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradictory; and yet 
aſſerted ſomewhere or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, 
that he that ſhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ſerve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame Time conſider the Fond- 
neſs and Devotion wherewith they are embraced, the Reſolu- 
tion and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintained, may per- 
haps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no lach Thing 
as Truth at all; or that Mankind hath no- ſufficient Means to 
attain a certain Knowledge of it. 

$. 3. It 1s therefore worth while to ſearch out 
Method. the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge ; 
| and examine by what Meaſures, in Things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our Aﬀent, and moderate our Perſuaſions. In order where- 
unto, I ſhall purſue this following Method. 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the Ways 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them, 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Knowledge the Un- 
derſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, 
and Extent of it. | | 

Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature | and 
Grounds of Faith, or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent, 
which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet 
we have no certain * And here we ſhall have . 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſent. 
Uſeful to know F. 4. If, by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 
the Extent of Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers there- 
our Compre- of; how far they reach; to what Things they are 
henfion. in any degree proportionate; and where they fail 
us: I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of 
Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things exceeding its 
Comprehenfion ; to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its 
Tether ; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, 
which, upon Examination, are found to be beyond the Reach of 
our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of 
ö . | 5 
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an Affectation of an utliverſal Knowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, 
and perplex outſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we can- 
not frame in our Minds any clear or diſtin& Perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has perhaps too, often happeried) we have not any 
Notions at all; If we can find out how far the Underſtanding 
can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty, 
and in what Cafes it can only judge and gueſs; we may learn 
to content ourfelyes with what is attainable by us in this State. 
F. 5. For tho? the Comprehenſion of our Under- | Ca 
ſtandings comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Ex- [ae 4 Ne 
tent of Thing; ; yet we ſhall have Cauſe enougn Fate and 
to —— the bountiful Author of our Being, for Concerns, 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge he has 
beſtowed on us, ſo far aboye all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. Men have feaſon to be well fatisfied. with what 
God hath thought fit for them, fince he hath given them (as St. 
Peter ſays) adi]e ne); Coin x, wvoiCaar, Whatſoever is neceſſary 
for the Convemiencies of Life | 
has put within the Reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 


viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. Ho-. 


ſhort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or per- 
fe& Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great 


Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead them to the 


Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of theit owh Duties. 


Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ. 
their Hands with 8 Delight and Satisfaction; if tliey will 
t 


not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away 


the Bleſſings their Hands are filled with, becauſt they are not 


big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Rea- 
ſon to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but 


employ them about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable: And it will be an unpardonable, as well as 


childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our, 
Knowledge, and negle& to improve it to the Ends for which it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of 
the Reach of it. It wilt be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward 
Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is ſet 
up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſco- 
veries we can make with this; ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall 
then uſe our Uriderftandings right, when we entertain all Ob- 
jects in that Way and Proportion that they are ſuited to bur Fa- 
culties, and upon thoſe Grounds they are capable of being 

y | Ar 2 propoſed 


and Information of Virtue; and 
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ropoſed to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require 
Beeten, and demand Certainty, where Probability only 
js to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concern- 
ments. If we will diſbelieve every Thing, becauſe we cannot 
certainly know all Things; we ſhall do much-what as wiſely as 
he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and periſh, becauſe 
had no Wings to fly. | a | 
2 Sas F. 6, When we know our own Strength, we 
C edge of "ſhall the better know what to under with 
wn, 24 Hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well ſur- 
a Cure of _ © $74 
Scepticiſm and veyed the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
Ilg. ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 
we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not 
ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair of knowing an 
Thing; or, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſ- 
claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 
ſtood, *Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of 
his Line, tho” he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of. the 
Ocean. Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to reach 
the Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceſſary — his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Son that may ruin, 
him, Our Buſineſs here is not ta know all Things, but thoſe. 
which concern our Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Mea- 
ſures, whereby a rational Creature put in that State, which Man, 
is in, in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions, 
and Actions depending thereon, we need not to be troubled: 
that ſome other Things eſcape our Knowledge. | 
$. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to 
Occafion of this Eſſay concerning the Under/ianding. For I 
this Eh. thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
| veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt 
to run into, was to take a Survey of our own, Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were a- 
dapted. *Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong 
End, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our 
Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs 
Extent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its De- 
ciſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extend- 
ing their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure 
Footing; tis no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions and multiply 
Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are pro- 
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per only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm 
them at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Know- 
ledge once diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the 
Bounds between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things; be- 
tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men 
would perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avowed Igno- 
rance of the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe | _ 
with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other, 
§. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay ar Idea 
concerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Hu- fands for. 
man Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on to 
what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance 
beg Pardon of my Reader for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
which he will find in the following Treatiſe. | It being that 
Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 
Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed 
it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or 
whatever it is which the Mind can be employed about in think- 
ing; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. (7 
| 7 5 it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas 
in Men's Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himfelf, and 
8 hor and Actions will ſatisfy bim that they are in . 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how come into the 
Mind. rr N Ts 


. (1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him the 
free Uſe of the Word Ida. But great Offence has been taken at it, 
and it has been cenſured as of dangerous. Conſequence ; To which 
you may here ſee what he anſwers. The World, 84 | 
« ſaith the * Biſhop. of Morceſter, bath: been ſtrangelß Anfewer is 
« amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have been told, Mr. Locke's 
© that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Firſt | Letter, 


Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only p. 93+ 
common Notions of Things, which we muſt make bd 
© uſe of in our Reaſoning. You (i. e. the Author of the E con- 
« cerning Human, Underſtanding) ſay in that Chapter, about the Ex- 
« iſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in 
the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expreſ- 
* fhons, I would you had done fo. quite trough your Book ; for 
then you had never given that Occaſion to nemies of our 
Faith, to take up your new Way of [deas, as an effectual Battery (as 
* they imagined) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But 
you * have enjoyed the Satisfaction of your /deas * 
6 before had taken notice of them, unleſs I had found them em- 
© ployed about doing Miſchief.” 
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To which our Author (+) replies, 'Tis plain, that. 

(+) In bis Se- That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 

cond" Letter to may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article 

the "Biſhop , which your Lordihip has endeavoured to defend, is 

Worceſter, my introducing new Terms; and that which your Lord- 

p. 63, Sc. + ſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Reaſon 

| your Lordſhip. gives, in every of theſe Places, why 
your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, that they may be 
of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
ſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have been applied 
to ſuch Purpoſes. And I 7 (your Lordſhip lays) have enjoyed 
the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough before you had taken no: 
tice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them employed in do- 

ing Miſchief, Which, at laſt, as 1 humbly conceive, amounts to thus 

much, and no more, viz. That your Lordſhip fears Jarat, i. e. the 

Term Ideas, may, ſome Time or other, prove of very dangerous Con- 

ſequence to what your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe 

they have been made uſe of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure 
your Lordſhip does not mean, that you apprehend the Things, figni- 
fied by 1deg:,, may be of dangerous Conſequence, to the Article of 

Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have heen 

| made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions; 

s Terms ) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, 

1 ſhould oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Thin s ſignified by 
Ideas, are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in think-- 
ing: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip de- 
fends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things figni- 
fied by Ideas ; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object 

of his Mind in thinking, f. e. muſt have Idar. 72 

1 But whether it be the Rams, or the Thing; 7deas in Sound, or Ideas 

| in Signification, that your Lordſhip pred may be of dangerous 

Conſequence to that Article of Faith, *which your Lordſhip endeavours 1 

defend ; it ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New Way of Reaſoning (for 

that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordſhip's, 1 ſhould think 

it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to write againſt a Book, 

wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges, they are not uſed to bad Pur- 

poſes, nor employed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you find that Ideas 

are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do Miſchief ; and 

ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article your 

Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of. For whether Ideas as 

Terms, or Meat as the immediate Objects of the Mind ſignified by 

thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenſion, of dangerous 

Conſequence to that Article; I do not ſee how your Lordſhip's writing 

againſt the Notzon of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all hinder 

your Oppoſers, from employing them in doing Miſchief, as before. 

© However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip appre- 

ah) of 
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hends theſe New Terms, theſe Ideas, with which the World b 
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late, been ſo ftrangely amuſed ( though at laſt they come to be only common 
Notions of Things, as your Lan owns) may be of dangerous Conſe- 
guence to that Article. | | N 

My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and 
in other Pampbleti, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talked 
ſo much of 7deas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that 
Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that 
Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, to 
be offended with any Sound, wherewith an importunate Din hath 
been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordſhip 
has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 
of them can be overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken, with a Breath, 
formed into any Sound, or Term whatſoever, | 

Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions ; and fo they 
be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 
what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of them 
= that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 

erm whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 
fition to Truth of any Kind ; they are only Propoſitions that do or 
can oppoſe the Trathiof any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term 
is privileged from being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. 

iT here is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
a Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may 
be oppoſed : but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. 
And therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your 'Lord- 
ſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that you have beſtowed 
ſo much Paias upon my Book, becauſe the Word Idea is ſo much 
uſed there. For though upon my ſaying, in my Chapter about the Exiſt. 
ence of God, © That I ſcarce uſed the Word Ida in that whole Cha 
ter, your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done /o quite through my Book : 
Yer 1 muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein 
your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book had been all through ſuited to 
vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that your 
Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of the Word Idea; or that there is 
any ſuch Harm in the Ule of it, inſtead of the Word Notion, (with which 

our Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signification) that your 
Lordſhi would think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your va- 
luable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idaa 
ſo often in it ; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only 
againſt an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a 
great Condeſcenſion in Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word 

ave ſach a Share in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, 
as ſome Expreſſions would perſuade one; and I would, for the Sa- 


tisfaction of your "Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a better, 


if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it; for, that 
l 9a 4 . Notion 
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Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of the Mind 
in Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a 
Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notion is more prone 
larly 'appropriated to a certain Sort of thoſe Objects, which. Ie 

mixed Modes: And, I think, it would not ſound altogether ſo well, 


to ſay, the Netion of Red, and the N:tion of a Horſe ; as the Idea of 


Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks it will, I con- 
tend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor any Antipathy to any pr 
ticular articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſ- 
cination in any of them. . 


But be the Word Iaea, proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the 


better or the worſe; becauſe I Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe. 


it has been made uſe of to bad Purpo/es ; for if that be a Reaſon to 
condemn, or lay it by, we mult lay by the Terms, Scripture, Reaſon, 
Perception, Diftin#, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himſelf 
will not eſcape ; for I do not think any one of theſe, or any other 
Term; can be produced, which hath not been made Uſe of by ſuch 
Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if be Unitarians in 
their late Pamphlets have talked very much of, and ftrangely 5 the 
World with Ideas ; I cannot believe your T,ordihip will think. that 
Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe 


it; any mote than, for their Uſe of them, you will think Rea/en or 


Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip 
ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that I might have enjoyed the Sa- 
0 
them, unleſs you had found them employed in doing Mijchief 3 wi 

I preſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this Matter, 
prevail with your Lordſhip, to let me erjoy ſtill the Satisfaction I taks 
in my Ideas, 7. e. as much Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a 
Matter, as is the uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtanding it uu] 
be employed by others in doing Miſchief. "LIE | 
For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſub- 
ſtitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and ev 

body elſe do fo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſul- 
pect, that have the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) 
my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your Lordſhip's liking ; 
but I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate the M;/chzef your Lord- 
ſhip: complains of, For the Unitarians might as much employ No- 
tions, as they do now Laas, to do Miſchief ; unleſs: they, are ſuch 
Fools to think they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and 
that the Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not in the 
Signification of their Terms, by 3 
This I am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can 
be no more battered by one Word than another; nor can they be 
beaten down or endangered by any Sound whatſoeyer, And 

am apt to flatter myſelf,” that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Harm in the Word Ideas, A you ſay, you ſhould not have 
taken any Notice of my Iacas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not 


taken 


tisfafion 7 my Ideas long enough before your Lordſhip bad talen Notice, of 
, 
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taken up' my new Way of Ideas, as an focal Battery againſt the. 
Myfeeries of the Chriſtian. Faith, In 1 Place, 6y new Way of 
Lias, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ex- 
eſſing myſelf by that of Idea; and not by other more common 
Words, and of ancienter ſtanding in the Eugliſß Language. 1 
As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being a ¹ 
Way, He thus anſwers : My new Way N or my Way by aaa, 
which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, 1s, I confeſs, -a yery 
large and douhtſul Expreſſion; and may, in the full Latitude, com- 
prehend my whole ay; becauſe treating in it of the 8 
which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which confiſts in Thinking, 
without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think 
ing, which I call 7deas ; And therefore in treating of the Ladenſand- 
ing, I gueſi it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of 
my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of 
the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the 
Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what 
are the outward Marks whereby it ſigniſies them to others, or re- 
cords them for its own Uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my Wa by Ideas, 
that which your Lordſhip calls my new, IFay by Ideas Which, m 
Lord, if it be new, it is but 4 new Hiſtory of an old Thing. For 
think it will not be doubted; that Men always performed the Acti- 
ons of Thinking, Reaſoning, Relieving, and Kmnoxving, juſt after the 
ſame Manner do now : Though whether the ſame Account has 
heretofore been given of the Way how they performed theſe Acti- 
ons, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know, Were I as well 
read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould. have been ſafe from that gentle 
Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking ay Way 4 Jaaa, 
NEW, for want of looking into other Men's Thoughts, appear 
in their. Rooks. on Dis 04 N 
Vour Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtrue- 
tions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 
Adventurers as to /pin any. Thing. barely ant of their” own T heughts, I 
ſhall ſet down at 1 run thus: M berber you roc this 
Way. of Ideas from the modern Philoſopher, mentioned by you, is not at 
all material ; I intended no Reflection upon you" in it ( for that you 
mean, by my commending yau as a Scholar of /o great a Maſter); I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions :- And It 
believe you when you ſay," That you wrote from your own' Thoughts,' 
and the Ideas you had there. But many Things may ſeem Ne to one, 
avho conver/es only with his own Thoughts, which' really are not 07" as 
he may find, when he looks into the Thoughts of | other Men, which ap- 
pear in their Books. And therefore although 1 have a juſt Efttem for the 
Invention of | ſuch whorcan ſpin Volumes barely: out of their own'T boughts, 


yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the: more, if} they 
Laue thought Jo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoup his. 
others have had before them, concerning the ſame I hinge that'Jo thoſe 
may not be thought their own Inventions whithi are common- wow 
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ts and others. If a Man ſhould try all the magnetical Experi- 
—_ bimfelf, and A1 them as his own Thoughts, he might take 
himſelf to be the Inventor of them : But he that examines and com- 
fares with them what Gibbert, and others have done before him, will 
not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he had com- 
pared bis Thoughts with other Men's : By which the World would re- 
ceive' greater Advantage, although he had leſt the Honour of being an 
Original. | | | J 
To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
many T hings may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only with his own. 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo : But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that if in the ſpinning them out of his own 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own [rwvention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing, our Thoughts from another: And he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another, So he truly invent- 
ed Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the 
Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it were ever fo 
true, that the Chine/e had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the 
very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that he 
that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that ſeems new to 
him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould he examine 
ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning” 
abe ſame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the 
ſame Thoughts too. | — 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I. do not 
ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 
Men's Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 
out being much concerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of 
mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 
ſeen in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 
Vain-Glory was likeheſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over- run 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 
theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in ano- 
ther Place: J think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, 
real Certainty confiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, I 
* confeſs, to me, heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which I found 
great Want of. 8 ö 
ere, my Lord, however New this ſeemed to me, and the more 
ſo becauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others ; 
yet I ſpoke of it as New, only to myſelf: leaving others in the un- 
diſturbed Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
theirs before ; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, byt 


that 
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that. of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 
ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon; 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of an 
Original, I think I had been pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have 
had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Indicator in that Point, 
who are pleaſed to call it New; and, as ſuch, to write againſt it. 
And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpect, my Book has had very un- 
Ipcky Stars, fince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lord- 
ip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty; as new Way of, 
Rea ſoning; new Hypatheſis about Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty 3 ne 
Terms; new. Way of Ideas; new Method of Certainty, &c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of 
Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before: 
As where I ſay, In the different Make of Men's Tempers, and Ap- 
« plication of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on 
one, and ſome on another. For the Confirmation of the ſame 
Truth; YourLordſhipaſks, What is this Difference from what all Men 
of Underſtanding have ;Jaid ? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant 
not theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, where you ſay, + 
But if no more be meant by, The ſimple Ideas that come in by Senfa. 
tion, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Know- 
* ledge,” but that our Notions of Ibings come in, either from our 
Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Minds : As there is nothing extraordinary 
in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſbip is far enough. from oppoſing that, | 
wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. . | | 7 
And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if, A all, it comes only to 
this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch T hings, from whence d 
bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things? \ hai 
But, The World hath been ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; an 
wwe. have been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help. of 
Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of 
Things, which wwe muſt make uſe. of in our , Reaſoning. And to the 
like ſe in other Places. 'f 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip. will reſolve, that it 
is New. or no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to, 
your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 
condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do I ſee a Poſſibility + 
to help it. If there be Readers that like only. New Thoughts; or, 
on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſti- 
fied by received Authorities in Print; I maſt deſire them to make 
themſelves amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſure 
they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo exact, as to find 
fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The 
Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 
a Sentence in it, that is not, either for its Antiquity or Novelty, 
to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort End of it. From our 
Lordſhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; 
or your Lordſhip thinks the general De/ign of it Jo good, that that, I 
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fatter myſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from 
the Fre. br | | s 

But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the having it thought my Invention, when it bas ' common to 
me arb others, it unluckily fo fell out, in the Subject of my E/ay 
of Human Underftairding, that I could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as 
I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no-body's Underſtand- 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a Proſpect into 
r Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 


ed in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 


vance in Knowledge: What we find of their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and 
publiſhed, * 

All therefore, that Jean ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 


of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 


Jean fay for the publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 
that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, Hiked it fo well, that I was 
confirmed in that Opinion. And 'therefore, if it ſhould happen, 
that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhonld have Ways of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different. from 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, 
I do not ſee of what Uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make 
it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name of 
thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, and 
know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a 
more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler F lights; 
and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to 
Certainty, than by 7dcas,” and the obferving their Agreement or 
Diſagreement. 8 ; 
Your Lordſhip adds; But now, it ſeems, nothing it intelligible but. 

| what ſuits with the new Way of Ideas. M Lord, 
Mr.. Locke's The new Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ending 
Dbird Letter Intelligibly + was always, and ever will be the fame: 
to the Biß And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe” 
of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts: ' 1, That a Man uſe no 
FP. 353, K. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain 
determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which 

he can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame 
Word ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his 
Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join thoſe Words together in Pro- 


—— according to the Grammatical Roles of that Language 
ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent DH. 
courſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may 
preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion” of Jargon, Whe- 
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ther he pleaſes. to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which 
his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. / 
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I is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amangſt 9:2, ß 


++ fome Men, that there are in the Lu. genus bono abe 
cderxſlanding certain Innate Principles; come by ] 
ſome P rimaxy . Notions, - Kom ere Charac- Knowledge," 
ters, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, /affcient to" | 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; prove it nt 
and brings into the World with it. It would be Ina(e. 
ſufficient to convince, unprejudiced Readers of the Falfeneſs 
of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (a8 I hope I ſhall in 
8 following Parts of this Diſcourſe). how Men, barely by the 
ſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowſedg 
they have, without the, Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and 
may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions 
or Principles. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That 
it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate 
in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to 
receive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs 
unreaſonable would it. be to attribute ſrveral Truths, to the 
Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may 
obſerve. in ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain 
99 4 of them, as if they were originally imprinted on 
the Mind. | 7 5 | 12 8 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to fol- 
low his on Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 
him ever, ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, 
as an Excuſe for my Miſtake; if I be in one; which I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to 
embrace Truth, wherever they find it. LS 

8. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken General Afeat 
for granted, than that there are certain Prin- the grrat Ar- 
ciples, both Speculative and Prafiical-(for they gument. 
ſpeak of both) univerſally: upon by all Mankind: which 
therefore, they argue, muſt needs be conſtant: Impreſſions, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which 
they bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really 
as they do any of their inherent Faculties. | 
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A | . 2. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Univerſal * has chis Misfortune in it, that fe 
Conſent proves yere true in Matter of Fact, that. there were 
wothing Inu. certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, 
25 it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
any other Way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal 
Agreement, in the Things they do conſent in; which I pre- 
ſume may be done. * — . 
e eee 4. But, Which is worte, this Argumen 
„ pa Bhs Conſent; / whidh: is. ef to 
poſſible for prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demon- 
the ſame {tration that there are none ſuch ; becauſe there 
Thing to be, are none to which all Mankind give an Univer- 
and not to be, ſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and 
not univerſally inſtance in thoſe magnified Principles of Demon- 
afſented to. ſtration; M hatſoever is, is; and, Tis impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; which, of all others, I 
think have the moſt allowed Title to Innate. Theſe have fo 
ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that 'twill, 
no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to que- 
ſtion it. But yet [rake liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions 
are ſo far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are great 
Part of Mankind to whom they are not ſo much as known. 
F 5. For, firſt, tis evident, that all Children 
Not on the and Ideots have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or 
Mind natural Thought of them: And the Want of that is 
5 _ 3 to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which 
ate to Chil. mult needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all 
dren, Tdeors, innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contra- 
Kc. diction to ſay, that there are Truths imprinted 
2 on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not: 
Imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe, but the 
making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any 
thing on the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to 
me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, 
have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt un- 
avoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe 
Truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no 
ſuch Impreflions. For if they are not Notions naturally im- 
printed, How can they be Innate ? And if they are Notions im- 
printed, How can they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is im- 
8 on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay; that the 
ind is ignorant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to 
make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propoſition can be ſaid to be 
5 5 ' ö N th 
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in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never yet 
conſcious of. For if any one may, then, by the ſame Reaſon, 
all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable of ever 
aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted: 
Since, 1 any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
yet knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, 
and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. N ay, thus 
Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 
ever ſhall know: For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in 
Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mad was capable of 
knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of 
knowing, be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one 
of them Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of ſpeaking; which, whilſt it 
pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, 
who deny Innate Principles. For no- body, I think, ever de- 
nied that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. 
The Capacity, they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. 
But then to what End dach Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims ? 
If Truths can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being 
e I can ſee no Difference there can be, between any 
ruths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Ori- 
ginal; they muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious; in vain ſhall 
a Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks 
of Innate Notions in the U nderſtanding, cannot (if he intend 
thereby any diſtin Sort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be 
in the 8 as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if theſe Words (ta be in the Underſtanding ) have 
any Propriety, they ſignify to be underſtood : So that, to be in 
the Underſtanding, and not to be underſtood ; to be in the 
Mind, and never to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any 
thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. . If there- 
fore theſe two Propoſitions, Ihatſoever is, is, and it is impeſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, are by Nature imprinted, 
Children cannot þe ignorant of them; Infants, and all that have 
Souls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, 
know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. | b 
$. 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That Mer 

That all Men know and aſſent to them, toben  #now them 
they come to the Uſe of * and this is enough Wen ? bey . 


to prove them Innate. I anſwer, + .. 1 
S. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, chat have ſcarce Nee Reaſon, 


any Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, 12 
who 
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who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine even 
what they themſelves ſay, For to apply this Anſwer with any 
tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and 
Exerciſe of Men's Reaſon aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of 
theſe Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 
If Reaſon diſs F. 8. If they mean, that by the Uſe of Reaſort 
covered them, Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and t 
that would not this is ſufficient to prove them Innate: their 
prove tbem In- Way of arguing will ftand thus, (viz.) That 
vate. whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover 
to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind ; ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the 
Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no 
Difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 
Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be _— al- 
lowed Innate; they being all Diſcoveries made by the Ufe of 
Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
A falſe that F. 9. But how can theſe Men think the Uſe 
Reaſon dis- of Reaſon neceſſary to difcover Principles that 
1 are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may 
believe them) is nothing elſe but the Faculty of 
deducing unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, that 
are already known? That certainly can never be thought — 54 
which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, 
we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches 
us, to be Innate, We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon 
neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reafon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the 
Underſtanding ſee what is Originally engraven on it, and can- 
not be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So that 
to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted; is to 
ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew be- 
fore: and if Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths originally, 
and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 
them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; tis in effect to 
ſay, that Men know, and know them not, at the ſame Time. 
$. 10. Twill here perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 
9 | allented 
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aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, wherein they are gre io = 
from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I | have 
occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readihy, 
allow, that theſe Maxims and. Mathematical Demonſtrations 
are in this different; that the one have nced of Reaſon, uſing of 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aſſent; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt Reaſon- 
ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to 
obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterſuge, 
which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe 
general Truths: ſince it muſt be confefled, that in their Diſ- 
covery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think 
_ 3 — vi r. * forward to affirms, 2 
That the Knowledge of this Maxim, That ir is i uh 
Thing to be, and not to be, is a —— 

or this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they ſeem - 
ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Prin- 
ciples to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For al 
Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 
Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be 
ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Founda- 
tion and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon 
to diſcover it A. Sid 

$- 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle with a little 
Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will 
that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends 
not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon ; but on 
a Faculty of the Mind quite diftiact from both of them, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in 
procuring our Aﬀent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying; That Mex 
know and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe o Reaſon, be 
meant that the Uſe of Reafon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of 
theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would 
prove them not to be Innate. | 

$. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, _ 
toben we come to the Uſe of - Reaſon, meant, The coming to 
that this is the Time when they come to be the Up of 
taken notice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as Reaſon, nor 
Children come'to the Uſe of Reaſon, they come the Time vue 
alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this come 4 now 
alſo is falſe and frivolous. Fiyſt, It is falſe: Be- ee Maxims, 
cauſe it is evident "theſe Maxims are not in the 
Mind fo early as the Uſe of Reaſon : and therefore the com- 
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ing to the Uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſſigned, as the Time of their 


Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of Reaſon may we 


obſerve in Children, a long time before they have any Know- 
ledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the Thing to be, 
and not to be? And a great Part of illiterate People, and Sa- 
vages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, without 
ever thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. I 
grant Men come not to the Knowledge of theſe general and 
more abſtract Truths, which are thought Innate, till they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and 1 add, nor then neither. 
Which is ſo, becauſe *till after they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about 
which thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for. In- 
nate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities 


introduced and brought into the Mind by the ſame Way, and 


diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, 
which nobody was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. 
This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I 
allow therefore a Neceſſity that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; 


but deny, that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time 
of their Diſcovery. 


5 N §. 13. 
By this they are this Saying, That Men know and aſſent to theſe 


IX 1 Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
1 amounts in reality of Fact to no more but this, 
Tricks That they are never known, nor taken notice 
of, before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly 

be aſſented to ſome time after, during a Man's Life: but when, 
is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well 
as theſe ; which therefore have no Advantage nor Diſtinction 
from others, by this Note of being known when we come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon ; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but 
quite the contrary. 
S. 14. But, Szcondly, were it true, that the 

If coming tothe preciſe Time of their being known, and aflented 
We op to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
of thei N D 2 neither would that prove them Innate. I his 
2, it eek W ay of arguing is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition 
noi prove them Of itſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logic will 
.. it appear, that any Notion is originally bo Na- 
| ture imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe jt comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Province, 


begins 
5 


In the mean time, it is obſervable, that 
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begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming to the Uſe of 


Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time that theſe Maxims are 
firſt aſſented to, (which it _— with as much Truth, as the 


Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good 
a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate, be- 
cauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind; till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But I 
deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and if that were the pre- 
eiſe Time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent 
to them when they come to the Uk of Reaſon, is no more but this, 
That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the underſtand- 
ing of general being a Concomitant of the rational Fa- 
rulty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not 
thole general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, 
*till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about fami- 
liar and more particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Dif- 
courſe and Actions with others, —— ged to be capable of 
rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe 
I deſire it may be ſnewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other 
Senſe, it proves — 2 8 n 

15. The Senſes at in particulat 9, 6... 3. 

14 and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet; and The Hay 

the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome hi attains 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and feveralTruths. 

Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind pro- . 

eeeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe 
of general Names, In this Manner the Mind comes to be fur- 
niſhed with /dras and Language, the Materials about which to 
exerciſe its diſcurfive Faculty: And the Uſe of Reaſon becomes 
daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, 
encreaſe. But though the having of general Ideas, and the 
Uſe of general Words and Reafon, utually grow together; 
„I ſee not; how this any way proves them Innate. The 
nowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the 
Mind; but in a Way that ſhews them not to be Innate! For, 
if we will obſerve; we ſhall find it ſtil to be about Ideas, not 
Innate, but acquired: It being about thoſe firſt which are im- 
printed by external Things, with which Infants have earlieft 
to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions on their 
B 2 Senſes. 
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Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers that ſome agree, 
and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memo- 

; as ſoon as it is able to retain and perceive diſtinct Ideas, 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long 
before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we 
commonly call the Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows as cer- 
tainly, before it can {peak, the Difference between the Ideas of 
Sweet and Bitter, (i. e. that Sweet is not Bitter ;) as it knows 
afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 

-Plums are not the ſame Thing. | 

$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to - 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aﬀent want- 
ing till then, becauſe he wanted the L/ of Reaſon ; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtin Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
ſame Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew before, 
that a Rod and a Cherry are not the ſame thing; and upon the 
ſame Grounds alſo, 'that he may come to know afterwards, 
| That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall 
be more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before 
| any one comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe 
3 Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general 
Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the /deas 
they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat or 
a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to 
know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 
that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and 
| obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 
preſſed in thoſe Propoſitions ; and — it is, that a Man 
knows that *** and Nineteen are equal to Thirty- ſeven, 
by the ſame Self- evidence, that he knows One and Two to be 
equal to Three: Vet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 
other; not for want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the 
| __ the Tm Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty-ſeven ſtand 
| or, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by One, 
| Two, and Three, ” | * 
| F. 17. 
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$- 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſ- Aſenting as 
ſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, Joonaspropoſed 
failing as it does, and leaving no Difference be- and under- 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, food, proves 
that are afterwards acquired and learnt, Men them not In- 
have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aﬀent 4: 
to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, They are generally aſ- 
ſented to as foon as propoſed, and the Terms they are propoſed 
in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as 
they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſi- 
tions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For 
ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they 
would infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged 
in the Underſtanding, which, without any — the 
Mind, at the ver firl Propoſal, immediately cloſes, with, and 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts e gn 80 374 

$. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whe- _ 
ther ready Aſent given to a Propoſition upon  {f /«ch an A/- 
firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be Vent be a Mart, 
a certain Mark of an Innate Principle ? If it be 8 
not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a 1 of One pr 
Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark „ 74 24 
of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- — is 
ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aflent- r Binterngſ; 
ed to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find ada thouſand 
themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Prin- ze like, maſt 
ciples. For upon the ſame Ground, viz. of Aſ- be innate. 
ſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the 
Terms, that Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for Innate, 
they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers to be 
Innate : And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three ; that 
Two and Two are equal to Four ; and a multitude of other the 
like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every body aſſents to at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a Place 
amongſt theſe Innate Axioms, Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propofitions made about ſeveral of 
them; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences, 
afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon 
as they are underſtood, That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame 
Place, is a Truth, that nobody any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be; that White is not Black; that a Square is nat a Circle ; that 
Yellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : Theſe and a Million of other ſuch 


B 3 Propoſitions 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, every 
Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 
ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to their own Rule, and have Aſent at firſt hearing and under- 
landing the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, 
not only as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different 
Ideas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, 
wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this 
general one, It is ee for the ſame Thing to be, and not to le; 
or that which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier under- 
ſtood of the two, The ſame 1s not different : By which Account 
they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one Sort, 
without mentioning any other, But ſince no Propoſition can 
be Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate ; this 
will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figure, &c. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing 
more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready 
Aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) 
a Mark of Self-evidence : But Self-evidence, depending not on 
Innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which nobody was 
yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. . 

Sach leſs gene- F. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more 
ral Propofiti- particular ſelf-eyident Propoſitions, which are 
ons known be- aſſented io at firſt hearing, as, That One and Two 
Fore theſe uni- are equal to Three; That Green is not Red, &. 
verſal Max- are received as the Conſequences of thoſe more 
57S, univerſal Propofitions, which are looked on 
as Innate Principles; ſince any one, who will but take the 


| Pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will cer- 


tainly find, that theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, 
are certainly known, and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who 
are —_ ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims ; and ſo, 
being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt 
Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent wherewith they are 
received at firſt hearing. 

| $. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, viz. 
One Form, Tivo and Two are equal to Four ; Red is not Blue, 
eu, &c. are not general Maxims, nor of any great 


. Uſe : I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- 


| fuer. — of univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and un- 


erſtanding. For, if that be the certain Mark af 


Innate; 


»@ 
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Innate, whatever Propoſition can be found, that 8 
ral Aſſent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admit- 
ted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; they being upon 
this Ground equal. And as to the Difference of being mo.e 
general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being In- 
nate; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more Strangers to 
our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions ; and therefore *tis' longer before they are 
admitted and aſſented to by the growing Underſtanding. And as 
to the Uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will 
not be found ſo great as is generally conceived, when it comes 
in its due Place to be more full de wich | 4 
21. But we have not yet done with A et- q,- x4... 
Me > Propoſitions at fir fl hearing and underſtand- —— ny 
ing their Terms; tis fit we firſt take notice, That yay Jome- 
this, inſtead of being a Mark that they are In- ines, tll pro- 
nate, is a Proof of the contrary : fince it ſup- po/ed, proves: 
poſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know them not In- 
other Things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, nate. 
till they are propoſed to them; and that one may 
be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till he hears them from 
others. For if they were Innate, what need they be propoſed 
in order to gaining Aﬀent; when, by being in the Underftand- 
ing, by a natural and original Impreſſion, (if there were any 
ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or doth the Pro- 
poſing them, print them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? 
f fo, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man knows them 
better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before, 
Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made 
more evident to us by others Teaching, than Nature has made 
chem by Impreſſion ; which will ill agree with the Opinion of 
Innate Principles, and give but little Authority to-them ; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This 
cannot be denied, that Men grow firſt acquainted with m 
of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore ; and which, from thenceforth, he never queſtions ; not 
becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration of the 
Nature of the Things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
brought to reflect on them. _ if whatever is aſſented * 5 
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firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an 
Innate Principle, every well- grounded Obſervation drawn from 
Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate, When yet it 
is certain, that not all, but only ious Heads light at firſt 


on theſe Obſervations, and reduce into general Propoſi- 


tions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquaintance, 
and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are pro- 
poſed to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. _ 
$. 22; If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath 
an implicit Knewledge of theſe Principles, but 
not an explicit, before this. firſt hearing, (as 
they muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 
Underſtanding before they are known) it will 


Implicit 
known before 
Propofing, /ig- 


imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 
unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 
af 22 poſitions, And thus all mathematical Demon- 
ftrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native 
Impreſſions on the Mind: Which I fear they will ſcarce allow 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, 
than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few Mathematicians 
will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams they have 
drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Na- 
ture had engraven upon their Minds. 

= $ 23. There is, I fear, this farther Weak- 
7 V Zen neſs in the foregoing Argument, which would 
27 7 rſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to 
4 ff raped wy be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 
fall 8.700. hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 
tion of ub pre- which they are not taught, nor do receive from 
cedent Teach- the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
ing. | but a bare Caplication or Underſtanding of the 
Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to 
lie this Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, 
nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in truth, they are 
taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 
fore, For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms, 
and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. 
But this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe ; The 
Ideas themſelves, about which the — is, are not born 


with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards, So 


that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt w the 
erm 


be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Idaat, and 
the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate; I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, that is Innate, For I would gladly have any 
one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate, We by degrees get Idaas and Names, 
and learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; 
and then to . made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signi- 
fication we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive. in our /deas, when put to- 
gether, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to 
other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eafily got, we 
are at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For 
though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, an 
Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has got 
the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Vears after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is 
impeſſibls for the ſame Thing to be, and not to bez becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the 
Signification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and 
abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
Meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Fill that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child afſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 
thoſe Ideas, and learned their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one, as well as the other of the forementioned —— 
and with both for the ſame Reaſon; viz. becauſe he finds the 
Ideas he has in his Mind to agree“ or diſagree, according as the 
Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another 
in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to 
ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently trus or falſe in themſelves, 
he affords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of 
our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to 
thoſe Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhew- 
ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, 
and the Grounds of ſeveral Degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſi- 


neſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only 
K touched 
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touched on it here, as one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 
Innate Principles. we $i ah 
| . 24. To conclude this Argument of Uni- 
22 85 Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of 
univerſally Innate Principles, That if they are Innate, 
aſſented to. they muſt needs have Univerſal Aſſent. For that 
a Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented 
to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 


and be ignorant of it, at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 


Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate ; ſince they are 
not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by 
a great Part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have 
never heard nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think, 
is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far 
leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy Univerſal Aſſent, and thereby 
ſhew' theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were 
ignorant of 2 388 5 * 

: . 25. But that I may not be accuſed to ar- 
Io Ay a gue from the T 8 of Infants, which are 
* unknown to us, and to conclude from what 
paſles in their Underſtandings before they expreſs 
it; I ſay next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 
Truths that firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children ; nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions ; which, if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine 
it or no, it matters not; there is certainly a Time when Chil- 
dren begin to think, and their Words and Actions do affure us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 
of Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, th 


can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 


were there any ſuch ? Can it be imagined, with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from 
things without, and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Cha- 
raters which Nature itſelf has taken eare to ſtamp within ? 
Can they receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be 

ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven inte the ve 
Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 
rafters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reaſonings ? This would be, to make 
Nature take pains to no Purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, to write very 
ill; fince its CharaQters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, 
which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſup- 
ſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all 
our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without 
| which 
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which the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other Things may 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackamoor it is 
afraid of; that the Formſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the 
Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is certainly and undoubtedly 
allured of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue of this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impaſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that 
it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, and other Parts of its Knowledge ? 
Or that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of * 
Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet, 'tis plain, it knows a 

many other Truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe ge- 
neral abſtract Speculations with their Sucking-bottles and their 
Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice, be thought to have more 
Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth, 


than one of that Age. | 

$. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- * 
neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and And. ſi not In 
ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown | 
up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 


and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they = 


not being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who neverthe- 
leſs know other Things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſ- 
ſent of intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no Means can be ſuppoſed 
Innate.: It being impoſſible, "That any Truth which is Innate 
(if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to 
one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate 
Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts ; there being nothing a 
Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby 
it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on; the firſt that ap- 
pear there, [ 
. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſ- 
* of, are —4.— known to Children, Ideots, evo prom | 
and a great Part of Mankind, we have already ag Lit, 
ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they —_ 
have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Innate fhews 
Impreflions. But there is this farther Argu- #t/elf clearef. 
ment in it againſt their being Innate, That theſe "OR 
Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould 
appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet we find 
no Footſteps of them : And 'tis, in my Opinion, a ftrong Pre- 
ſumption, that they are not Innate; ſince they are leaſt known 
to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour, For Children, Ideos, 
| Savages, 


firſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with Pre- 
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Savages, and Illiterate People, being of all others the leaſt cor- 
rupted by Cuſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Edu- 
cation having not caſt their native Thoughts into new Moulds, 
nor, by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded 
thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there; one might rea- 
ſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions 
ſhould lie open fairly to every one's View, as tis certain the 
Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expected, that 
theſe Principles ſhould be iy known to Naturals, which 
being ſtamped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) 
can have no Dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeſſed Difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Principles, that all 
theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 
thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
horrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Sava- 
ges, and the groſsly Illiterate, what general Maxims are to be 
found ? what univerſal Principles of Knowledge ? Their No- 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects 
they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 
their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe — his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head filled with Love and Hunting, according to 
the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract 
Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find 
Himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 
mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 
found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
neſs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that fort of Converſation or Learning, where Diſputes are 
frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumenta- 
tion, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducing to the 
Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of 
their ſmall Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, /. 4. c. 7. 
Recapitula- $. 28. I know net how abſurd this may 
. ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration: And 
probably, it will hardly down with any at 
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judice, and the Forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard 
out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And fince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been 
too fond of my own Notions ; which I confeſs we are all apt 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 
with them, F364 Fl 

Upon the hole Matter, I cannot ſee any Ground to think 
theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate ; ſince they are 
not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they ſo generally 
find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed 
to be Innate, equally partake in with them; and ſince the 
Aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make ap- 
pear in the followi iſcourſe. And if theſe 22 Principles 
of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Innate, us other 
2 axims can (I ſuppole) with better Right pretend 10 
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$. 1. VF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof No moral 

we diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, Principles ſe 

have not an actual univerſal Aﬀent clear and /o + 
from all Mankind, as we there proved, it is &##*ralh re- 
much more viſible concerning Practical Prin- proce . 
ciples, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Recep- 3 
ar And 1 think 17 will be had © inflance ers, 
any one moral Rule which can pretend to fo ge- | 
neral and ready an Aſſent as, I bat is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt 
a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be, Whereby it is evident, that they are farther re- 
moved from a Title to be Innate; and the doubt of their bei 
native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe m 
Principles than the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all 
in queſtion: They are equally true, though not equally evident. 
Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them: 
But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and 
ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their 
Truth. nn 
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the Mind ; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible 
by themſelves, and by their own Light be certain and known 
to every body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 
Certainty, no more than it is to the 'T'ruth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, be- 
cauſe it is not ſo evident, as the Whole is bigger than a Part; 
nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that 
theſe moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration ;z and therefore 
it is our own Fault, if we come not to a certain Knowledge of 
them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are of them, 
and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeſt Proofs that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves to their View without ſearching. 
Faith ad- d. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Prin- 
n ciples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
as Principles any, who have been but moderately converſant 
by all Men. in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and looked abroad 
beyond the Smoke of their own Chimneys. 
Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received 
without Doubt or Queſtion, as it muſt be, if Innate ? Juſtice, 
and keeping of Contracts, is that which mo/? Men ſeem to agree 
in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend itſelf 
to the Dens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the 
greateſt Villains; and they who have. gone fartheſt towards 
the putting off of Humanity itſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Ju- 
ſtice one with another. I grant that Out- laws themſelves do 
this one amongſt another; but 'tis without receiving theſe 
as the Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules 
of Convenience within their own Communities: But it is im- 
8 to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as a practical 
rinciple, who acts fairly with his fellow Highwaymen, and 
at the ſame Time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he 
meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of So- 
ciety ; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who break 
with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of 
Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 
But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapinez 
have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they allow 


and aflent to:? 


< 


C. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the zacit 
The Men + Aſent of their Minds agrees to what their Practice 
þ . Pap 3 contraditts, I anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
Pracbice, yes thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpre- 
they admit them in their Thoughts, anſavered. | 
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ters of their Thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moſt 
Men's Practices, and ſome Men's open Profeſſions, have either 
queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh 
an univerſal Conſent, (though we ſhould look for it only 
amongſt grown Men) without which it is impoſſible to con- 
clude them Innate. Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſon- 
able, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only 
in Contemplation. Practical Principles derived from, Nature 
are there for Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Ac- 
tion, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth, or elſe t 
are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative Maxims, Nature, 
confeſs, has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Aver- 
ſion to Miſery : Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, 
which (as Practical Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to 
operate and influence all our Actions without ceaſing : | Theſe 
may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 
verſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 
Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding, I deny not, that 
there are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 
and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Perception, 
there are ſome Things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 
to them; ſome Things that they incline to, and others.-that 
they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on the 
Mind, which are to be the Principles of Knowledge, re- 
quia our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Un- 
erſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed hereby, that 
this is an Argument againſt them; ſince, if there were cer- 
tain Characters imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding 
as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, 
as we do thols others on the Will and Appetite ; Which 
never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which we perpetually -feel them ſtrongly impelling 
FS. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of ofa 
any Innate Practical Principles, is, That I think 3 yo. 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propoſed, where- ergo "nat Ie 
of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon > Which mare. © 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they in ] 
were Innate, or ſo much as Self-evident ; which every Innate 
Principle muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common Senſe, ho aſked on the one 
ſide, or on the other ſide went to give, a Reaſon, My it is im- 
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pe le for the ſame Thing to be, and nat to be. It carries its own 
ight and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 
underſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own Sake, or elſe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all Social Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, 
be propoſed to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Ca- 
pacity to underſtand its Meaning, might he not without any 
Abſurdity aſk a Reaſon why? And were not he that propoſed it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him ? 
Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof ; but muſt needs (at leaft, 
as foon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man-can by no means doubt 
of. So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules plainly depends 
upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from which they muſt 
be deduced; which could not be, if either they were Innate, or 
ſo much as Self-evident. | 
F. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, 
Inflance in is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 
teeping Com- lity. But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the View 
pacis. of - Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be 
aſked why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will 
ive this as a Reaſon; Becauſe God, who has the Power of 
ternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſ be 
aſked why, he will anſwer, Becauſe the Publick requires it, and 
the Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philoſophers had been aſked, he would have 
anſwered, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a 
Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human 
WR - 388 
. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Vari 
Virtue gene- of  Sefrvan — moral Rules, which 
nn be found among Men, according to the dif- 
Inner, zur ferent Sorts of Happineſs they have a Proſpedt of, 
A d propoſe to themſelves: Which could not be if 
fable. Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 
in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Rea- 
ſon, that a great Part of Mankind g ive teſtimony to the Law 
of Nature; but yet I think it muff be allowed, that ſeveral 


moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap- 
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proôbation, without either knowing or admitting the true 
Ground of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law 
of a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nexion, joined Virtue and publick Happineſs together; and 
made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only al- 
low, but recommend, and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
whoſe Obſervance of them he is ſure to reap Advantage to 
himſelf. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cr 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and * 
he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow= 
ledgment Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they 
are [nnate Principles: Nay, it proves not ſo much, as that Men 
aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 
Rules of their own Practice; ſince we find that Self-Intereſt, 
and the Conveniencies of this Life; make many Men own an 
outward Profeflion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Lawgiver 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordained for the 
Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 

7. For, if we will not in Givility allow too Men's Ations 
much Siricerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men; convince us, 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of at the Rule 
their Thoughts, we ſhall find that they have / Virtus 4s 
no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor % their nn 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- "_ Prin- 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, To do ns | 
as one would be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice; than 
to teach others, That it is no moral Rule, nor obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt 
Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eftabliſhment of the Rule be 
preſerved. 5 | | 
FS. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Con/cience no 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of any 
Men may, by the fame way that they come to the {mate Moral 
Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to fe= Rule. 
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yeral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their 
Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which 
Perſuaſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work; which 
is nothing elſe, but our. own Opinion or Judgment of the 
moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Con- 
ſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 
Innate Principles; fince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of 
Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid, 

$. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men ſhould 
Inſtances of ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral Rules, with Confi- 
Enormities dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 


Les . „ cd upon their Minds. View but an Army at the 
morſe. ſacking of a Town, and fee what Obſervation, 


or Senſe of moral Principles, or what Touch of- 
Conſcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, 
Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from Puniſhment 
and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 
of the moſt civilized People, amongſt whom the expoſing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields to periſh by 
Want or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little con- 
demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ſtill, 
in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with 
their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if 
a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy Stars? 
And are there not Places, where, at a certain Age, they kill, 
or expoſe their Parents without any Remorſe at all? In a Part 
of Afia, the Sick, when their Cale comes to be thought deſ- 
perate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
are dead ; and left there, expoſed to Wind and Weather, to 
periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is fa- 
7 2 1 * miliar among the Mingrelians, a People profeſ- 
I, Lesen ſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive 
775 22 without ſcruple. (5) There are Places where they 
apud Theve- eat their own Children. (c) The Caribbees were 
not, p. 38. wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat 
Cc) Valfus de and eat them. (d) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells 
Nili Origine, us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat 
c. 18, 19. and eat the Children they got on their Female 
(4) P. Mart. Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 
Dec. 1. that purpoſe; and when they were paſt breed- 
(9 Hiſt, des ing, the Mothers themſelves were killed too-and 

cas, 1. eaten, (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tououpr- 
PN nambos believed they merited Paradiſe, were 
Revenge, 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have 
not ſo much as a Name for God (f), and have no , Leg, c. 
Religion, no Worſhip. The Saints, who are cano- 16, 216,231. 
nized amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with 
Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe out of 
the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to 
be met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is 
publiſhed in. Bi (/c. prope Belbes in Agypto) vidimus ſanctum 
unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
tris prodiit, nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Mahome- 
tiſtis, ut eos, qui amentes & ſine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant 
& venerentur. Inſuper & eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint ingui- 
natiſſimam, voluntariam demum pœnitentiam & paupertatem, 
ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum 
libertatem quandam effranem habent, domos quos volunt intrandi, 
edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eft, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu 
i proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanfla ſimiliter habetur. His ergo homini- 
bus dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis vera vel tem- 
pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac ſepelire 
maxime fortune ducunt locs. Audivimus hæc dicta & dicenda 
per interpretem a Mucrels noſtro. Infuper ſanctum illum, quem 
eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprimè commendari, eum eſſe hontnem 
ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec famina- 
rum unguam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſellarum concu- 
bitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 1. 2. c. 1. p. 73. 
More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious Saints amongſt 
the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of 
the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate 
Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, 
where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch 
inbred Rules ? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them 
honourable, are committed without Remorſe of Conſcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Caſe is the greateſt 
Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, 
as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe in one Place, 
for doing or omitting that, which others, in another Place, 
think they merit by. 

L. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory 3% gave 


of Mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral ,,,,,y proce 

Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey zcal Prin- 

their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that ciples. 

there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be 

named, or Rule of Virtue to be *n ght on (thoſe only * 
2 | t 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt dĩſtinct Societies) which 1s 
not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by practical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 

| $. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be objected, That 
Miele Nati- it is no Argument, that the Rule is not known, 
ons reject e- becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objection good, 
veral Meral where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown 


| Rules, not the Law ; where Fear of Shame, Cenſure, 


or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole 
Nation of Men ſhould all publickly reject and renounce, what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 
Law: For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their Minds. *Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rules 
of Mcrality, which, in their private Thonghes, they do not 
believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 
But ' tis not to be imagined, that a whole Society of Men ſhould 
publickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain 
was a Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 


who, confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 


and Wrong, cannot but be looked on as the profeſſed Enem 
of their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle 1s 
Innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and good, 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their Profeſſions and 
Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be 
True, Right, and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that 
no practical Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with 
publick Approbation or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppo- 
ſed Innate. But I have ſomething further to add, in anſwer to 
this Objection. 

$. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach of it 
any where, I ſay, is a 21 that it is not Innate. For Example: 
Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natu- 


ral 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconfideration to doubt of, 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted; none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you 
ſay, That this is an innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions excites 
and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is 
it Innate. Fir/t, That it is not a Principle which influences 
all Men's Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 
Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 
ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known 
to all Men, is alfo falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is 
ſo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: 
It is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 
known, or ſuppoſed, without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſlible, that this, or any other 
practical Principle ſhould be Innate; i. e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allowed Practice runs 
counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt 
be all of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far 
from being Innate, that 'tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diſtinct : And that one of them, which of all others 
ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident 
to any conſidering Man. YT | 
§. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
elude, That, whatever PR Rule is, in any Place, generally 
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and with Allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate ; it be- 
ing impoſſible that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but 
evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly 
puniſh the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) 
to a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never - cer- 
tain that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance, or Doubt of the 
Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law- 
maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 
Appetite : But let any one ſce the Fault, and the Rod by it, 
and with the 'Tranſgreſiion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a 
Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, (for this muſt be the 
Caſe, where any Duty 'is imprinted on the Mind) and then 
tell me, Whether it be poſſible for People, with ſuch a Pro- 
ſpeR, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a Law, which they carry about 
them in indelible 8 and that ſtares them in the Face 
whilſt they are breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time 
that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edicts of an Omni- 
potent n can with Aſſurance and Gaiety ſlight and 
trample under foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids. 
dehance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-giver, all the 
By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
ple, full of the ſame Senſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
mould filently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or 
laying the leaſt blame on it? Principles of Actions indeed 
there are lodged in Men's Appetites, but theſe are fo far from 
being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe 
exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be bur by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of 
it, For, if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innzte Principles are intel on, and urged to no Purpoſe; 
Truth and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, 2 Eſtate 
with, as without them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of 
| unavoidable. 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; unleſs, 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. 
I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate 
Law, 4 thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is 
a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 
of Nature ; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in 
their very Original, and ſomething that-we being ignorant of, 
may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural Faculties. And I think they equally for- 
ſake the Truth, who, running into contrary Extremes, either 
affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable 
by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the Help of poſitive 
Revelation. 


FS. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men 


in their practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I T hoſe who 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will maintain In- 
nate Practical 


be impoſſible to find any Innate moral Rules by , . 3 
this Mark of general Aſſent: And *tis enough to ,, — a 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch f are. 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 

pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are fo 
ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with Juſtice be 
expected from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And 
it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their 8 or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
yet ſo little favourable to the — of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and 'tis like then every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But ſince nobody, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that if different Men of different Sects ſhould go about to 
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give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſes, and were 
flit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great Part of Men are fo far from finding 
any ſuch Innate moral Principies in themſelves, that by deny- 
ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 
than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all 
moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poftibility to believe 
any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot -conceive, how any thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Virtue, 
who cannot put Moralitiy and Mechaniſm tagether; which are not 
very eaſy to be reconciled, or made — 
1nd H $. 15. When I had writ this, being informed 
d Ne that my Lord Herbert had, in his Book de Ve- 
bert's Innate a y * 
Principles ex- Tat, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- 
a ſently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
| of ſo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy 
me in this Point, and put an end to my, Enquiry. In his 
Chapter de Inſtindtu Natural, p. 72. edit. 1656. I met with 
theſe ſix Marks of his Natitie Communes : I. Prioritas. 2. In- 
dependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſuas, i. e. 
as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus 
conformationis, i. e. Aſſenſus nulla interpoſita mord. And at the 
latter End of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles : Adeo ut non r Rell 
gienis conſinio ardtentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in 
ipſa mente cœlitus deſcripte, nullifque traditionibus, ſroe ſeriptis, 
five nm ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates naſtræ Catholice, 
gue ianguam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcriptæ. Thus 
having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Common 
Notions, and afierted their being imprinted on the Minds of 
Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; and 
they are theſe: 1. Eſe aliguod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud 
ccli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunttam opttmam eſſe rationem 
cultiis divint. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis, 5. Dari premium 
del pœnam poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Though I allow theſe to 
be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid giving his Allet to; yet I think he 
is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions in foro interiori de- 
frifte. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, — —— 
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$. 16. Fit, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, 
or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
all to be ſo written: Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an 
Original, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 
at leaſt ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz. Do as thou 
wouldet be done unto; and perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, 
when well conſidered, 

$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 

each of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firit, ſecond, and third 
Marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to his third, 
fourth, and fifth Propoſitions. For beſides that we are aſſured 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt 
or diſbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, 
viz. That Virtue joined with Piety, is the bet Worſhip of God, can 
be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, Virtue, is 
ſo hard to be underſtood; liable to fo much Uncertainty in its 
Signification; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 
about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be 
but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, and ſerve but 
very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical Principle. 

F. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 
for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 
rinciple or common Notion) viz. Virtue is the beft Worſhip of 

God; i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if Virtue be taken, 
as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord 
ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſciibed by God, 
which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its own Nature right and good; then 
this Propoſition, That Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of God, will 
be moſt true and certain, but of very little Uſe in Human 
Life: Since it will amount to no more but this, viz. That 
God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; which a 
Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principle of his Actions, as he was before. And I think 
yery few will take a Propoſition, which amounts to no more 
than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he 

3 ; himſelf 
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himfelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle writ on the 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles; fince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for ſuch, which nobody yet ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. 
$. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men muſt repent 
of their Sins) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general 
ul Actions, that will draw Punithment upon the Doers, 
what great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring Miſ- 
chief upen us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions 
ate, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, 'who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught, what Actions in all kinds are 
Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Men's Minds, and were In- 
nate Principles alſo; which, I think, is very much to be 
doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles in Men's Minds, in Words 
ef uncertain Signihcation, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, 
amongſt different Men, ftand for different Things: Nay, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which, being in moſt 
of theſe Principles yery general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them, 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of 
them, abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge 
of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſo- 
ever he chance to learn, whether Engliſb or Japan, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
Uſe of Words, as happens in the Caſe of dumb and deaf Men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 
it is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man; Not 
to know more Women than one ; Not to procure Abortion ; 
Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho' we want it ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve 
and ſupply his Wants; and whenever we have done the con- 
trary, 
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trary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do fo no 
more: When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know 
and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which 
come under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, viz. 
Virtutes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more Reaſon 
for admitting theſe and the like, for common Notions and Prac- 
tical Principles; yet, after all, univerſal Conſent (were there 
any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof 
may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be In- 
nate; which is all J contend for. 

F. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 
to offer that very ready, but not very material Obj. Ianate 
Anſwer, (via.) That the Innate Principles of Principles may 
Morality, may, by Education and Cuſizm, and be corrupted, 
the general Opinion of. thoſe amongſt whom we anſwered. 
converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out 
of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, 
quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by-which 
this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 
Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, fhould' paſs for univerſal 
Conſent : a Thing not unfrequently done, when Men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by DV and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy 
the reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus : The 
Principles which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 


by all Mankind; we, and thoſe of our Mind, are Men of Rea» 


ſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate ; which 
is a very pretty Way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to In- 
fallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, 
how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge 
and agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which 
are not by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education blotted out of the 
Minds of many Men : Which is to fay, "That all Men admit, 
but yet many Men do deny, and difſent from them. And in- 
deed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very 
little Purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any Human Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be al- 
tered or loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 
Principles and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark 
and Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: It being 
all one, to have no Rule, and one that will warp any way, or 

5 amongſt 
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amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know which is the 
right. But concerning Innate Principles, I defire theſe Men 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſ- 
tom, be blurred and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt 
find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 
every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 
tious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and literate 
People, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opi- 
nions. Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will cer- 
tainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and 
daily Obſervation, | 
$. 21. I eafily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Numbers of Opinions, which, by Men. of diffe- 
Principles in rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 
the Werld. received and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable 
Principles; many whereef, both for their Ab- 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſition one to another, it is impoſſible 
ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 
ever from Reaſon, are fo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that Men 
even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will ſooner 
part with their Liyes, and whatever is deareſt to them, than 
ſuffer themſelyes to doubt, or others to queſtion, the Truth of 
them, 
$. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 
How Men that which every Day's Experience . W and 
commenly come will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
ty their Prin- conſider the Hays and Steps by which it is brought 
 eaples. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 
Doctrines, that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of 
Netghbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 
thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white 
Paper receiyes any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they would have 
them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 
they have any Apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 
of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſ- 
dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 
ſuffer thoſe. Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the 
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Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or 

Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueſtionable, Self-evident, and Innate Truths. | 

. $-23. To which we may add, That when Men, fo inſtruct- 

ed, are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot 

find any thing more antient there, than thoſe Opinions which 

were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 

ſter of their Actions, or date the Time when any new Thing 

appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, 

T hat thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in them- 

ſelves no Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature 
upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe, "Theſe 

they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 

Veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 

where they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 
ſo educated, and having no Remembrance of the Beginning of 
this Reſpect, they thiak it is natural. 5 
FS. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſider the oa of Mankind, and 

the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein mo/t Men cannot 
live, without employing their Time in. the daily Labours of their 

Callings; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundation 

or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one 

ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath not 

ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Princi- 

ples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which 
ſome wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Inclination, 

and ſome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 
are few to be found, who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, 

Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon 

Truſt, 

25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and young 
Folk ; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially 
when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 
be queſtioned, And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who 
is there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt 
Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the 
Shame of having been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error? 

5 | Who 
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Who is there hardy enough to contend with the Reproach, 
which 1s every where prepared for thoſe who dare venture to 
diſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party? 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare 
Himſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 
any of the common Opinions? And he will be much more 
afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, 
to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 
what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt 
reverenced by others ? | 

$ 26. It 1s eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 
paſs, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 
Minds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there ; and ſtamp the Chara#ters of Divinity upon 
Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 

nkeys ; and contend too, fight, and die in Defence of their 
Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos efſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt 
conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely employed, 
would not know how to move, for want of a Foundation and 
Footing, in moſt Men ; who, through Lazineſs or Avocation, 
do not, or for want of Time, or true Helps,” or for other 
Cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original ; *tis natural for 
them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed 
Principles, which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent Proofs of other Things, are thought not to need any other 
Proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into 
his Mind, and entertain them there, with the Reverence uſually 
paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them, but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 
lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of 
his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles ; and by long 
poring on the ſame Object, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 
ſters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 

2 §. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are 
4 opt a. Who oo 1 Ne which they * In- 
3 nate,” may be eaſily obſerved in the Variety of 

oppoſite Principles held, and contended for, by 


all Sorts and Degrees of Men, And he that ſhall deny this to 
the 
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| the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard Matter, any other 9 to account for the 
contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently aſſert- 
ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
their Blood. And indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any 
one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tried; I deſire to e . irſt and Innate 
Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 
the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine Innate Prin- 
ciples may be diſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt the 
eat Variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in 
o material a Point as this, When this is done, I ſhall be ready 
to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions ; and till then 
I may with Modeſty doubt, fince I fear univerſal Conſent, 
which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient 
Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Prin- 
ciples. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree ; and 
ms none Innate. | | 


df c (( 
CH A P. IV. 


Other Confiderations concerning Innate Principles, 
bath Speculative and Practical. 


I. 1. H AD thoſe, who would perſuade us Prixcidla me 


that there are Innate Principles, not 

taken them together in groſs ; but De, 
conſidered, ſeparately, the Parts out of which nate. 
thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, | 
perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate : 
Since if the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 
was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould 
be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. Forif 
the Idea be not Innate, there was a Time when the Mind was 
without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but 
be derived from ſome other Original. For, where the en 
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themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, no 
Mental or Verbal Propoſitions about them. 

T d. 2. If we will attentively conſider new-born 
Ideas, e/p*ci- Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think, 
a nt they bring many Ideas into the World with 


ty Tot them. For, bating, perhaps; ſome faint Ideas 
FS as of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth; and ſome 


Childres. Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 
there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 
Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms 
which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed In- 
nate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they get no more, 
nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
might be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not Original Cha- 
racters, ſtamped on the Mind. 7 3 
§. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, is 
certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Identity 
are two Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and 
bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that are 
the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? If 
they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo, Hath a Child an Idea 
of Impoſſibility and Identity, before it has of White or Black, 
Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Prin- 
ciple, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubbed on the Nipple 
hath not the ſame "Taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? 
Is it the actual Knowledge of [mpo//ibile eff idem efje; & non eile, 
that makes a Child diſtinguiſh 08.44 1 Made 20 a 80 2 
ger; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or 
does the Mind regulate itſelf, and its Aſſent, by Ideas that it 
never yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from 
Principles, which it never yet knew or underſtood? The 
Names Impoſſibility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far from 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great 
Care and Attention to form them right in our Underſtandings. 
They are ſo far from being brought into the World with us, 
ſo remote from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that 
] believe, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown 
Men want them. | 
Taentity, an I- $. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be 
dea not Inzate. à native Impreſſion ; and conſequently ſo ou 
and 


'Yeats old, Whet 


- maticks, viz. That the Whole is bigger than 
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And obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from dur 


er a Man; being a Creature conſiſting of 
Soul and Body; be the ſame Man when his Body is changed? 


Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved; by one of ſeven; of ſeventy 


Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 


were the fame Man; tho' they lived ſeveral Ages afunder ? 


. \ Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
appear, that our Iden of Sameneſs is not fo ſettled and clear, 28 
to deſerve to be thought Zznate in us. For if thoſe Innate /d:as 


are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
naturally agreed on; they cannot be Subjects of. univerſal and 
undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſton of 
perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of 
Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagiras and thoufands 
others of his Followers have: And which then fſhall be the 
true? Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Iden- 


tity, both Innate ? 


$. 5. Nor let any ohe think, that the Queſtions I Have here 


. propoſed about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 


tions; which, if they were, would be enough to ſhew, that 
there was in the Underſtandings of Men n Innate Idea bf Iden- 
tity. He that ſhall, with a little Attention, refle&t on the Re- 
ſurrection, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to 
Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy 


or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf; what 
makes the ſame Man, or wherein 7dentity conſiſts; and will 
not be forward to think he, and every one, even Children 


themſelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. 

$-6. Let us examine that Principle of Mattie- % _., 
a 
' . . P - 
Part. This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt * OE 
Innate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a 


Title as any to be thought ſo; which yet nobody can think it 


to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, 
Fhele and Part, are perfectly relative; but the poſitive 7deas, 
to which they properly and immediately belong, are Extenſion 
and Number, of which alone, Hole and Part are Relations. 
So that if pole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and 
Number muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have aft Iden of 
a Relation, without having any at all of the Thing to which it 
belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the Minds 
of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſi 
Vol. I. D — 
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and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the 
Patrons of Innate Principles. 
$. 7. That Ged is to be worſhipped, is, with- 
Idea of F'or- out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into 
fp, not Iu— the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place 
he: amongſt all Practical Principles. But yet it can 
by no means be thought Innate, unleſs the Ideas 
of Gad and I/or/hip are Innate. That the Idea the Term Wor- 
ſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a 
Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, 
will be caſily granted by any one, that conſiders how few there 
be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtinct Notion 
of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle 
Innate, That God is to be worſhipped; and yet, that they know 
not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But 


to paſs by this, 


Idea of God 
not Innate. 


$. 8. If any Idea can be imagined Innate, the 
Idea of God may, of all others, for many Rea- 
ſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, 
how there ſhould be Innate Moral Principles 


without an Innate Idea of a Deity. Without a Notion of a 
Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of 2 Law, and an 
Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts taken notice of 
amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of 


(a)Rhoeapud 
Thevenct,p.2. 
(b) Fo. de Le- 
ry, c. 16. 

(c) Martiniere 
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Jerry N 
23 

3+3* 
Ovingtont32, 


(d) Relatio 
triplex de re- 
bus Indicis 
Caaiguarum 
47 

70 ˙ 


Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe 
later Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Solda- 
nia (a), in Brafil (b), in Boranday (c), and the 
Caribbee Iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there was 
to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion? 


Nichalaus del Techo, in literis ex Paraquaria, de 


Caaiguarum conver ſione, has theſe Words, (d) Re- 
peri eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum 
hominis animam ſignificet, nulla 2. habet, 
nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of Nations 
where uncultivated Nature has been left to itſelf, 
without the Help of Letters and Diſcipline, and 
the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
there are others to be found, who have enjoyed 
theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for 
want of a due Application of their Thoughts 
this way, want the Idea and Knowledge of 


God. Twill, I doubt not, be a Surprize to others, as it was 


to me, to find the Siamites of this Number, But for this, let 


them 


there, are all of them Atheiſis. Vid. Navarette, 
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them conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither (e), who 
= no better Account of the Chineſe them- (e) La Lou- 
elves (f). And if we will not believe La Lou- bere du Roy- 


dere, the Miffionaries of China, even the Jeſuits àume de Si- 
themſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſe, am, I. . c. 9. 


do all to a Man agree, and will convince us, 5 £44 = 
that the Sect of the Literatis or Learned, keeping 3 "Us * 
to the old Religion of China, and the ruling Party (f) Ba. 
in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. I. and Hiſto- N * 
ria cultus Sinenſium.] And perhaps, if we ſhould 

with Attention mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo 


far off, we ſnould have too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in 


more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſ- 
ſions of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints of 


Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And 


tho' only ſome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly 
now, yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from 
others, did not the Fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their 


- Neighbours Cenſure, tie up People's Tongues ; which, were 


the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their Atheiſin, as their Lives do. (2) 


| 12 §. 9. 


1 


— 


(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Laas, great 
Blame hath been laid; — it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, viz. Univer/al Con- 
ſent : To which our Author + anſwers, I think. tagt 
the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being '+ In his Third 
Fol God, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Letter to the 
ajority of Mankind bade in all Ages of the World Bijhop of 
actually believed a God; that the Majority of the re- Worceſter, 
maining Part have not actually diſbelieved it; and p. 147, &c. 
conſequently. thoſe who have actually oppoſed the Belief 
of a God, have truly been very frau. So that comparing thoſe that 
ave actually diſbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a 
God, their Number is fo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incom- 
parably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief of a 
God, it may be ſaid to be the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. 
This is all the Univer/al Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact 
will allow ; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 
God. But if any one would extend- it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God; if this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 
Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 


every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 


make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
one. For if any one deny a God, ſuch; a perfect Univerſality of 
, — D 2 Conſent 
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F. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notiam of a Gad, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory teils us the contrary) it would net from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome few 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
for to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongs 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Ar- 
gument againſt the Being of a God, any more than it would be 
a Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becauſe a 
| great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
| nor a Name fcr it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 
1 Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 
| or 


'F Conſent is deſtroyed; and if nobody does deny a God, what need of 
| | Arguments to convince Atheiſts ? 

I would crave Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any A:heifts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 
raiſing a * about the Being of a God, when nobody 2 
tions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, from 
which Mankind are ſo wholly free, and which, by an Univer/al 
Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? If you ſay, (as 
J doubt not but you will) that there have been Arheifts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univer/al Conſent reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and I have not faid one Word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 
upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip 
will allow there have been of profeſſed 4:hrifts; for whatſoever is 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception 13 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Uni- 

verſal Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univer/al 
Conſent my Argument there neither affirms nor requires to be Jets 
than you will be ple ſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 
might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the E/ay of Human Under- 
Standing, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
| are 
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or Names for them : For Men being furniſhed with Words, by 


the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 
having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe Things, whoſe Names thoſe 
they converſe with have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- ' 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every Part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity: And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weightof Fhought 


and 


— 


are in Print, for Matters of Fact to quite another Purpoſe, at gang 
about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univer/al 
Conſent of Mankind ; ſince ke leaves that Univer/al Con/ent as entire 
and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 
here I have 10 Rea/on to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me 
this Occafion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Bob; if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould fo far miſtake it, 
as to think it in the leaſt zzwalidates the Argument for a God, from the 
Urnwer/al Conſent of Mankind. «A 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
noted, which you * were very ill chojen; 1 will crave leave to 
by. That he whom I relied on for his Teltimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Tevenot, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the Pains to tranſlate into French, and publiſh it in his 
(which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels, But to 
intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Rees Relation; 5 an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Exgliſb, aſſured Mr.“ Terry, n 
That they of Soldents had Yo God, But if he too ,- Traps | 
have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope eis. 
you will be a little more favourable to a Divine of LED 
the Church of Exgland, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. This worthy Gentleman, in the 
Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years fince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has theſe Words: + They M.Ovin 
are ſunk even below Tdolatry, are defiitute 'of both * ? gy 
Prieft and Temple, and ſaving - little Shew of n, p. 489. 
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F. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Netion of a God, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would net from 
thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome few 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not proye them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
for to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongs 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Ar- 
gument againſt the Being of a God, any more than it would be 
à Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becauſe a 
great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 
Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 
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Conſent is deſtroyed; and if nobody does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheiſts? | 
I would crave Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any A:heifts or no! If there were not, what need is there of 
raiſing a *” about the Being of a God, when nobody | = 
tions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, from 
which Mankind are ſo wholly free, and which, by an Univer/al_ 
Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from ? if you ſay, (as 
J doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and I have not faid one Word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 
upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
found in the World, who hz no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip 
will allow there have been of profeſſed 4:hrifts ; for whatſoever is 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſuthcient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe; did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Uni- 
. ver/al Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univer/al 
Conſent my Argument there neither affirms nor requires to be lets 
than you will be ple ſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 
m—_— without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the E/ay of Human Under- 
ſanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
p p are 
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or Names for them: For Men being furniſhed with Words, by | 


the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcatce avoid © 
having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe Things, whoſe Names thoſe 
they converſe with have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every Part of our Knowledge, as. that of a God is, For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity: And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weightof Thought 
LEES and 
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are in Print, for Matters of Fact to quite another Purpoſe, as gn g 
about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univer/al 
Conſent of Mankind ; ſince ; leaves that Univer/al Con/ent as entire 
and as large as you. yourſelf do, or can own,. or ſuppoſe it. But 
here I have 10 Rea/on to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me 
this Occafion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book ; if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, 
as to think it in the leaft z2wvalidates the Argument for a God, from the 
Unwver/al Conſent of Mankind. n 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
noted, which you ſay were very ill cheen; 1 will crave leave to 
ay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul - Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenot, no ill Judge in the Cafe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the Pains to tranſlate into French, and publiſh it in his 
which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels, But to 
intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas J ; „ Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Eugliſb, aſſured Mr.“ Terry, 8 
That they of Sollanta had To God, But if he too 7 Temy's . 
have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, ] hope NE Pye 
you will be a little more favourable to a Divine of . ** 
the Church of England, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. This worthy Gentleman, in the 
Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has theſe Words : + They M. Ovins 
are ſunk even below Idolatry, are 8 F bot, * * 2 
Prieft and Temple, and ſaving a little Shew of Re- N 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh as 
to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be without 
any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. | | 

$. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any Part 
of the World, to expreſs. a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations; Though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, con- 
ueyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not the 
Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who made the Diſeo- 
very, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of 
the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; from 
whom other leſs conſidering People having once received ſo im- 


portant a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. | 
§. 11. This 
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Joicing, which is mage at the Full and New Moon, have loft all kind g 
Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their Convenience 
in this Liſe, that they have drowned all Senſe of the God of it, and ars 
grown guite careleſs of "the next. | N 0 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atbeiſin in theſe 
People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind, This, I think, may paſs for 
nothing, till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a Standard for 
the Senje of Mankind, All the Uſe I made of them was to ſhew, 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate aa of a God, 
But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will not that 
do ?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe do 
theſe Words ſignify ? 4 People /o firangely bereft of common Senſe, that 
they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beſt Ac, 
counts of the Gaſers of Soldania, c. I hope, if any of them were 
called Peter, Janet, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were 
Men: However, Courwee, Wewwena, and Cœauſbeda, and thoſe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Nemenclatpr, would hardly 
paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip, 10 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yaurſelf ſay 
here, may be a Motiye to you to conſider, That what you have laid 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Sus jet of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 
of Species; ſince you yourſelf own that there may be Individuals, 
wherein there is a common Nature with a particular Sub ſiſtence proper tq 
each of them; whereby you are ſo little able to know of which of the 
Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay God has prdered Beings, 
and which he hath diſtinguiſped by efſential Properties, that you arg in 
doubt whether hey ought to be reckoned among Mankind or no, 
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35 11. This is all could be inferred from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerfally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknoty- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God In- 
nate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ; ſince, I 
think, it may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
World who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea 
of Fire, I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 
ſhould be placed in an Iſland: where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in 
all the World befides ; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
would be as far removed from any Name or Notion of a God, 
*till ſome one amongſt them had employed his Thoughts to 
enquire into the, Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 
their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. N 8 te AG. 
F. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable to Suitable to 
the Goodneſs of God, to imprint, upen the Minds GOD”: Geood- 
, Men, Charatters and Notions of | himſelf, and %, 4hat all 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in Men ould 
ſo grand a Concernment; and alſo by that e 
means, to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and Nr 
Veneration due from fo intelligent a Creature as 
Man; and therefore he has done it. | 
This Argument, if it be of any force, will 
prove much more than thoſe,” who uſe it in this Caſe, expect 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that Gd hath done for 
Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only that 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an da of himſelf; 
but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in Obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a 
Will and Affections conſormable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the 
Dark, g after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, A&s xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. 
The Romanifts ſay, Tis beſt * Men, and fo ſuitable to the 
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bim, anſwered. 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh as 
to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be without: 
any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. | | 

$. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any Part 
of the. World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, . the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations: Though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, con- 
veyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not the 
Idea to be Innate ; but only that they, who made the Diſeo- 
very, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, —_—_ maturely of 
the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; from 
whom other leſs conſidering People having once received ſo im- 
portant a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. 2 
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Joicing, which is mage at the Full and New Moon, have loft all kind of 
Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their Convenience 
in this Life, that they have drowned all Senſe of the God of it, and are 
grown quite 8. of the next. bs 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atbeiſin in theſe 
People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind, This, I think, may paſs for 
nothing, till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a Standard for 
the Senje of Mankind, All the Uſe I made of them was to ſhew, 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Jaea of a God, 
But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will not that 
do ?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe do 
theſe Words ſignify ? A4 People /o firangely bereft of common Senſe, that 
#hey can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beſt Aer 
counts of the Cafers of Soldania, fc, I hope, if any of them were 
called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were 
Men: Howeyer, Courwee, Wewena, and Cowfheda, and thoſe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Nemenclator, would hardly 
paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip, | 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yaurſelf ſa) 
here, may be a Motive to you to confider, 'That what you have laid 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Subject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 
of Species; fince you yourſelf own that there may be Ind;widualc, 
wherein there is a common Nature with a particular Sub/itence proper tg 
each of them; whereby you are ſo little able to know of which of the 
Ranks or. Sorts they are, into which you ſay God has ordered Beings, 
and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by fential Properties, that you arg in 
donbt whether hey ought to be reckoned among Mankind or no, 
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F. 11. This is all could be inferred from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerfally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the ä of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of Gd In- 
nate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate ;' ſince, I 
think. it may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
World who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea 
of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 
ſhould be placed in an Iſland: where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in 
all the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
would be as far removed from any Name or Notion of a God, 
till ſome one amongſt them had employed his Thoughts to 
enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 
their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. r 140 12 Ig 7 
F. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is /urtable to Suitable to 
the Goodneſs of God, to imprint, upom the Minde. GOD": Good- 
, Men, Charatters and Notions of himſelf, and 1%, dat all 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in Men fpould 
ſo grand a Concernment; and alſo by that 2 
means, to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and 9 2 Ik 
Veneration due from fo intelligent a Creature as r 
Man; and therefore he has done it. Heh > anſwered. 
This Argument, if it be of any force, wil! | 
prove much more than thoſe,” who/uſe it in this Caſe, expect 
from it. For, if we conclude, that Gd hath done for 
Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only that 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an Idea of himſelf; 
but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in Obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a 
Will and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the 
Dark, g after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, Acts xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites crofs their Duty. 
The Romanifts ſay, Tis beſt for Men, and fo ſuitable to the 
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e \ 
Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould: be an' infallible Judge of 
Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, 
by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men, that every Man 
himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, whether, 
* the force of this Argument, they ſhall think, that every 
lan is fo. I think it a very good Argument, Lo ſay, the in- 
finitely wiſe God hath madeè it ſo; and therefore it is beſt. 
But it ſeems t9 me a little too much Confidence of our own i 
dom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo. 
And in the Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 
ſuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, when certain Experi- 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God 
hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſ- 
ſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ftamped on the Mind: Since he 
hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for 
the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to the End of 
ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a Man, by 
the ri bt Uſe of his natural Abiliries, may, without any In- 
nate Frinciples, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe 
Faculties of knowing, which he hath, was no more obliged, by 
his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 
than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 
he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, 
or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality, or at leaſt have but 
very ill ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they 
never employed their Parts, Faculties, and Powers induſtri- 
_ that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
Faſhipns, and Things of their Country, as they found them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 
Bay of Soldania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 
good a Mathematician, as any in it: The Difference between 
im and a more improved Engliſhman lying barely in this, that 
the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways 
Modes, and Notions of his awn Country, and never directe 
to any other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea 
of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts 
ee recog oe NED a aa 
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8. 1 1 grant, That if there were any Idea to be found ime 
nted on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon * TRIER - 
to expect it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as Ideas GOD 
a Mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, various in dif- 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and © ferent Men. 
that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of . iX 
human Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 
tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 
how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall ob- 
ferve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 
do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that 
make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings : Nor will 
he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater yariety of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to 
- get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame 
— their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter 
ew. h wy | 
$. 14. Can it be thought that the 7deas Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the fame Name, Men have fur different, 
| nay, often contrary and mconſi/lent Ideas and Conceptions 9 
Him? Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove 
an Innate Notion of him. fate U be 
$. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds ? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Cor- 
poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Neitics ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quar- 
rels, and other mean _—_ attributed by them to their 
Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 
World, 7. e. the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreſſions, *twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 
Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for 
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himſelf, but not any da: Since thoſe People, who agreed in 
the Name, had, at the ſame time, far different Apprehenſions 
about the Thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety of 
Deities, worſhipped. by the Heathen World, were but figura- 
tive Ways of expreſſing the ſeveral Attributes of that incompre- 
henſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, 
what they might be in their Original, I will not here enquire z 
but that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no- 
body will affirm: And he that will conſult the Voyage of the 
Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention, other Teſtimonies) will 
find that the Theology of the Szamites, profeſſedly owns a Plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the Abbé de Chaiſy more judiciouſiy re- 
marks, in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, , it conſiſts pro- 
perly.in acknowledging no God at all. 3111 51 

If it be ſaid, That Viſe Men of all Nations came to have 
true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant 
it. But then this, | | | 

Fir, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe Wife Men, being very few, perhaps one 
of a Thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow, | 
_ Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and conſiderate. Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 
ſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things, 
whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the far 
greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from com- 
mon Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating 
their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think the 
Notion of God Innate, becauſe all wife Men had it, Virtue too 


muſt be thought Innate, for that alſo. wiſe Men have always 
had. | 


$. 16, This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm : Nor 
hath, even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the Care taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, 
prevailed ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true 
Idaas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Enquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 
Heaven ; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concep- 
tions of him.? Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole 
Sets owning, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 
was corporeal, and of human Shape: And though we — 
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few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites, 


(though ſome I have met with that on it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country-People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſtall ind, that though the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are fo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
y can. imagine they were taught by a rational Man; 
much leſs that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
himſelf, Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with-theſe 
Ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
Bodies uncloathed; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is Want 
of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, 
if we have them not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Interſection of two 
ſtraight Lines, are equal. There was never any rational Crea- 
ture, that ſet himſelf fincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap- 
plied their Thoughts that Way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other, If any one think fit to call this (which is the 
utmoſt of its Extent): Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eaſily 
allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the 
Idea of God, no more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, 
85.54 9142 . 5 
17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a' the Idea of 
G D be the moſt — Diſcovery of 3 be not 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him is not Jnnate, as, I {nnate, | no 
think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- 94 c 
gine there will ſcarce be any other Idea found that Jeppo/ed Ir. 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- n 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to haye, it is a /trong Preſumption againſt all other Innate 
Characters. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. Idea of Sub- 
F. 18. I confeſs, there is another Idea which Aance, not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, nate, 


As 


, . —·» and 
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a5 it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Ida 


of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſa- 
tion or Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any Ideas, 
we might well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Facul- . 
ties we cannot procure to ourſelves: But we ſee on the con- 
trary, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Sub/tance, but only 
an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome-. 
thing whereof we have no particular, diſtinct, poſitive) Idea, 
which we take to be the Sub/tratum, or Support of thoſe Ideas, 
we do know. | 

$. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 
or Practical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 
ſaid, that a Man hath 1001. Sterling in his Poc- 


22 ket, and yet denied that he hath either Penny, 
Rats” fence Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of 
% Tdeas are Which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 


As that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 

Ideas about which they are, can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in them 
are Innate For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came there, 
the Aﬀent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of ſuch Ideas, will — 2 follow. Every one that 
hath a true Idea of God and Horſhip, will aſſent to this Pro- 
poſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in a 


Language he underſtands: And every rational Man, that hath 


not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this Pro- 
poſition to-morrow; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both of thoſe Ideas to-day. For if 
we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 
Ideas of God and Morſbip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas; which, therefore, th 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aﬀent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to- morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low; becauſe, when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 
Yellow, And therefore, if ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing cannot 
5 proye 
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prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

F. 20. To which let me add; If there be any No Inmate 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the Ideas in the 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be Memory. = 
lodged in the Memory, and from thence muſt be 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. e. muſt be known, 
when they are remembered, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known or perceived 
before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembered ; this Conſciouſneſs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 
membering from all other Ways of Thinking. Whatever dea 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 


by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 


Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
MI, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. 
Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation : 
And then I defire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of it, by Ways hereafter to be 
mentioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he 
had formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former 
Perception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea 
comes into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remem- 
bered, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can'be faid to be 
in the Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either 
actually in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at 
all, ox is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child 
had the Uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours; 
but then Cataracts hut the Windows, and he is forty or _> 

all 


Years perfectly in the dark; and in that Time perfectly lofi 

Memory of the 1deas of Colours he once had. This was the 
Caſe of a blind Man L once talked with, who loft his Sight by 
the Small-Pox,; when he was a Child, and had no more Notion 
of Colours than one born blind. I aſk, whether any one can ſay 


| 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one born blind? And I think nobody will ſay, that either 
of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His Ca- 
taracts are couched, and then he has the Ideas (which he re- 
members oy + Colours, de novo, by his reſtored Sight, con- 
veyed to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a 
former Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the Dark. In this Caſe, all theſe Ideas of Colours, 
which when out of View can be revived with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are faid 
to be in the Mind. The Uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
Idea being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there on] 
by being in the Memory; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
is not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 
had been known before, and is now remembered. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe no-where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, 
they can be revived without any Impreflion from without ; and 
whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are remem- 
bered, i. e. they bring with them a Perception of their-not 
being whol'y new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtin- 
uiſhing Difference between what is, and what is not in the 
——— or in the Mind; That what is not in the Memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, 
but the Mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate Ideas in 
the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation or Reflection. 1 
would fain meet with the, Man, who, when he came to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, or at any other I ime, remembered any of them; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. If 
any one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 
the Memory, I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible, 1 1 
Principles not $. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 
innate, be- is another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 
- cauſe of little theſe nor any other Principles are Innate. I 
Uſe, or little that am fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wile 
Certainty. GOD made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, 
cannot ſatisfy myſelf, why he: ſhould be ſup- 
. poſed to print, upon the Minds of Men, ſome univerſal Prin- 
ciples; 
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ciples; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern Spe- 
culation, are of no great Uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, not 
Self-evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable ſome other 
Truths, not allowed to be e. For to what Purpoſe ſhould 
Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of God, 
which are not clearer there than thoſe which-are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them ? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
Matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one 
will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no: Since, if there 
be ſuch Innate Idaas and Impreflions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, 
I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more hereafter, pa FREE - 
_ 22. To conclude ; Some Ideas forwardly 5 _ 
themſelves to all Men's Underſtandings; Wo 55 508. | 
ſome Sorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as noch Fanny 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions : f 
Other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in ferent Appli- 
Order, a due Comparing of them, and Deduc- cation of their 
tions made with Attention, before they can be, Faculties. 
diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the furſt 0 
Sort, becauſe of their ral and eaſy Reception, have been 
miſtaken for Innate: But the Truth is, /dzas and Notions are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties more readi] 
than others, and therefore are more generally received; thoug 
that too be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 
of our Minds, happen to- be employed : God having fitted Men 
with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, 
according as they are employed. The great Difference that is 
to be found in the Notions of Mankind is, from the diffe- 
rent Uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe 
the moſt) taking Things upon Truſt, miſemploy their Power 
of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 
ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 
few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great Degrees, of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
other, having never let their Thoughts looſe in the _— 
0 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangſe 


are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any thing 
can be; and I think more evident than many of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 


however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 


cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 


ticks itſelf, which arc as clear and evident as this; becauſe in 


his Scarch of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopped his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of x God, yet he that 


ſhall content himſelf with Things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not 


make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with 
Diligence and Attention, may live long without any Notion of 
ſuch a Being. And if any Perſon hath, by Talk, put ſuch a 
Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: But if he 
hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no per- 
fecter than his, who having been told, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon truſt, 
without examining the Demonſtration; and may vield his Af- 


ſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 
Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employed, 


were able to make clear and evident to him; But this only 
by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge depends upon the 
right Uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how 
little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be 
in all Mankind for their Direction; which all Men could not 
but know, if they were there, or elſe they would be there to 
no Purpoſe: And which, ſince all Men do not know, nor can 
diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch. 

$. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 


nr Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
1e fer apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of 


| themſelves. — and Certainty, I cannot tell: J per- 


ſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the Way I have pur- 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 


This I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 


quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe ; Truth 
has 
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has been my only Aim: And wherever that has appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing. whether the Footſteps of any other lay that Way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpet to other Men's Opinions ; but 
after all, the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope it 
will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps we ſhould 
make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 
templative AKnowledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the 
Confideration of Things themſelves; and made Uſe rather of our 
own Thoughts, than other Men's, to find it. For, I think, we 
may as rationally hope to ſee with other Men's Eyes, as to know 
by other Men's Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves con- 
ſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Men's 
Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 
ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent 
only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 
own Reaſon to under/tand thoſe Truths which gave them Repu- 
tation. Ari/totle was certainly a knowing Man; but nobody 
ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confi- 
dently vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up 
of another's Principles, without examining them, made not 
him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 
ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he really knows 
and comprehendsj: What he believes only, and takes upon 
Truſt, are but Shreds; which, however well in the whole 
Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, though it 
were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be but 
Leaves and Duſt when it comes to Uſe. 

$. 24. When Men have found ſome general 
Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as foon Jherce the 
as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eaſy Opinion of 
May to conclude them Innate. This being once Jnnate Prin- 
received, it eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of ciples. 
Search, and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, | 
concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate : And it was of no 
ſmall Advantage to thoſe who affefted to be Maſters and 
Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Prin- 
ciples muſt not be queſtioned: For having once eſtabliſhed this 
Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers 
upon a Neceſſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; which was 
to take them off from the Uſe of their own Reaſon and Judg- 

Vor. I. E ment, 
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ment, and put them on believing and taking them upon truſt, 
without farther Examination : In which poſture of blind Cre- 
dulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful 
to ſome Sort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man 
over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Prin- 
ciples, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a 
Man ſwallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to 
his Purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined 
the Ways whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 
verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult, in the 
Minds of Men, from the Being of Things themfelves, when 
duly conſidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the Applica- 
tion of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and 
judge of them, when duly employed about them. | 
§. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds 
Conclufion. herein, is the Deſign of the following Diſcourſe ; 
which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been neceſſary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And ſince the Arguments 
which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 
received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 
Taſk it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or Improbability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
the aſſaulting of Towns ; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it affords 
but a fit Rife for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future Part 
of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and 
conſiſtent with itſelf, as far as my own Experience and Ob- 
ſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to ere@ it on ſuch a Baſis, 
that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, 
leaning on borrowed or begged Foundations: or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all 
of a Piece, and hang together, Wherein I warn the Reader, 
not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs 1 
may be allowed the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted ; and then, I doubt not, but 
I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles I 
proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Men's own unprejudiced 
Experience 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who profeſſes ho more, than to lay 
down candidly and freely his own Conjectures concerning a 
Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other Deſign 
than an unbiafſed Enquiry after Truth. 


C HA P. I. 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 
$. 1, VERY Man being conſcious to 


himſelf, That he thinks; and that Idea #s the 
which his Mind is applied about, — of 
whilſt thinking, being the Ideas | 
that are there; tis paſt doubt, that Men have 

in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the 
Words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, 
Elephant, Army, Drunkennefs, and others: It is in the firſt place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them? I know it is a 
received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and original 
Characters ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very firſt Being. 
This Opinion I have at large examined already; and I pol 
what I have ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much more 
eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtanding 
may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degrees 
they may come into the Mind ; for which I thall appeal to 


every one's own Obſervation and Experience. 


. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as | 

5 white Paper, void of all Characters, Phnom 
without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur- 6 Noſbeckion. 
niſhed ? Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, 

which the buſy and boundleſs Fer of Man has painted on it, 
with an 3 endleſs Variety? Whence has it all the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Experience: In that, 7 our Knowledge is yaw 
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and from that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our Obſervation 
employed either about external ſenſible Objects, or about the in- 
ternal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our- 
ſelves, is that which ſupplies our Under/tandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking. "Theſe Two are the Fountains of Know- 
ledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, 


do ſpring. . Firſt, Our Senſe | Ps 
| ö 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about par- 
* 27 gene ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind 
3 77 „e ſeveral diſtinct Perceptions of Things, according 
8 to thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do 
affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
we have of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities ; which 
when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external Objects convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the Ideas 
we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 


them to the Underſtanding, I call SENSATION. 
§. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain from 


T heOperations which Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding 
of our Minds T : 8 8 
7he other Source with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of 
of them. our own Mind within us, as it is emplo 
about the Ideas it has got: which Operations 
when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh the 
Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from Things without ; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the 
different Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious 
of, and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our 
Underſtandings as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And tho' it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with 
external Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called Internal Senſe, But as I call the other Senſa- 
tion, fo I call this REFLECTION ; the Ideas it affords being 
ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own Operations 
within itſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the following Part of 
this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice 
which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner 
of them, by reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe 
Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. 
external, material Things, as the Objects of SENsATION, and 


the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of 
$5 Oe REFLECTION, 
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REFLECTION, are to me the only Originals from whence all 
our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Term ations here 
I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions 
of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome Sort of Paſſions ariſin 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs 
ariſing from any Thought. 4 

§. 5. The Underftanding ſeems to me not to 11 
have the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas, which e ef bbe one 
it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- „ ie orber 
ternal ar W furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of of theſe. 
ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different 
Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſbes the 
Under/flanding with Ideas of its own Operations. | 

Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jets of his Senſes, or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 
ſidered as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 
on taking a ſtrict View, ſee that he has not any Idea in his Mind 
but what one of theſe two have imprinted ;, though, perhaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the Underſtand- 
ing, 2 = ſhall ſee OT is : 

Y. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State o : 
A 8 at his firſt ee into the World, will 2 wy 
have little Reaſon to think him ſtored with Plenty : 
of Ideas, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. 
"Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And tho 
the /deas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet *tis often ſo — before ſome unuſual Qualities come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 
Beginning of their Acquaintance with them: And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them. 
Variety of Ideas, whether Care be taken about it or no, are 
imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are buſy 
at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and 

E 3 ſome 
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ſome tangible A ne fail not to ſollicit their proper Senſes, 
and enforce an Entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will 
be granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 
never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that 
from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, 
has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 
8 §. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 
Men are di fewer or more ſimple Ideas from without, accord- 
fe OP 7 | ing as the Oljects they converſe with, afford 
2 _ 4. greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operations 
rng 4» the ge. Of their Minds within, according as they more 
g to the dif- 
ferext Objects or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 
they converſe templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
avith. but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet un- 
| leſs he turn his Thoughts that Way, and confi- 
der them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
any Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock, may be ſo placed, that 
they may come in his Way every Day; but yet he will have 
but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, 
till he applies himſelf with Attention, to conſider them each in 
particular. 
| $. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why tis 


1 pretty late before moſt Children get Ideas of the 
becauſe they " Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 


need Attention, not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt 
ASS K+ Part of them all their Lives: Becauſe, though 
they paſs there continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make 
not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 
ſtint, laſting Ideas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 
itſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 
into it, are ſurrounded with a World of new Things, which, 
by a conſtant Sollicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 


ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the Variety of changing Objects. Thus the 
firſt Vears are uſually employed and diverted in looking abroad. 
Men's Buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 
tion to outward Senſations, ſeldom make any — 

| lection 
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flection on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 
riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever at * 

- 9. To aſk, at what Time a Man has j | 

3 . is to aſk when he begins to — 7 _ 
having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame 1 1 
Thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul 5% ,, per- 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Percep- iu © 
tion of Ideas in itſelf conſtantly, as long as it 

exiſts ; and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which, if true, to 
enquire after the Beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame as to 
enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Account; 


Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt | 


both at the ſame Time. 

F. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to , lehnt 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome Time „ ah dit 6 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the fr ;4;, a,aus 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- *progfe.. 
5 by thoſe who have better thought of that 

atter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Saul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Idaas being (as 
I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never flum- 
bers nor fleeps ; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
think : But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to ſay, that actual hem» is eſſential to the Soul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- 
— Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul akvays 
thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to 
at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether 
I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
Matter of Fact, 'tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 
Hypotheſis, which is the very . in diſpute; by which way 

4 one 
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one may prove thing; and 'tis but ſuppoſing that all 
— hlt the — Ad beats, think, and tis ufficiently 
22 and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt — 
ut he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 
potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 
rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 
potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which Way 
of proving amounts to this, that [ muſt neceſſarily think all laſt 
Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I myſelf 
cannot perceive that I always do fo. | 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not _— of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to 
them it is, and to them it will always be neceflary, till we can 
think without being conſcious of it, 
$. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
It is not al. is never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
evays conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
Hit, without Dreaming be not an Affection of the 
whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in @ fleeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I aſk, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs of Miſery? I am 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies 
on, For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or, if it 
be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
ſame Perſon : But his Soul when he fleeps, and Socrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perſons ; ce waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 
it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he fleeps, without perceiving 
any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. F * 
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if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and 
Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
place 1 Identity. 

. 12, The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, 8 
fag? theſe Men. J/hil/t i” thinks Ry perceives, * Jeeping 
it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or **: Ho 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and 5 a 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Pere * 

— 1 — — all 5 * The cee SE 

Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of are two Per- 

this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caftor, ons. 

whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body; \ 
which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 
do with, who ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 
apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think, whilſt 
Caftor is aſleep, what Caftor is never conſcious of, tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill 
thinking in the waking Man, whereof the fleeping Man is 
never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I aſk then, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct 
Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miſerable? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, make the 
Soul bi the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think 
apart, what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no- 
body will make Identity of Perſons to conſiſt in the Soul's 
being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter ; 
For, if that be neceſſary to Identity, twill be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 
Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, or two | 


together, | 
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one may prove any thing; and 'tis but ſuppoſing that all 
Watches, whilſt the Balance beats, think, and ' tis ſulfciently 
8 and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt — * 
ut he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his 
potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 
rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 
potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which Way 
of proving amounts to this, that [ muſt neceſſarily think all laſt 
Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I myſelf 
cannot perceive that I always do fo. | | 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do fay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſlary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to 
them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can 
think without being conſcious of it, 
$. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
I is not al. is never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
wvays conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it, without Dreaming be not an Affection of the 
whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to con- 


ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it, 


If the Soul doth think in à fleeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I aſk, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs of Miſery? I am 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed 6r Earth he lies 
on, For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or, if it 
be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
ſame Perſon : But his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perſons ; — waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 
it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he fleeps, without perceiving 
any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. F * 
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if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and 


Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
place perſonal Identity. 

$. 12, The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks ; 
ſay theſe Men. 7/hil/t it thinks and perceives, 1 * J 


it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or 8 


Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and ; , ,,. 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Percep- feep ing pane 
tions. But it has all this apart: The ſleepin waking Mar 
Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all are two Per- 
this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Cafter, . 

whilſt he is fleeping, retired from his Body; ; 
which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 
do with, who ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 
apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caftor's Soul can think, whilſt 
Caftor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ftill 
thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is 
never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I aſk then, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct 
Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miſerable? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the 
Soul — the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think 
apart, what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no- 
body will make Identity of Perſons to conſiſt in the Soul's 
being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter: 
For, if that be neceſſary to Identity, *twill be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 
Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, or two Moments 


together. 
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$. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Impoſſible to ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 
convince tbeſe js always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 


3 Fd any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be 
dreaming, convinced, that their T boughts are ſometimes 
that they for four Hours buſy without their knowing of 
think. it; and if they are taken in the very Act, waked 


in the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, 

can give no manner of Account of it. 
$. 14. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Soul 
That Men thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, but the Memory 
dream without retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping Man 
remembring {ſhould be this Moment buſy a thinking, and 
it, in vain the next Moment in a waking Man not remem- 
arged. ber, nor be able to recollect one jot of all thoſe 
| Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and 
would need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to make it 
be believed. For who can without any more ado, but being 
barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt Part of Men do, 
during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of 
fomething, which if they were aſked, even in the middle of 
theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of ? Moſt 
Men, I think, paſs a great Part of their Sleep without Dream- 
ing. I once knew a Man that was bred a Scholar, and had no 
bad Memory, who told me, he had never dreamed in his Life 
till he had that Fever he was then newly recovered of, which 
was about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age. 
J ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt 
every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples 
enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights without 

dreaming. | 

$. 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo 
Upon this Hy- much as one Moment, is a very uſeleſs Sort of think- 
pothefis, the ing And the Soul, in ſuch a State of thinking, 
T houghts of a goes very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking- 
Jerping Mar laſs, which conſtantly receives Variety of 
— 2 2 mages, or Ideas, but retains none; the diſap- 
pear and vaniſh, and there remain no Footſteps 
of them: The Looking-glaſs is never the better 
for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 
will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are employed and made uſe of in thinking; and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left after ſuch "Thinking ; 
3 but 
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but that in the Thinking of the Saul, which is not perceived in a 
feeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making no uſe of 
the Organs of the Body, leaves no ne on it, and conſe- 
quently no Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the Abſurdity of two diſtinct Perſons, which follows from this 
Suppolition, I anſwer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind 
can receive and contemplate without the Help of the Body, it 
is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the Help of the 
Body too; or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, will have but 
little Advantage by Thinking. It it has no Memory of its own 
Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, and be able ta 
recall them upon Occaſion ; if it cannot reflect upon what is 
paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reaſonings, and 
Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this Rate, will not make it 
a much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 
Characters a on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effaces, 
or Impreſſions made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are 
altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; that once out of 
Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſelves 
behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean 
or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely 
wiſe Creator ſhould make Fd admirable a Faculty, as the Power 


of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excel- 


lency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſe- 
leſly employed, at leaſt 7 part of its Time here, as to think con- 
ſtantly without remembering any of thoſe Thoughts, without 
doing any Good to itſelf or others, or being any Way uſeful to 
any other Part of the Creation, If we will examine it, we 
ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter, any where in the Univerſe, made fo little Uſe of, and fo 
wholly thrown away. © bio 
5 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances Ones 

of Perception, whilſt we are qeep, and retain the 54 5 . 
Memory of thoſe Thoughts : But how extrava- baue Ide- 

ant and incoherent for the moſt part they are; as" or derived 
ow little conformable to the Perfection and Or- from Senſation 
der of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted or Refle4ion, 
with Dreams, need not be told. This I would wil- of which there 
lingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it #s =o Appear- 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Ace. 


Body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no. 
| If 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking 
to the Body: If it does not, 'tis a wonder that our Dreams 
ſhould be, for the moſt part, fo frivolous and irrational; and 
that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies 
and Meditations. | 
F. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 
If IT think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
when I know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that are 
it not, nebody in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elje can know Union with the Body, before it hath received 
it. | any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men 
are, as I take it, all made up of the waking Man's 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis 
ſtrange, if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought be- 
fore it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (ſo private that the Man himſelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new Diſcove- 
ries. Who can find it reaſonable, that the Soul ſhould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo EP Thoughts, and 
yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Sen- 


ſation or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but 


ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be 
Jeſs natural to a Spirit? "Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never 
once, in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 
Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's View any 
other Ideas, but what have a Tang of the Caſk, and manifeſtly 
derive their Original from that Union. If it always thinks, and 
ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it re- 
collects its native Ideas; and during that Retirement from com- 
municating with the Body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the Ideas 
it is buſted about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more na- 
tural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underived from 
the Body, or its own Operations about them: Which ſince the 
waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Sou] remembers ſomething that the 
Man does not, or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch Ideas 
— are derived from the Body, or the Mind's Operations about 
em. 


§. 18. I 
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§. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo 


confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, or 
which is all one, that a Man always thinks, how 
they come to know it; nay, how they come to 
know that they themſelves think, when they themſelves 
do not perceive it, This, I am afraid, is, to be 
ſure, without Proofs; and to know, without per- 
ceiving : *Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken 
up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe 
clear Truths, that either their own Evidence 
forces us to admit, or common Experience makes 
it Impudence to deny, 


How knows 
any one that 
the Soul al- 
ways thinks 
For if it ble 
not a ſelf-evi- 
dent Propoft- 
tion, it needs 
Procf. 


For the moſt that can be ſaid of it is, 


That 'tis poſſible the Soul may always think, but not always 
retain it in Memory: And I ſay, it is as poſſible, that the Soul 
may not always think; and much more probable, that it ſhould 
ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that 
a long while together, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next 
Moment after, that it had thought. 
$. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the That a Man 

Man not to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to 
make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſi- 


ders well theſe Men's Way of ſpeaking, one ſhould 
be led into a Suſpicion, that they do ſo. For they 
who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, 


tain it the next 
Moment, wery 
improbable. 


that I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a Man think, and 
not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of 
Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but 
1s not always conſcious of it ; they may as well lay his Body 
is extended without having Parts. For it is altogether as intel- 
ligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 
any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that 
it does ſo, They who talk thus, may,' with as much Reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is always 
hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas Hunger 
conſiſts in that very Senfation, as Thinking conſiſts in being 
conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, that a Man is always 
conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I aſk, How they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſles in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not myſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledge, here, can go beyond his Experience, Wake a Man out 
of a ſound Sleep, — aſk him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 

. thought 


A. 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 
can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 
Reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep ? This is ſomething be- 
yond Philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 
diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there myſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating 
Sight, who can certainly ſee that I think, when I cannot per- 
ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet can 
ſee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all 
the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that 
they do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a Step beyond the 
Roſicrucians; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to 
others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But 'tis but defining the Soul to be 
a Subſtance that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If 
ſuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can 
ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have no 
Souls at all, ſince they find a good Part of their Lives paſs away 
without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no Sup- 
poſitions of any eg, are of Force enough to deſtroy conſtant 
Experience; and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowing be- 
yond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute 
and Noiſe in the World. 8 
20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, 
_ roof * the Soul thinks before the 2 have forme 
or Refleion, it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 
evident, if we Crealed and retained, ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, 
obſerve Chil- to improve its Faculty of Thinking in the ſeve- 
aren. ral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by com- 
pounding thoſe Ideas, and 1 its own 
acility, in 
Remembering, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other M of 
Thinking. | 
$. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſerva- 
tion and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to —_— that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt Part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 


awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 


Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 


lent Impreſſion upon the Body, forces the Mind to perceive _ 
| p atte 
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attend to it: He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will perhaps find 
Reaſon to imagine, that a Fætus in the Mother's Womb differs 
not much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt 
Part of its Time without Perception or Thought, doing very 
little but ſleep, in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and 
is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 
ſame Temper ; where the E — no Light, and the Ears, 
ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where there 
little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move the 

enſes. 

$. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 
comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 

the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
tain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And fo 
we may obſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves in theſe, 
and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarg- 
ing, Compounding, and Abſtracting its Ideas, and of reaſoning 
about them, and reflecting upon all theſe ; of which I thall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. | | 

§. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, Iden a Man begins ts 
have any Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation. For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in the 
Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that 
Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation ; which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome Part of the Body, 
as produces ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. Tis 
about theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward Ob- 
jects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch Ope- 
rations as we call, Perception, Remembering, Conſideration, Rea- 
ſoning, &c. | 

$. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 70 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- To rn 
ſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Set ; 4 be 
of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Refledtion, Theſe e. 
Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes b Say 
outward Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind ; and its 
#wn Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and pro- 


per to itſelf, which, when reflected on by itſelf, become alſo 
| Odjects 
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Objects of its Contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, The Original 

all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, 
is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on 
it; either through the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, and the 
Ground-work whereon to build all thoſe — which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime 
Thoughts, which tower above the Clouds, and reach as high 
as Heaven itſelf, take their Riſe and Footing here: In all that 
great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Spe- 
culations it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for 
its Contemplation. 

* 5. In this Part, the Under/landing is merely 
pa 


In the — e; and whether or no it will have theſe Be- 
122 7, 4 U ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
Aras ding 4 is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 


Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
Ae lar Ideas upon — Minds, whether we will or 
no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaſt, ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 
Theſe ſmple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Under/tand- 
ing can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
_ nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, than a 
irror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, 
which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 
ception of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. 


F 
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Untompounded F. 1, HE better to underſtand the Na- 
Appearances, ture, Manner, and Extent of our 


K nowledge, one Thing is carefully 
to be obſerved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that is, that 


ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. | 
3 8 bi Though 
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Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
Things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no 
Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet tis plain, the 
Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 


in from the ſame Object, at the ſame Time, {different Ideas; 
as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour ; the Hand feels 


| Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax: Yet the 
ſimple Ideas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfeQ! 
diſtia& as thoſe that come in by different Saks; the Coldnels 
and Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as 
diſtin& Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a 
Lilly, or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and diſ- 
tin& Perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being 
each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one 
22 Appearance or Conception in the Mind, 2 is not 
diſtinguiſhable into different /deas. 

S8. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all The Mind 
our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed |, IT 
to the Mind only by thoſe two Ways above- „ dfiroy 
mentioned, wiz. Senſation and Reflettion. (1) them; 
When the Underftanding is once ſtored with 

theſe ſimple /deas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can 
make at Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power 


— 


(1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 

ſted and furniſhed to the Mind only by. Senſation and Re flection, 
the Biſhop of Worceſter makes uſe of the Idea of Subfance in theſe 
Words: If the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then wwe muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not tn 
by Senſation or Reflection; and /o we may be certain of ſomething which 
awe have not by thoſe Ideas. | 8 

To which our Author (“) anſwers: Theſe Words (“) I his firft 
of your Lordſhip's contain nothing as I ſee in them er to the 
againſt me: For I never ſaid that e general Idea Biſhop * N 
of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection, Worceſter, 
or that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 5p. 35, &c. 
tho' it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a ig 
complex Idea, made up of the general Idea of Something, or Being, 
with. the Relation of a Support to Accidents, For general [geas 
come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, 
but are the Creatures or [Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B. 
ftanding, as I think I have ſhewn ; and alſo how 2.c. 25. C. 
the Mind makes them from Ideas which it has got 28. F. 18. 
by Senſation and Reflection; and as to the Jabas of 

T# hos” | F Relation, 
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of the moſt exalted Wit or enlarged Underſtanding, by any 
Quickneſs or Variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new 
fimple Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before men- 
tioned : Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding deſtroy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it ts 
in the great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, 
however managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to 
compound and Aivide the Materials that are made to his hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making the leaft Particle of 
new Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in 
Being. The ſame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea 
not received in by his Senſes, from ee, Objects; or by 
Reflection, from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 
I would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never 
affected his Palate; or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never 
ſmelt: And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a 
blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtinct 


Notions of Sounds. 


Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
I have likewiſe ſhewn. 

But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
1deas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Material; of all our Know- 
ledge ; give me Leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a Place or two, 
out of my Book, to explain myſelf; as I thvs ſpeak of Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection: | 

That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 
EL © their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made 
B. 2. c. 1. f. 5. out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 

Stock of 1deas, and we have nothing in our Minds, 

«* which” did not come in one of theſe two Ways.” This Thought, 

in another Place, I expreſs thus. | | | 

© Theſe are the molt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the 
Mind has, and out of which is made all its other 

B. 2. c. 7. J. 10. Knowledge; all which it receives by the two fore- 
mentioned Ways of Senſation and Reflection.“ And, 

5 Thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View. 
B.2.c.21.4.73. of our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are 
f derived, and of which they are made up.” | 

This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, is what I have thought 
concerning {deas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation 
and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Know- 
ledge : I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better 


ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Repretenſion. For that 
| your 
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F. 4. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 
impoſſible to God to make a Creature with other Organs, and 
more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Notice of 
corporeal Things, than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted 
which he has given to Man: Vet I think it is not poſſible: for 
any one to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever con- 
ſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides: Sounds, 
Taſtes; Smells, viſibſe and tangible Qualities. And had Man- 
kind been made with but four Senſes; the Qualities then, which 
are the Objects of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our No- 
tice, Imagination and Conception, as now any belonging to 4 


 foxth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which whe-- 


ther yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt 
and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a — Teo: | 
ſumption to deny. He that will not Tet himſelf proudly at the . 


your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with itz appeary not only by 
the Words under Confideration, but by theſe alſo: But we are fill. 
rold, that our Underflanding can have no other Ideas, but either from 
S$en/ation or Refletion; CEPT TRY ER 5 
Vour Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon; ſtands 
thus: F the general Idea of Subflante be grounded upon plain and evi- 
dent Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subftance, which comes 
hot in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a Conſequence which; with 
Submiffion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Sup- 
Poſition, which I think will not hold, viz; That Reaſon and Ideas are 
inconſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then 42d qa Idea 
of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Re z and yet 
it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on 
and derived from Ideas which come in by Senſation or Ręflection, and ſo 
cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 
To explain myſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter: All 
the 7deas of all the ſenfible Qualities of 4, Cherry come into my 
Mind by Senſation ; the Ideas of Perteiving, Thinking, Reaſoning; 

Knowing, Wc. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe 
Qualities and Actions, or Powers; are perceived by the Mind; to be 
by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, we find that wwe can haue no true Conception of any Modes 
or Accidents; bat we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein 
they are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themſelves. Hence 
the Mind perceives their neceſſary Connexion with Inherence or be- 
ing ſupported ; which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind frames the 
correlative Idea of a Support. For I never denied; that the Mind 
could frame to itſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhewed the quite 
contrary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation 
cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and 
the Thing here related as a Supporter, or a Support, is not repteſented 
2 d do 
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ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the 
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Top of all Things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconſiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 
to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and 
different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little 
Knowledge or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer 
of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; 

Wiſdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 
nion of Man's having but five Senſes, though, perhaps, there 
may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves 
equally to my preſent Purpoſe. 


* — * 
— * _ * 


to the Mind, by any clear and diſtinct Idea; therefore the obſcure 


and indiſtinct, vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to 
be the poſitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or Subſtra- 


tum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined Idea of 


Something, is, by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from the 
ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection: And thus the Mind, from 
the poſitive, fimple Ideas got by Senſation or Refleftion, comes to the 


general, relative Idea of Subflance, which, without theſe poſitive, 


ple Ideas, it would never have. 


CHAP. 


This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular 


Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: We find aue can have no true Conception of any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muff conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein they 


are; fince it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of Things, that Modes or 


Accidents ſhould fubfift by themſelves. 


Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subftance : And 


ſays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection wwe come fo know the Powers 
and Properties of Things ; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 
Something beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould Jub/ift by 


themſelves : So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by be 


Rational Idea of Subftance, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I 


have ſaid, that it is founded on fimple 1d:as of Senſation or Reflec- 


tion, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. 


Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, Aud 
ave have not by thoſe Ideas; 


fo wwe may be certain of ſome Things which 
which is a Propofition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your Lordſhip will for- 

give me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it 

is uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip means, we may certainly 
know the Exiftence of ſomething, which we have not by thoſe Ideas; 

or certainly know the diſtin Properties of ſomething, which we have 

not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition, 

which wwe have not by thoſe Ideas: For to be certain of ſomething may 

ſignify either of theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I 

do not ſee how I am concerned in it. 


Wc AMS. --* 
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CHAP. III. 


IDEAS of one Senſe. 


§. 1. HE better to conceive the Idas 9 
we receive from Senſation, it may lt ms , 
not be amiſs for us to conſider 

them, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 

their Approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves per- 

ceivable by us. | 


Firft then, There are ſome, which come into our Minds 
by one Senſe only. \ ; 
| Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only, | 
| Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and 
are ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the Ways of Senſation and Re- 
fection. N 


We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 
Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which haue Admit- TP 
tance ne thro” ot. Senſe, which is peculiarly . 
adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co- 1,5, f Se. 

lours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with 5; Sound, of 
their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, Hearing, &c. 
as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the 
reſt, come in only by the Eyes: All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, 
and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, 
by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 
which are the Conduits to convey them from without to their 
Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may 
ſo call it) are any of them ſo diſordered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other 
Way to bring themſelves into View, and be perceived by the 
Underſtanding. | 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity : all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough ; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as Hard and Soft, 
Tough and Brittle, are obvious enough, 

F. 2. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate ,, 5. mple 
all the particular . Ideas belonging to each 7 * 
Senſe: Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would, there ames. 


being a great many more of them belonging to 
| 74 moſt 
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moſt of the Senſes than we have Names for. The Variety of 


Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than Species of 
Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet 
and Stinting commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which, in 
effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; 
though the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both ſweet, are cer- 
tainly very diſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes, that 
by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with 
Manes. Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all 
the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variet 

of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt 


every ſort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 


Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore, in the Account of ſimple Ideas 
I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 

oft material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves 
iel apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently 
the Ingredients of our complex Ideas; amongſt which, I 22 
I may well account Solidity; which therefore I ſhall treat 


o 


jn the next Chapter. | 


* 
= 


& 1. JF HE Hes of Salidiy we receive by 
my Idea from | our Touch; and it ariſes from the 
Than; * ; Reſiſtance which we find in Body, 


- to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 


more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. Whether we. 


moye or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
fomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
ſinking downwards; and the Bodies, which we daily handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
2 by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the Approach of the 

arts of our Hands that preſs them, That which thus hinders the 
Approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one towardy 
another, I call Solzd:ty, I will not diſpute whether this Accep- 
9 | ration 


* 
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tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification, 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I 
think the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtify, 
this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it /mpe- 
netrability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe of 
its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Impenetrability, which is nega- 
tive, and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than Soli- 
dity itſelf, This, of all other, ſeems the Idea mott intimately 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matter: And though our 
Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in 
Body, where-ever, or however modified. ES 
$. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- Solidity fills 

by we conceive it to fill Space. The Idea of Space, 
which filling of Space, is, That where we ima- 

ine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
1 to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances; and 
will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ſtraight Line, from coming to touch one an- 
other, unleſs it removes from between them in a Line not pa- 
rallel to that which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bo- 
dies, which we ondinacily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with, 

This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other . 

SE out of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is ſo =_ ew 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- ; 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſt- 
ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our 
Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure Space, which is ca- 
pable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary /dea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 
out Salidity. For (not to go fo far as Annihilation of any par- 


ticular Body) I aſk, whether a Man cannot have the Iden of 
F 4 the 
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the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think *tis evident he can: 
The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea of 
Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 
Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do 
not aſk, whether Bodies do fo exiſt, that the Motion of one 
Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt 
a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 
Idea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? And, I 
think, this no one will deny: If fo, then the Place it deſerted 
gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto 
another Body may enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protru- 
ſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, 
the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether 
any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor 
does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion of one 
Body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not fol- 
low it. The Neceſſity of ſuch 2 Motion is built only on the. 
| Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtinct 
t Ideas of Space and Solidity : Which are as different as Reſiſt- 
| ance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes 


_— a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewn in another 
lace, | 


| 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from 
From Hard- Haas, in 5 Solidity conſiſts th Replelon, 
neſs. and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 
the Space it poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm 
Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſen- 
fible Bulk, ſo that the Whole does not 66, N change its Figure, 
And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, 
only in Relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies ; that 
being generally called hard by us, which will put us to Pain, 
ſooner than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our 
Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Si- 
tuation of its Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. 

But this Difnculty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water, For 
| though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 

i eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them : yet 
it 
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it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa- 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by 
a ſide Motion be more eaſily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble : But if they could be 
kept from making place by that fide Motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any 
Force to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteft Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween. them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He 
that ſhall fill a yielding foft Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, that nothing 
but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, may be pleafed to make a Trial with the Air 
incloſed in a F 2 ot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold filled with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft 
a Body as Water : For the Golden Globe thus filled. being put 
into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 
Screws, the Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that 
yery cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and ſo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
be made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
Gre) - 5 < 

i Ba this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- * 
ſo? of Body diſtinguiſhed rae the Extenſion RT 
of Space: The Extenſion of Body being no- Neſßſgance and 
thing, but the Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, Prorrufon. 
ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of 
Space, the Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 
Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 
| Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 

and Solidity, there ate ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my- 
ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think cher have as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the Diſ- 
tance between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 
between; 


1 


* 
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between; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtin, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not how Men, who have the ſame 
Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the fame 
Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one another, any more 
than a Man, who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtin Ideas 
of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I 
mention in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar- 
let was like the Sound of a Trumpet. | 
$. 6. If any one aſks me, What this Solidity is, 
What it is, I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let him 
put a Flint or a Foot-Ball between his Hands, 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts ; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier, The ſimple 7deas 
we have are ſuch,” as Experience teaches them us; but if, be- 


yond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in 


the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking ; 
and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


CHAP. V, 


Of Simple IDEAS of divers Senſes. 


HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space 

or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe 
make perceiyable Impreſſions both on the Eyes and 
Touch; and we can receive and conyey into our Minds the 
1deas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large gf theſe in another Place, f here only enume- 


rate them, 
CHAP, 
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; 0 H A P. VI. 
Of Simple Ip EAS of Reflection. 
h $. I, T Mind receiving the Ideas, men- Seb 


tioned in the foregoing Chapters, * _.. 

from without, — 2 it turns its "wy of the 
View inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its own «er Ideas. 
Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from 
thence other /deas, which are as capable to be the Objects of 
5 Contemplation, as any of thoſe it received ATE: n 

hings. 
F. 2. The two great and principal Actions of 
hs Mind, which 8 moſt frequently conſidered, — mad 
and which are ſo frequent, that every one that and Idea of 
pleaſes may take notice of them in humſelf, are piling, we 
bave 


theſe two : | | 
Perception, or Thinking ; and Reflection. 
Valition, or Willing. 
The Power of Thinking is called the Underflanding, and the 
Power of Volition is called the Mill, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 
the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Res 
membrance, - Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, Knqzuledge, . 
&c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, 


CHAP, VII. 
of Simple Ip EAS of both Senſation and Refiettion, 


. 122 be other ſimple Ideas, which 
p convey themſelyes Rs the Mind — any 
by all the Ways of Senſation and ; 

Reflection, viz. 

Plegſure, or Delight; and its O ppoſite, 

Pain, or Uneaſimeſs, 

Power, 

x i/tence, 


nit. 
; 872. Dabght, 


[ 
| 
j 
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$. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 
ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senfation and Reflection: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to fignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us; 
whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or an 
Thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satiſ- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one Side; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 
c. on the other; they are ſtill but different Degrees of the 
fame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, De- 
light or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt com- 
monly uſe for thoſe two Sorts of Ideas. 

$. 3. The infinitely wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or k 
them at reſt, as we think fit ; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
to move ourſelves, and other contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
fiſt all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 
that Subject with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
Senſations, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſepa- 
rated from all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, 
we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action to 
another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. And 
ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; 
but let our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adrift, without 
any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideat of our Minds, 
like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances there, as 
it happened, without attending to them. In which State, 
Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties-of Underſtandin 
and Will, would be a very idle, unactive Creature, and baſs 
his Time only in a N Dream. It has therefore 
pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to 
the Ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our 
Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Ob- 
jects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which he had en- 
dowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unem- 
ployed by us. 

$. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 
that Pleafure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties P 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 
ration, that Pain is often produced by the ſame Objetts and 
Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near 3 
tion, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where 
we expected Pleaſure, gives us new Occaſion of admiring the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pre- 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many Things to our Bodies, to. warn us of the Harm that they 
will do, as Advices to withdraw from them. But he net 
deſigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annexed 
Pain to thoſe very Leas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment ; and the moſt plea- 
ſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light itſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a For, — to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senſation: Which is wiſely and favourably fo 
ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 
mency of its Operation, diſorder the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its proper 
Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 
that produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 
Ufe of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: Becauſe that — no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharmed, in its natural State. But yet 
Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is equally 
deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the Preſerva- 
tion of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the 
Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of Warmth 
or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of our Bo- 
dies, confined within certain Bounds. | 

$. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them to- 
gether, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do 
with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and Want 
of compleat Ha — þ in all the Enjoyments which the Crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in' the Enjoyment 
of Him, with whom there is Pujneſs of N. and at whoſe Right 
Hand are Plaaſurts for evermore. | ii; 


. 6. Though 
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$. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps; 
| make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Phin: cleares to 
Pleaſure and us, than our own Experience. does, which is the 
Pain. only Way that we are capable of having them; 
yet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
are annexed to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us dus 
Sentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Dif- 
poſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End of 
theſe Enquiries : The — and Veneration of Him be- 
ing the chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs 
of all our Underſtandings. >": 
8.7. Exiftence and Unity are two other Ideas, 
Exiſtence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every 
Unity. Object without, and every Idea within. When 
Ideas ate in our Minds, we conſider them as being 
actually there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually with- 
out us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And what- 
ever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, or 
Idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the Idea of Uni. 
| $. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 
Power. Ideas which we receive from Senſation and Re- 
3 Aion. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we 
can, at Pleaſure, move ſeyeral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every Moment to our Senſes; 
we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Power. ; 
F. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea; 
Succeſſion. which, though ſu by our Senſes, yet is 
| more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in 
our own Minds; and that is the Idea of Succeſſion.. For if we 
look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on what is vbſery- 
able there, we ſhall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſting in Train, one going, and ano- 
ther coming, without Intermiſſion. "2 
N §. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt 
Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe /imple 
the Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is. 
of all our made all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 
Knowledge, ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways of 
Senſation and Reflection. 8 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds for the capa- 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its Flight far 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 
World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the * 
: mo 
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moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
comprehenſible /nane. I grant all this, but defire any one to 
aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe In- 
lets before mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of tho 

ſimple ones, Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 
Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 
pacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 
ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we confider how many Words may be made out of the various 
Compoſition of twenty-four Letters; or if, going one Step far- 
ther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may 
be made with barely one of the above-mentioned Ideas, wiz. 
Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: And 
what a large and immenſe Field doth Extenſion alone afford the 


Mathematicians ? f = 
EXEREREREXEXENEREREXEXER, 
e 44 12:1 Ole lee PL. oe 
Some farther PR ons concerning our ſimple 
orgs, | Do E As. i 


1. Oncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- 
5 | tion 'tis to be conſidered, That what- 3 


ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as *;;,, Cauſes. 


to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any 


Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a ſimple Idea, which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
of it, hen it comes to be taken notice of by our diſceruing 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on e there, to be 
a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever; though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a Privation 

in the Subject. 
$. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 
ſitive Ideas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes 
which produce them are barely Priuations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 
ſtanding, in its View of them, confiders all as diftin& poſitive 
Ideas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
Uadertianding; but to the Nature of the Things exiſting with- 
out 
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out us. Theſe are two very different Things, and catefully to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one Thing to perceive and ktiow the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 
Kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Super- 
ficies, to make any Object appear white or black. | 

$. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never, enquired into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 
perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher who hath buſted 
himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 
far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, 
however the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may be 
only a Privation. pf; LLP | 

$. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 
enquire into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why a privative Cauſe might, in ſome 
Caſes at leaft, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all Senſation 
il | being produced in us, only by different Degrees and Modes of 
1 | Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external 


Objects, the Abatement of any former Motion muſt as neceſ- 
farily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation or Increaſe of 
it; and fo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a dif- 
ferent Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. | 
S8. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine; 
| but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow 
| of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Abſence. of 
| Light (and the more the Abſence of Light is, the more diſ- 
| cernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, 
| cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him- 
| ſelf, though covered over with clear Sun- ſhine? And the Pic- 
| ture of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. Indeed we have negative 
| Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but for their 
| Abſence, ſuch as Iuſpid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words de- 
| note poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a Significa- 
| eee, 8 a 
8 6. And thus one may tru aid to ſee 
| F< mag Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing Hole perfectly dark, 
tive Cauſes, from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain 
one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 
ed; or whether the I write with makes any other Idea, 
is a Queſtion, 'Thbe privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 
politive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but 4 
3 | | f | tru 
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truth it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Mhetber Rel 
be any more a Privation than Motion. 

7. To diſcover the Nature of our [dear the , 3 53. 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it , G. 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 3 in : 
are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as | : 
they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation 
being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting - 
without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them, are the Like- 
neſs of our Ideas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are apt to ex- 
cite in us. i 

& 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, 
that I call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus 
a Snow-ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of 
White, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe [deas in 
us, as they are in the Snow- ball, I call Ju and as th 
are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underttandings, I call them 
Ideas; which Ideat if I ſpeak of ſometimes as in the Things 
themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thofe Qualities in 
the Objects which produce them in us. 

FS. 9. Qualities thus confidered in Bodies, are, Py: 

Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Gaal, 
Body, in what Eftate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all po 
the Alterations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed 
upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in 
every Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be per- 
ceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by 
our Senſes: v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two 


Parts, each Part has ſtill So/idity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; 
divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and fo 


divide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 
fill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peftle, or any other Body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 


that which was but one before; all which diſtinct Maſſes, rec- 
Vor. I. koned 
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koned as ſo many diſtin Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain 
Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 
which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, viz. 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 
§. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
Secondary Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce vari- 
Oualities. ous Senſations in us by their primary Suits 
i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of their inſenſible 25h as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, &s. 
Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities, To theſe might be added a 
third Sort, which are allowed to be barely Powers, though they 
are as much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to 
comply with the common Way of Speaking, call Qualities, 
but for Diſtinction, ſecondary Qualities. For the Power in Fire 
to produce a new Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wax or Clay, by its 
. Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it 
as to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burn- 
ing, which\I felt not before, by the ſame primary Qualities, viz. 
the Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 
Sm Sms $. 11. The next Thing to be conſidered is, 
Dualities — how Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
Þ et nifeſtly by Impulſe, the only Way which we can 
Ideas. conceive Bodies operate in. 
§. 12. If then external Objects be not united 
to our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it, and yet we per- 
ceive theſe Original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under 
our Senles ; *tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence con- 
tinued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our 
Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to produce 
in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And ſince the 
Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a Diſtance by the 
Sight; *tis evident, ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt 
come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain 
fome Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have of 
them in us. a 1 
8. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of 
How Secor- theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 
ary. may conceive, that the Ideas of ſecondary Qualities 
are alſo produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible 
Particles en our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 
dies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that 
we. cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones: 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve- 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter, of peculiar Figures and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 
the blue Colour and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. „ ebn 

§. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taftes, and Sounds, and other the like: ſen- 
fible Dualities ; which, whatever Reality we, by Miſtake attri- 


- bute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 


but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Qualities, vix. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 
tion of Parts; as I have ſaid. | 

$. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw . ,, - 10 
this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua- Ideas 9 ; 
lities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and mary Qualities, 


their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- 2 
ſelyes; but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe ſe- cendary, 9 


condary Qualities, have no Reſemblance of them at 
all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- 
ſelves, which we call fo. I 


| 1 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light ; Snow, White 
an 


Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
produce in us: Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 
the ſame in thoſe Bodies that- thoſe /deas are in us, the one 
the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it would by molt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that the 
ſame Fire, that at one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us. the. far 

. 2 different 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reaſon he has to fay, That his Idea of Warmth, which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his 
Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame 
Way, is not in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion of its ſolid Parts ? 

§. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion 

the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 
Senſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 
Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, 
than Sickneſs or Pain 15 in Manna, Take away the Senſation of 
them; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear 
Sounds ; let the Palate not taſte, nor the Noſe ſmell; and all 
Colours, Taftes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are fuch parti- 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, 
i. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. 
F. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- 
duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by be- 
ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 
This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna, 
moving: A Circle or Square are the fame, whether in Idea 
or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this both 
Metion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no: This every body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna, by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe 
Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects 
of its Operations on us, and are no-where when we feel them 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 
hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs 
are not really in Manna; which are but the Effects of the 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles, on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sicknefs 
cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion, 
and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not operate 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
particular diſtin Ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 
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by produce diſtin Ideat, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
1deas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts; why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate 
ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe ' 
produced by the Stomach and Guts; or wh the Pain and Sick- 
neſs, Ideas that are the Effects of Manna, hold be thought to 
be no-where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and 
Whiteneſs, Effects of the fame Manna on other Parts of the 
Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt 
in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need 


ſome Reaſon to explain. 


FS. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- =: 
lours in Porphyre: Hinder Light but from ſtriking Ideas of pri- 
on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer pro- „ 
duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the Return of //. 

.  bGlances; of je- 

Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us again. ,,,, %, 

Can any one think any real Alterations are made ? 


in the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light; and that 


thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs are really in Porphyre in 
the Light, when *tis plain it has no Colour in the Da It has 
indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, 
as are apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome Parts of 
that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from 
others the Idea of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Rednefs are 
not in it at any Time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath the Power 
to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 

$. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet 74e into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it ? | 

$. 21. [dzas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other : Whereas, it is impoflible, 
that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, 
ſhould at the ſame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if we 
imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing but 
a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Particles 
of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may underſtand how 
it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame Time 
produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in 
the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produc- 
ing the Idea of a Square by _ Hand, which has * 

| 3 
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the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 
and Cold, be nothing but the Increafe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if a 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion 
of the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the diffe- 
rent Senſations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 
FS. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in 
Phyſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But 
it being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in 
Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly 
conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intel- 
ligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this little Excur- 
ſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent 
Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Qualities of 
Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity, Extenſion, 
Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are ſometimes 
perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, are big 
enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe: ſecondary and imputed 
Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being diſtinctly 
diſcerned ; whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, 
and what are not, Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in 
the Bodies we denominate from them. 
Three Sorts of F. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies, 
Qualities in rightly conſidered, are of Three Sorts. 
Bodies. | 
Fir/t, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion, or 
Ref of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we per- 
ceive them or no; and when they are of that Size, that we 
can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the Thing, as it 
is in itſelf; as is plain in Artificial Things: Theſe I call primary 
ualities. ; 
Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of zts 
inſenſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar Manner 
on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different Ideas 
of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, &c. Theſe are uſu- 
ally called ſenſible Qualities, - 


Thirdly, 


c 


from the different Modifications of the origina 
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Dyiradhy, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 
particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
a Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another 
Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 
what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax. 


white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 
Powers. 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be properly 
called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the 
Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 
Qualities depend, 


'The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 


Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 


of thoſe primary Qualities. | | 

F. 24. But tho” theſe two latter Sorts 1 Qua- The 1 ft are 
lities are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers, © p,ſemblances, 
relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting The 24 

7 thought Re- 

Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe /emblances, 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, viz. the Gut are not. 
Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our T#e 34 neither 


' Senſes, are looked upon as real Qualities in the , mor are 


Things thus affecting us: But the third Sort are thought fo. 

called and eſteemed barely Powers, v. g. the Ideas of Heat or Light, 
which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com- 
monly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 
thing more than mere Powers in it. Put when we conſider the 
Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
on the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as 
Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: 
Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 
enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 


depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able, in the 


one Caſe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my E es or Hands, as thereby to 

roduce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 
is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 
inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 


me the diſtinct Ideas of White and Fluid, 


G 4 8. 25. 
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$. 25. The Reaſon, y the one are ordinarily taken for real 
Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, be- 
cauſe the Ideas we have of diſtinct Colours, Sounds, &c. con- 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we 
are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Quali- 
ties, Which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Pro- 
duction; and wich which they have not any apparent Con- 
ruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are 
0 forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 
Parts in their Production ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Vellow, &c. But in the other Caſe, 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 
another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the Thing pro- 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 
For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, 'tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch 
a Quality in the Sun; yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the cf or Reſemblance of any thing in the = 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun itſelf. 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, we for- 
wardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qua- 
lity in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
Communication of any Quality, which was really in the Effi- 
cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the Thing that 
produced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our Idea: 
are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 
Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in us have no Reſemblancde. 

1 | $. 26. To conclude; beſides thoſe before-men- 
Qualities, tioned Primary Ste in Bodies, viz, Bulk, 
« Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of thei! 
two-fold; 1ff, gures Numer, n elr 
Immediately ſolid Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take Notice 
perceivable; of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
24ly, Mediate- are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 
+ perceivable, pending on thoſe Primary Qualities whewby 
they 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us ; or elſe by operating on 
other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us different from what be- 
fore they 7 oat The former of theſe, I think, may be called 
ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceiveable: The latter, ſecondary 
Dualities, mediately perceiveable. % 
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» Is Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of „ 
» P the Mind exerciſed about our Ideas, It is the joft 


ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we Raine 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called | 
Thinking in general. 'Tho' Thinking, in the Propriety of the 
Engliſh ; yo ſignifies that Sort of Operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with 
ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For 
in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only 
paſſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

$. 2. What Perception is, every one will know ,, . 
better by refleting on what he does . himſelf, „ ge i 
when he ſees, hears, feels, c. or thinks, than Mind 7 
by any Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on 755 Impre//ion. 
what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot mils it; 
and if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. | | 

§. 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations are made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſ- 
ſions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat or 
Idea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts a&ual 
Perception, 

§. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 


his Mind is intently employed in the Contemplation- of ſome 
Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are _ it 
| LIKES 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies made upon 
the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be 
for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there 
may be on the Organ, but it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho' the Motion 
that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation, in this Caſe, is not thro” 
any Defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected 
than at other times when he does hear ; but that which uſes to 
produce the Idea, tho* conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not be- 
ing taken notice of in the Underflanding, and ſo imprinting no 
Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 
ever there is Senſe or Perception, there ſame Idea is attually pro- 
duced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. | | 
a abs” S. 5. "Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 
je ane the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 
Ideas „ue affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
' Wamb, have before they are born, as the unayoidable Effects 
zone Iunate. either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 

thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very ca- 
pable of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 
are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 

$. 6. But tho” it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children re- 
ceive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles which ſome 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body which happen to them there, and fo de- 
pend on fomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwiſe differing 
in their Manner of Production from other Ideas derived from 
Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time; whereas thoſe 
" innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature, 
not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations in, or 
Operations on the Body; but, as it were, original Characters 
impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being and 
Conſtitution. 

; 7 F. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we ma 
42 reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into he 
dbu. Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 

to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 

ſo after they are born, thaſe Ideas are the earli:/t imprinted, 
which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occur to them; 
. amongſt 
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amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt Efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch Ideas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſſed by what is obſervable in Children new 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the. 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are 
molt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers Cir- 
cumſtances of Children's firſt Entertainment in the World, the 
Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 
know it. Pq 

. 8. We are farther. to conſider concernin 
HR that the Ideas we receive by Senſation —— Fei 
are often in grown People altered by the Fudgment, changed by the 
without our taking notice of it, When we ſet Judgment 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 
Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, it is certain that the Idea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind is of a flat Circle, variouſly 
ſhadowed with ſeveral Degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light 
by the Difference of. the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the Judg- 
ment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Appearances 
into their Cauſes; ſo that from that which truly is Variety of 


Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for 
a Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a con- 


vex Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 
from thence is. only a Plane variouſly coloured; as is evident in 


Painting. To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of 
that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 


the learned and worthy Mr. Milineux, which he was pleaſed to 
ſend me in a Letter ſome Months fince; and it is this; Su 

poſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch 
to diſtinguiſh between à Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nightly of the ſame Bigneſa, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and t'other, 


which is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and 


Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee - 
Quere, Whether by his Sight,” before he touched them, he could 
now diſtinguiſh and tell which is the Globe, which the Cube? To 
which the acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For tho 
be has obtained the Experience of how a Globe, how a Cube affetts 
his Touch; yet he has not yet attained the Experience, that what 


effects his Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his Sight ſa or ſo; or that a 


protuberam 
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protuberant Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequally, fhall 
appear ta his Eye as it does in the Cube, J agree with this think- 
ing Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his 
Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that the 
blind Man, at firſt Sight, would not be able with Certainty to 
ſay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only 
ſaw them; though he could unerringly name them by his 
Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the Difference of 
their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my 
Reader, as an Occaſion for him to conſider how much he may 
be beholden to Experience, Improvement, and acquired No- 
tions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help 
from them ; and the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman 
farther adds, that having, 1 the Occaſion of my Book, propoſed 
this to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, i 
at finſt gave the Anſwer to it, which he thinks true, till by hearing 
his Reaſons they were convinced. 

§. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe received by Sight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo 
the far different Idas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeve- 
ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 
ject, viz. Light and Colours; we bring ourſelves by Uſe to 
judge of the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſettled 
Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is per- 
formed ſo conſtantly, and fo quick, that we take that for the 
Perception of our 2 which is an Idea formed by our 
Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only to 
excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a Man 
who reads or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes 
little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas that 
are excited in him by them, 

§. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little 
Notice, if we conſider how very guick the Actions of the Mind 
are performed: For, as itſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenfion ; fo its Actions ſeem to require no Time, 
but many of them ſeem to be crowded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains 
to reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one Glance fee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it —1 
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ther? Secondly, We ſhall not be ſo much ſurpriſed that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider how the Facility 
which we get of doing Things by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce Attions in 
us, which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do we in 
a Day cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark? Men that by Cuſtom have got the 
Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which, tho' taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear nor obſerve; and therefore it is not fo ſtrange that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. 

F. 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me Perception 
to be that, which puts the Diſfinction betwixt the puts the Dige- 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature. Tence between 
For however Vegetables have, many of them, Auimalt and 
fome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different Inferior" Be- 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very . 

briſkly alter their Figure and Motion, and fo have obtained the 
Name of ſenſitive — from a Motion which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senfation ; 
yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe pro- 


duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard by the Inſinuation 


of the Particles of Moiſture, or the ſhortening of a Rope by the 


Affuſion of Water; all which is done without any Senſation in 


the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

9. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome Degree in all Sorts of 
Animals; tho' in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature 
for the Reception of Senfations, are ſo few, and the Perception 
they are received with ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes ex- 
tremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which 
is in other Animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely ad- 
apted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Animals who 
are thus made; ſo that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Maker 
plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendous Fabrick, and 
all the feveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 

F. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyfter or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor fo 
quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor, if it had, 
would it, in that State and Incapacity of transferring itſelf from 
one Place to another, be bettered by them. What good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itſelf to 
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or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or 


Evil? And would not Quickneſs of Senſation be an Inconve- 


. 
- 


nience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has once 


placed it, and there receive the Afflux of colder or warmer, 


clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 
§. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 


Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſen- 


ſibility z and that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances even 
in Mankind itſelf, Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 


blotted out the — 6 of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 


wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with, and 
has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, ink 
his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half, 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained ; how far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is. 
boaſted of Innate Principles) is in -his Knowledge and intel- 
leftual Faculties above the Condition of a Cackle or an Oyſter, 
J leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed ſixty Years 
in ſuch a State, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 
Days, I wonder what Difference there would have been in any 
intellectual Perfections between him and the loweſt Degree of 
Animals. a | | | 
$. 15. Perception then being the ff Step and 
Perception, Degree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the 
the Inlet of Materials of it; the fewer Senſes any Man, as 
Knowledge. well as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer 
M and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them; and the duller the Faculties are that are employed 


about them, the more remote are they from that Know- 


ledge which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in 
great Variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) 
cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral Species of Ani- 
mals, much lefs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me 
only to have remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Opera- 
tion of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Know- 
ledge into our Minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it is 
Perception in the loweſt Degree of it, which puts the Boun- 
daries between Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures. 
But this I mention only as my Conjecture by the bye, it being 
indifferent to the Matter in hand which Way the Learned ſhall 
determine of it, | 
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I. T* next Faculty o the Mad.. 
5 whereby it makes a farther Progreſs 3 2 | 


towards Knowledge, is that which 
I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple /deas, which 
from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
two Ways, Firſt, by keeping the Idea which is brought into 
it, for 74 Time actually in View, which is called Contem-" 
lation. $ 
l $. 2. The other Way of Retention, is the M 
Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe. Ideas, 1 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it 
were laid aſide out of Sight; and thus we do when we conceive 
Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. 
This is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our {deas- 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at 
another Time it might have Uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing when there is no Perception of them, this laying up 
of our /deas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no 
more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to 
revive Perceptions which it has once had, with this additional 
Perception annexed to them, that it has had them before ; and 
in this Senſe it is that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, 
when indeed they are actually no-where ; but only there is an 
Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, and 
as it were paint them anew on itſelf, tho* ſome with more, 
ſome with leſs Difficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, 
which tho' we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bri 
in Sight, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our 
Thoughts, without the Help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which 
firſt imprinted them there. FE | 
2. 
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: 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the 
Ht ogg, Fo | Fa. ah or Ideas in the Favors 2 thoſe which 
yon and Pain, naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laſt- 
Ar Ideas. ing Impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompa- 
| nied with ra or Pain. The great Buſi- 
neſs of the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature (as has 
been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of 
ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and 
| Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſideration 
in grown Men, makes both the Old and Young avoid painful 
Objects, with that Haſte which is neceſſary for their Pre- 
ſervation, and in both fettles in the Memory a Caution for 
the future. . 
F. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſt- 
Ideas fade in ing, wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Me- 
the Memory. mory, we may obſerve that ſome of them have 
| been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Ob- 
jet affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once; 
others, that have more than once offered themſelves to the 
Senſes, have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, either 
heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employed, as in Men, 
intent only on one Thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into itſelf. 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 
Impreffions, either through the Temper of the Body, or fome 
ether Default, the Memory is very weak : In all theſe Cafes 
Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 
the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do 0 
of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them as if they never had 
been there. | 
§. 5. Thus many of thoſe 7deas which were produced in the 
Minds of Children in the Beginning of their Senfation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of fome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loft, 
without the leaft Glimpſe remaining of them; this may be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loft their Sight 
when they were very young, in whom the Ideas of Colours 
eee been but flightly taken notice of, and ceafing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; fo that ſome Years after there is no 
more Notion or Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than 
in thofe of People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, 
itAs true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle; but yet there 
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ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo 
that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of 
the Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen, Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us, 
thoſe Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 
Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced b 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pictures dratun in 
our Minds, are laid in fading Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
- freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain makes this Dif- 
ference, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-Stone, and in others little better 
than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire ;- though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
ence the Memory; fince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a 
few Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, 
which ſeemed to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 
$. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it 
is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are ofteneft re- Conftantly re- 
freſbed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- peared —_— 
veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) can on ME 
by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions aft - 
that produced them, — themſelves beſt in the 
„and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: And therefore 
thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Salidi- 
ty, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Re; and thoſe that almoſt 
conſtantly affect gur Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe 
which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as Exiſtence, 
Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that affects 
our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, bring 
along with them: Theſe, I fay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom 
quite loſt, whilſt the Mind retains any Ideas at all. | 
. * 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo 1 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodged. 1nremembring, 
in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than ve Mind i, 
barely: paſſive ; the Appearances of thoſe dormant en adi. 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The | 
Mind very often 2 itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 
Vol. L H Idea, 


—— 
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Idea, and turns as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions; our Affections 
bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet 
and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, concerning 
Ideas lodged in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived b. 

the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive imports 

none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes Notice 
of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renew its Acquaintance 


with them as with Ideas it had known before. So that though 


Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in View, yet, 
in Remembrance, they are conſtantly known to be ſuch as have 
been formerly imprinted, i. e. in View, and taken Notice of 


before by the Underſtanding. 


l $. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is 
Ne neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception, It is 


in the Memory, 84 ta 
= of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all 
9 the reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meafure 
uſcleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, 
and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond — 0p Objects, were 
it not for the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may 
be Two Defects. 
15 hat it — the Idea quite, and ſo fat it produces per- 
fect Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther than 
we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect 


Ignorance. ; 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Tdeas 


that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, ge enough to ſerve the 


Mind upon Occaſion. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 
Stupidity ; and he, who, through this Default in his Memory, 
Has not the Ideas that are really preſerved there ready at hand 
when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good 
be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe. 


The dull Man, who lofes the Opportunity, whilſt he is ſeex- 


ing in his Mind for thoſe 7deas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 
not. much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is-per- 
fectly ignorant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 
furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 


Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Oeca- 


ſions, conliſts that which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quick- 
neſs of Parts. 
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C 12 Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory of 
one Man compared with another. There is another Dell, 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 
neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual 2 
ings, which in this Faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they 
may have conſtantly in View the whole Scene of all their for- 
mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 

had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 

who knows all Things, pal, preſent and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may 
ſatisfy us of the Poſibility of this. For who can doubt, but 
may communicate to thoſe. glorious Spirits, his imme- 
diate Attendants, any. of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable ? *Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any Part of 
his rational Age. This is a Privilege fo little known to moſt 

Men, that it feems almoſt incredible, to thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary way, meaſure. all others by themſelves : But yet, 
when conſidered, may help us to e our Thoughts to- 
wards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with the Narrowneſs that human 
Minds are confined to here, of having great Variety of Ideas 
only by Succeffion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral - 
Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome 
of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together, 
and conftantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 
Knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no 
ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
his.paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, 
wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly 
ſurpaſs ours. 8 : : ie 

F. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retain- | | 
at the Ideas that are — — the Mind, ſe- — | 
veral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great De- | 
gree, as well as Man. For to paſs _ — Birds learn - 
ing of Tunes, and the Endeavour one may obſerve in them to 
hit the Notes right, put it paſt Doubt with me, that they have 

Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them 
for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould 
endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Ideas. For though I ſhould grant 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 
playing ; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and fo the Bird mechanically he driven away 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 
vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould- cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird's 
Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot, with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed' (much leſs proved) that Birds, 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer 
and nearer by Degrees to a Tune played Yeſterday, which if 
they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Eſſays can bring them nearer to: Since there is no Reaſon why, 
the Cound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, whic 

not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould' 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of 


the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of D1sCERNING, ond other Operations of the 
Mind. 


Nother Faculty we may take no- 
A tice of in our Minds, is that of 
Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing be- 

tween the ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a con- 
fuſed Perception of ſomething in general : Unleſs the Mind had 
a diſtinct Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very Itle Knowledge; tho! the Bodies, 
that affect us, were as buſy About us, as they are now, and the 


No Knowledge $- I. 


avithout it. 


Mind were continually employed in Thinking. On this Fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the 
Evidence and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſi- 
tions, which have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over- 
looking the true Cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal 

Aſlent, 
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Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions; where- 
as it in Truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or diffe- 
rent. But of this more hereafter. o 
$. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurately The Dife- 
diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either rexce of Wit . 
in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the Organs of Senſe; and Fudg- 
or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in ent. | 
the Underſtanding ; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, natural to 
ſome Tempers, I will. not here examine: It ſuffices, to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may 
reflect on, and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that Conſequence to 
its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one Thing 
from another ; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Rea- 
ſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If, in having our Ideas 
in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtin- 
uiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Dif- 
| 632 conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of Judg- 
ment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 
Man above another. And bence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
Reaſon of that common Obſervation, that Men who have a 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon, For Mit lying moſt 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance 
or Congruity, e to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agree - 
able Viſions in the Fancy; Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, one from ano- 
> 44, Ideas wherein can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby 
to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding quite 
contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore is fo acceptable to all People; 
becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reaſon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts 
ſatished with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the Gaiety 
of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of an Aﬀront to go about to ex- 
amine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good Reaſon; 
whereby it appears, that it conliſts in ſomething that is not 
perfectly conformable to them. "CN 
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$. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Idtat, it 
Clearneſs alone chiefly contributes, that they be clear and deter- 
hinders Confu- minate And when they are fo, it will not breed 
fon. any Confufiom or Miſtake about them, though 
the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- 
vey them from the ſame Object differently, on ifferent Oc- 
caſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in a Fever 
ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another Time 
would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 
Man's Mind would be as clear and diſtin from the Idea of 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
more Confuſion between the two Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, 
that the ſame Sort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another Iden, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and 
Round, that the ſame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour 
and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the e Par- 
cel of the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct 
Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very 
different Bodies. 
§. 4. The COMPARING them one with 
another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 
Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which 
depends all that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- 
lation; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to conſider hereafter. 
$. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, 
Brutes cm- is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have 
pare but in- it not in any great Degree: For tho* they pro- 
fperfettly. bably have ſeveral Ideas diſtinct enough, yet it 
ſcems to me to be” the Prerogative of Human 
Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas 
ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and fo conſe- 
quently two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 
Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other 
Power of Comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 
ing to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract Reaſonings, 
we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. 
eee 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
9 eun6'"3* the Mind about its Aa, is COMPOS 1- 
9 TION; 


Comparing. 
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ION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones 


it has received from Senſation and Reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of Compolition may 


be reckoned alſo that of ENLARGING; wherein, though 


the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more complex 


ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, 


though of the ſame Kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Units 
together, we make the /dea of a Dozen ; and putting together 
— repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Fur- 
ong. 
§. 7. In this, alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- HBrutes com- 
tain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Bound but 
Ideas; as, poſſibly, the Shape, Smell, and Voice little. 

of his Maſter, make up the complex Idea a Dog 

has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtinct Marks whereby he 
knows him; yet I de not think they do of themſelves ever com- 


pound them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where 


we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one ſimple one 
that directs them in the Knowledge of ſeveral Things, which 
poſſibly they diſtinguiſh: leſs by their Sight than we imagine. 
For I have been credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe Ani» 
mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 
pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number ; for though 
they are mightily concerned for — of their young, that are 
taken from them whilſt they are in light or hearing, yet if one 
or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or with- 
out Noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have any Senſe 
that their Number is leſſened. | 
F. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming. 

tions, got /deas fixed in their Memories, they be- 

gin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And when they have 
got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make uſe of Words to ſignify 
their /deas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 
row from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may 


obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often give” 


to ns in their firſt Uſe of Language. 
- 9. The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand . Jifradting. 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe 
Ideas being taken from particular Things, if every particular 
| H 4 Idea 


— 


| | | 
| 
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Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names 
muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 
neral; which is done by conlidering them as they are in the 
| s Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
| and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant /deas. This is called ABSTRACTION, 
whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become general 
Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind, and their Names ge- 
neral Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 
abſtract Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, 
without conſidering how, whence, or with what others they 
came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names common- 
ly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſtences 
into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominate 
| them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerved to- 
| day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received 
from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a Re- 
preſentative of all of that Kind; and having given it the 
Name I hiteneſ, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Quality, 
whereſoever to be imagined or met with; and thus Univerſals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. 
$. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Bea/ts 
Brutes ab- compound and 2 their Idea that way, to 
fradt not. any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
7 that the Power of Abfiratting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts 
2 perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an 2 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to. For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of 
making uſe of general Signs for univerſal /deas; from which we 
have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince they have no Uſe of 
Words, or any other general Signs. | 
$. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of general Words; ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but 
never with any ſuch Application, And on the other fide, Men, 
who through ſome Defect in the Qrgans want Words, yet fail 
| not to expreſs their univerſal Ideas by Signs, which ſerve them 
+ ' Inſteadof general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
| ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
this, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man y 
| * an 
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and 'tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They 
are, the beſt of them, tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtraction. 

$. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the e 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing Madmen. 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral 
Ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. "Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to un- 
derſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to 
any tolerable Degree; but only a little, and imperfectly, about 
Things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes, And in- 
deed, any of the fore-mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or out 
of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings 
and Knowledge, 

$. 13. In fine, the Defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 
Mad men, on the other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty 
of Reaſoning; but having joined together ſome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles: For — the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus you 
ſhall find a diſtracted Man, fancying himſelf a King, with 
a right Inference require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 
Obedience: Others, who have thought themſelves made of 
Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle 
Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man who is very 
ſober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united, But 


there 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the diſorderly 


jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In 
ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and ſo make 
wrong Propolitions, but argue and reaſon right from them; 
but Idiots make very few or no Propolitions, and reaſon ſcarce 
at all. 
$. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties 
Methed. and Operations of the Mind which it makes 
uſe of in Underſtanding; and though they are 
exerciſed about all its Ideas in general, yet the Inſtances, 1 
have hitherto given, have been chiefly in ſimple Ideas; and 1 
have ſubjoin:d the Explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind 
to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay con- 
cerning complex ones, for theſe following Reaſons : 


Fir/?, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at 
firſt principally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Na- 
ture in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them in their 
Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 

Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
they operate about ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt Men's 


Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex 


ones,” we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab- 
ſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Opera- 
tions, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to miſtake, 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
Ideas received from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Set of Ideas, derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Refe41on; and therefore fit to be con- 
ſidered in this Place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of 
Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt 
ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 
Places. | ; 
$. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I 
Theſe are the think, true Hi/tory of the firft Beginnings of Hu- 
Beginnings of man Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt 
Human Objects, and by what Steps it makes its 
Knowledge, Progreſs to the laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe 

Ideas, out of which is to be framed- all the 
Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt 


7 Way 
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Way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ourſelves, or 
have _ * by 59 to n——_— — | 
. 16. Io truly, this is the on , that 

1 of diſcover, — the Ideas of Things are ha te At 
brought into the Underflanding. If other Men Peet. 
have either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have Rea- 
ſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible 
for others to deny them the Privileges that they have above their 
Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is 
agreeable to thoſe Notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole Courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
laid, and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and 
Degrees thereof, 

y 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, Dark Room, 
That external and internal Senſation are the | 
only Paſſages that I can find of Knowledge to the Under- 
ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Win- 
dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me- 
thinks the Under/ftanding is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas of Things without: 
Would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ſtay 
there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon Occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference 
to all Objects of Sight, and the Ideas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the Means whereby the 
Underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 
proceed now to examine ſome of theſe, ſimple Ideas, and their 
Modes, a little more particularly. * 


SS,, 
CHAP. XI. 


Of Complex IDE As. 


F. 1. E have hitherto confidered thoſe Made by the 
Ideas, in the Reception whereof Mind out of 


the Mind is only paſſive, which Simple aner. 
are thoſe ſimple ones received from Senſation and Reflection before 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot. make one to itſelf, nor 
have any Idea whien does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its fimple 
[1eas, ſo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 
fimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the 
other are framed. | The Acts of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power oyer its ſimple Ideas, are chicfly theſe three; 1. Com- 
bining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus 
all complex Ideas are made. 2. The ſecond is bringing two 
Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; and ſetting 
them by one another, ſo as to take a View of. them at once, 
without uniting them into one; by which Way it gets all 
its Ideas of Relations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from 
all other Ideas that accompany them in their real Exiſtence; 
this is called Atraction: And thus all its general Ideas are 
made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its Way of Operation, 
to be much-what the ſame in the Material and Intellectual 
World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he has no 
Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man can do, 
is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one an- 
other, or wholly to ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the 
firit of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, and 
come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple Ideas 
are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; 
ſo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them united to- 
gether, as one Idea; and that not only as they are united in 
external Objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus 
made up of ſ:veral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex; 
ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe : 
which, though complicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex 
Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, 


conſidered cach by itſelf, as one entire Thing, and ſignified by 


one Name. 5 
§. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Mace volan- together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power 
raren. in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 

Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 
Rofiection furniſhed it with: But all this ſtill contined to thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Scurces, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For 
ſimple /d-as are all from Things themſelves, and of .theſe the 
Hind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 
What come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other 


kind 
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kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in itſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers itſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe Idaas 
it has, and make new Complex ones, which it never received ſo 
united. | ' | . 
F. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and 9 
decompounded, though their Number be in- te eicher 


finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith th Modes, Sub- 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, 2 Tn 
think, they may be all reduced under theſe three 2 
Heads. | | 
* 1. Modes. 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. | | 
F. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, Ir Dag A 


which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are cone 
ſidered as Dependences on, or Aﬀe&tions of Subſtances; ſuch 
are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle; Gratitude, ur- 
ther, &c. And if in this I uſe the Word Mode in ſomewhat a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words 
in ſomewhat a new Signification; the latter Whereof, in our pre- 
ſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the twW ow. 
5. Of theſe Modes there are two Sorts, which % = 
aſe diſtin&t Conſideration. - Firſt, There are e Þ 
ſome which are only Variations, or different h 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score; which ate nothing but 
the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct Units added together; and theſe I 
call fimple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
ſimple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple 
Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one comple one; 
v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Coloùr and 
Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder; Theft, which being 
the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any Thing, with- 
out the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a a 
Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and theſe I call 
mixed Modes. . | 
F. 6. Secondly, The Idea of Subſtances are SubPances fin- 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken gl or coilecki ve. 


to 
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to repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves; 
in which the ſuppoled, or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as 
it is, is always the firſt and chicf, Thus, if to Subſtance be 
joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, with 
certain Degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and Fuſibility, 
we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of the Ideas of 
a certain Sort of Figure, with-the Powers of Motion, Thought, 
and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of 
a "Man. Now, of Subſtances alſo there are two Sorts of Ideas; 
one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man, 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral af thoſe put together, as an 
Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which collective Ideas of ſeveral 
Subſtances, thus put together, are as much each of them one 
fingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. | . 
Relation $ 7. Thirdly, The laſt Sort of complex Idea, 
a . is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 
Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with another: Of theſe 
ſeveral Kinds we ſhall — in their 4 : 1 ä 
| 8. If we trace the Progreſs of our Minds, 
A ego — with Attention —— how wit repeats, 
tvs Source. adds together, and unites its {imple Ideas re- 
| ceived from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead 
us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. 
And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Origi- 
nals of our Notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe. Ideas, how 
remote ſoever they may ſeem from e, or from any Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding 
frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together. /deas, that 
it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its own Opera- 
tions about them: So that thoſe even large and abhſtract Ideas 
are derived from Senſation, or Reflection, being no other than what 
the Mind, by the ordinary Ute of its own Faculties, employed 
about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, or from the Opera- 
tions it obſerves in itſelf about them, may, and does attain 
unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of 
Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few others, that ſeem the 
moſt remote from thoſe Originals, og 
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often mentioned Caple 1deas, which Simple Modes. 
are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
Way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from 
1 more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take 
a View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and 
examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Idea; | which 
the Mind either finds in Things exiſting, or is able to make 
within itſelf, without the Help of a extrinſical Object, or 
foreign Suggeſtion. | 
"Thoſe Modifications of any one fenple Idea (which, as has 
deen faid, 1 221 femple Modes) are as perfectly different and 
diſtinct Idas in che lind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contrariety. For the Idea of Two, is as diſtinct from that 
of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it. is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an 
Unit repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
make thoſe diſtin ſimple Modes of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million. 
$. 2. I ſhall begin with the imple. Idea of Space. | 
T have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea Idea gf Space. 
of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be a needleſs to go to prove, 
that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Bilkance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the ſame Body, 
as that they ſee Colours themſelves: Nor is it leis obvious, that 
"ey can do _ the _ by F — m_ Touch. | 
This Space confidered in h 
Wk any two Beings, without —— Spc and Ex 
any thing elſe between them, i is called Diffance : 
If 2 in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it 
may be called Capacity: The Term Extenſion is uſually applied 
to it, in what Manner foever conſidered. 
F. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Jamey 


Modification of Space; and each Idea of any dif- . 
7 


\ 
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ent Diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men, 
fo the Ui and 7 Suden 57 Maag, ſettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an uch, 
Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are 
ſo many diſtinct Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch 
ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Men's 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as 
they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, 
or any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of Long, 
Square, or Cubick, Feet, Yards, or Futhoms, hete amongſt the 
Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the -utmoſt Bounds of 
all Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge 
their Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and 
adding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 
able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 
we will, is that which gives us the Iden of Immenſi p. 
5. There is another Modification of this 
Figure. Idea, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 
circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View: Where ob- 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ſtraight Lines, 
which meet at diſcernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, where- 
in no Angles can be —. by conſidering theſe as they re- 
late to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any 
Body, or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to 
the Mind infinite Variety, For, beſides the vaſt Number of 
different Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent Maſſes of 
Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, by varying 
the Idea of Space, and thereby making {till new Compoſitions, 
by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes,” 
is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply Figures in 


inſinitum. ; | 

$. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 
Figures. the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 
N | join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 
is to double the Length of that ſtraight Line, or elſe join it to 
another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what 
Sort of Angles it pleaſes; and being able alſo to ſhorten any 
Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one ſourth, or 
what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of 


WS any 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: 
So alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length it pleaſes ; 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 
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dent that it can 3 Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 


pacity, in inſinitum; al 
Modes of Space. „ 

The ſame that it can do with ſtraight Lines, it can do alſo 
with crooked, or crooked and ſtraight together; and the fame it 
can do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies ; by which we may be 
led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures that 
the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 
ſample Modes of Space. | 
F. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 
and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. 
Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the Re- | 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points ; ſo in our 
Idea of Place, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance betwixt 
any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are conſidered 
as keeping the fame Diſtance one with another, and fo conſi- 
dered as at reſt: For when we find any Thing at the ſame 
Diftance now, which it was Yeſterday, from any two or more 
Points, which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one with 
another, and with which we then compared it, we fay it hath 
kept the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its Diſtance 
with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath changed its Place; 
though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common Notion of Place, we 
do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance from preciſe Points, 
but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we con- 
ſider the Thing placed to bear Relation, and its Diſtance from 
which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. 

$.8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs-board where we left them, we ſay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; tho' perhaps the Cheſs- 
board hath been, in the mean time, carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The.Cheſs-board we alſo ſay is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabin, though perhaps the 
Ship which it is in fails all the while; and the Ship is ſaid to 
be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho' perhaps the Earth 
hath turned round ; and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and 
Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter Bodies, 
Vol. I. 1 which 
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which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. But 
yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs-men, and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth that by which 
we determined the Pl: ce of the Ship, theſe Things may ſaid 
to be in the ſame Place in thoſe reſpedts; tho* their Diſtance 
from ſome other Things, which in this Matter we did not con- 
fider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place in that 
reſpe& ; and we ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion 
to compare them with thoſe other. 

F. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being 
made by Men for their common Uſe, that by it they might be 
able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things, where they had 
occaſion for ſuch Deſignation ; Men conſider and determine of 
this Place by reference to thoſe adjacent . which beſt 
ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without conſidering other 
Things, which to another Purpoſe would better determine the 
Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the Uſe 
of the Deſgnation of the Place of each Cheſs-man being deter- 
mined only within that chequered Piece of Wood, it would croſs 
that Purpoſe to meaſure it by any Thing elſe : But when theſe 
very Cheſs-men are put up in a Bag, if any one ſhould aſk 
where the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place 
by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs-board ; 
there being another Uſe of de/igning the Place it is now in, than 
when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould aſk, in what Place 
are the Verſes which report the Story of Ny/us and Euryalus, it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, by ſaying, 
they were in fuch a Part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library; 
but the right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts 
of VirgiPs Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, that theſe 
Verſes were about the Middle of the Ninth Book of his AMne:d, 
and that they have been always conſtantly in the ſame Place 
ever ſince Virgil was printed: Which is true, tho' the Book it- 
ſelf hath moved a thouſand times; the Uſe of the Idea of Place 
here, being to know only in what Part of the Book that Story 
is, that ſo upon Occaſion we may know where to find it, and 
have recourſe to it for our Uſe. | 


$ 10. 
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S. rs. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe ple, 
but ſuch a relative Poſition of any Thing as [ 
have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place 
of the Univerſe, tho' we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe be- 

ond that we have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular 
ling in reference to which we can imagine it to have any Re- 
lation of Diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or 
Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For 
to ſay that the World is ſome where, means no more than that it 
does exiſt ; this, though a Phraſe borrowed from Place, fignify - 
ing only its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find 
out and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of 
the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us whether it moves or ſtands 
ſill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; tho' it be 
true that the word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, 
and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and fo the 
Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place we have b 
the ſame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this b 
but a particular limited Gonfideration) viz. by our Sight and 
Touch, by either of which we receive into our Minds the Ideas 
of Extenſion or Diſtance. 

. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade 

N Body and Extenſion are the fame Thing, e 
who either change the Signification of Words, 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having 42 
ſo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 
been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful 
Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they 
mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, 
viz, by Body, ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts 
are ſeparable and moveable different Ways; and by Exten - 
ſion, only the Space that lies between the N of thoſe 
ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them; they con- 
found very different Ideas one with another. For I appeal to 
every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not 
as diſtin from that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scar- 
let Colour? It is true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenfion ; but this 
hinders not but that they are diſtinct Ideas. Many Ideas re- 
quire others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Conception, 
which yet are very diſtinct Ideas. Motion can neither be, 
nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion ; Space can exiſt without it, and they are 
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very diſtin Ideas; and ſo, I think, are thoſe of Space and 
Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable an Idea from Body, that 
upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Rea- 
ſon to prove that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe I hink- 
ing includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon 
will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove that Space is not Body, be- 
cauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and Solidity 
being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly 
ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body then and Exten- 
ſion, it is evident, are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 
$. 12. Fit, Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance to 
the Motion of Bedy, as Body does. 
§. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other; ſo that the Coatinuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really nor mentally, For I demand of any one to 
remove any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to 
make two bee where before there was a Continuity: 
And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Super- 
ficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them 
as removed one from the other; which can only be done in 
Things conſidered by the Mind as capable of being ſeparated. ; 
and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtinct e Eg which 
they then have not, but are capable of ; but neither of theſe 
Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to pure Space. | 
it is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as 
is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering 
the reſt; which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo 
much as mental Separation or Diviſion ;. ſince a Man can no 
more. mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſepa- 
rate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without 
making two Superfic ies disjoined one from the other; but a 
partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider 
Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body without 
its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation; one is only 
a a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone; and the other 
is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 

F. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 
which follows from their Inſeparability, Mation being nothing 
but Change of Diſtance between any two Things; but this can- 

not 
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not be between Parts that are inſeparable, which therefore muſt 
needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt another. 

Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it 
plainly and ſufficiently from Body, fince its Parts are inſepa- 


rable, immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of- 


Body. 
8. 15. If any one aſk me, hat this Space I 
ſpeak of 75? I will tell him, when he tells me 


The Definitica 


| : ; of Extenſion 
what his Exten/ion is. For to fay, as is uſually eee. 
done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, mot. 


is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Exten/ion : For 
what am I the better informed in the Nature of Extenſion, 
when I am told, that Extenſion is to have Parts that are extended, 
exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of ex- 
tznded Parts? As if one aſking what a Fibre was; I ſhould 
anſwer him, that it was a Thing made up of ſeveral Fibres ; 
would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was 
better than he did before ? Or rather, would he not have reaſon 
to think that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, rather 
than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him ? 

§. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body 


are the ſame, bring this Dilemma ; either this pn, op, 
Space is ſomething or n if nothing be be- e an Spi 

tween two Bodies, they mult neceſſarily touch; „i, proves not 
if it be allowed to ſomething, they aſk, Space and Body 


whether it be Body or Spirit? To which I an- the ſame. 
ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them that 

there was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not 
think, and thinking Beings, that were not extended ? which is 
all they mean by the Terms Body and Spirit. 

C. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) SubRtance 
whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance which wwe 
or Accident? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; _ #noxv not, no 
nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till Proof again 
they that aſk, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of See xvithout 
Subftance. Body. 

18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by tak- 
ing Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 
Knowledge where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtin Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
mined Ideas. And ] deſire thoſe who lay fo much Streſs on the 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Sub/ance, to conſider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe ? and whe- 
ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three fo 
different Beings are called Sub/ances? If fo, whether it will 
not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the ſame common Nature of Sub/fance, differ not any other- 
wiſe than in a bare different Modification of that Sub/lance ? 
as a Tree and a Pebble being in the ſame Senſe Body, and 
agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter; which will be a very 
harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite 
Spirits, and Matter, in three different Sjenifcations ; and that 
it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Sub/larce ; 
for another, when the Soul is called Sub/ance ; and for a third, 
when a Body is called ſo: If the Name Subſtance ſtands for 
three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, they would do well to make known 
thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtinct Names to 
them, to prevent, in ſo important a Notion, the Confuſion 
and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous 
Uſe of fo doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpect- 
ed to have three diſtin, that in ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce one 
clear diſtinct Signihcation : And if they can thus make three 
diſtinct Ideas of Subfance, what hinders why another may. not 
make a fourth ? 4 E ; 
. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion o 
yr + xe] e, as © Sort of real Beings, that needed 
lth Uſe is HR to inhere in, were forced to find out 
Phils/aphy. the Word Subſlance to ſupport them. Had the 
poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this 
Word Subflance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 
Elephant ; the Word Subſtance would have done it effectually. 
And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an An- 
ſwer from an. Indian Philoſopher, that Subflance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we take it 
for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European 
Philoſophers, that SubFance, without knowing what it is, is 
that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Sub/tance, we have 
POL of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what 
It does. | 
$. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, mms 
CArce 
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ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing ſup- 
ported by a Baſis, and a Baſit ſomething that ſupported a Pillar - 
Would he not think himſelf mocked inftead of taught, with 
ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be 


very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the Things 


they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books 
conſiſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were Things 
inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters 
a notable Way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper 
But were the Latin Words Inherentia and Subſtantia put into 
the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were called fic#- 
ing on and under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the 
very great Clearnets there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and 
Accidents, and ſhew of what Uſe they are in deciding of Queſ- 
tions in Philoſophy. | 

$. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. If Vaccum 
Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, 4,999 the ur- 
no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether, if of Bounds of 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity. of cor- Bey. 
poreal Beings, he could not ftretch his Hand 
beyond his Body ? If he could, then he would put his Arm 
where there was before Space without Body; and if there he 
ſpread his Fingers, there would till be Space between them 
without Body > If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him 
alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body that 
he hath now; which is not in itſelf impoſſible, if GOD fo 
pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for GOD fo 
to move him :) And then I aſk, Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, 
Something or Nothing? And when *they have reſolved that, 
they will be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 
or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move -on, 
as Where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 


ceſſarily touch; for pure Space between, is ſufficient to taxe 


away the Neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 
Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The Truth is, theſe 
Men muſt either own that they think Body infinite, though 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space is not 
Body. For 1 would fain meet with that thinking Man, that 
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can in his Thoughts ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duration; or by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either; aud therefore if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite“ or infinite 
alike, 
8. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſ- 
The Poxoer of ſibility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt 
Annihilation not only make Body 3 but muſt alſo deny 
proves a Va- a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
cuum. ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that GOD 
can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and 
Reſt, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. Whoever 
then will allow that GOD can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate cither this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muſt neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum; for it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body; 
for the circumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect Impoſ- 
ſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
thc neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter into the Place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but' a 
Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need fome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of 
Fact, which Experiment-can never make out ; our own clear 
and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary 
Connection between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive 
the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin Ideas 
of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho* they deny its Exiſtence, or elſe they 
diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the 
Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion Body, and conſe- 
quently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but 
pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly when- 
ever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion 
to be without Extenſion : For Vacuum, whether we affirm or 
deny its Exiſtence, fignifies Space without Body; whoſe very 
Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from Gad a Power to annihilate any 
Particle of it, 
Motion proves Fi. 23. But not to go fo far as beyond the ut- 
Vacuum. moſt Bounds of Body in the lat. nor appeal 
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to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies, 
that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeems to me plainly 
to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the folid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 
of that Superhcies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid 
Body. And if, where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided 
is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of 
a Muſtard-Seed be requiſite to make room for the free Mo- 
tion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of its 
Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a Muftard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 
For if it hold. in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in in- 
finitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 
now exiſting in Nature, *tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 
as great a Difference between Space and Body, as if it were 
ut y4run, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 
equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 
e or 4; of it, the ſame Conſequence will always follow, of 
Space without Matter. 
FS. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether | 
as Idea of — Extenſion be the ſame with 2 ; 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the 4 diſting 
real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; * 
which *tis plain Men have, when they enquire. and diſpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its Exiſtence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have 
no Doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and *twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
2 Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the ſame 
dea. ; 
§. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it= Extenſion be- 
ſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- ig inſeparable 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, 797 Body, 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking 2/79Ves , not 
in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readineſs the Jame. 
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of Extenſion to make itſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion ; 
which is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome have had 
their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch — buſieſt of all our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and, as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any 
Thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being 
only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : But havin 
here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body 
to be Extenſion, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 
ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion ; I ſhall deſire 
them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of 
Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which is but an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences 
of Things. 
$. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things 
which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are inſe- 
parable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence of 
every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or Re- 
flection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the 
Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already ſhewn 
ſufficiently. 
Ideas of Space §. 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
and Solidity concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
diftine. " plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea 
Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Soh- 
dity diſtinct from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion; though it be ever ſo certain, that neither Bod 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
of other Beings at a Diſtance ; or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing King Salomon, The Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, 
move, and have our Being ; are to be underſtood in a literal 
denſe, 
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Senſe, I leave every one to conſider: only our Idea of Space is, 
I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin from that af 
Body. For whether we conſider in Matter itſelf the Diſtance 
of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſo- 
lid Parts, Extenſion ; or whether conſidering it as lying be- 
tween the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral 5 
we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; or elſe conſidering 
it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, with- 
out any Confideration whether there be any Matter or no be- 
tween, we call it Diftance : however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Ob- 
jects about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof 
having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and confider the 
Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid Parts, 
ſo that another Body cannot come there, without diſplacing 
and thruſting out the Body that was there before; or elſe as 
void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal Dimenſions to that 
empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the Re- 
moving or Expulſion of any Thing that was there. But to 
avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 
poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Lee were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular Bodies, and the Term Expanſion to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay, Space is 
expanded, and Body extended. But in this every one has his 
Liberty; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtin Way 
of Speaking. Ay 

. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words , 
* for, would, I 3 4 this, as well as 2 "je x * 
a great ay other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- ;,,,, 8 
pute. For I am apt to think, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though, in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 
Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking ; how- 
ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 
been bred up in: though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own [deas, and ftrip 
them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
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to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it, and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ſpeak 
of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to 
examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and di- 
ſtinct fimple ones, out of which they are compounded; and to 
fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſ- 
ſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till a 
Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 


he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often 
find himſelf at a Loſs, h 
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Of Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 


1 §. 1. HERE is another Sort of Dif- 
fleeting Exten- - tance or Length, the Idea whercof 
fron. we get not from the permanent 

Parts of Space, but from the fleeting, and perpe- 
tually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, 
the ſimple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, 


whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, &c. 
Time and Eternity. 


ſs en fre 985 2. * Anſwer of a great Man, to one _ 
Reflection on AKed what Lime was, Si non rogas intelligo, 
the Train of (which amounts to this; the more I ſet myſelf 
os bas. to think of it, the leſs J underſtand it,) might 

perhaps perſuade one, that Time, which reveals 
all other Things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not without Reaſon thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin as many 


other, 
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other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we ſhall find 
that the Idea of Eternity itſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | 

$. 3- To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with 
Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
how we came by it. Tis evident to any one who will but 
abſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 
Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 
ing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on thefe Appearances 
of ſeveral Ideas one after another in our Minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion : And the Diſtance be- 
tween any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appearance 
of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For 
whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 
Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt 3 and fo we call 
the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, or any thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of 
any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of ourſelves, or any ſuch 
other Thing co-exiſtent with our Thinking. 

$. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration 
from this Original, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, 
our Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether 
an How: or a Day, a Month or a Year ; of which Dura- 
tion of Things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no Per- 
ception at all, but it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment where- 
in he leaves off to think, 'till the Moment he begins to think 
again, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I doubt not 
it would be to a waking Man, if it were poflible for him to 
keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
ceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that pals in his Mind, whilft he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Lime we have no Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 


one 
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one after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a 
Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it 1s to 
me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from 
their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings ; without which Ob- 
ſervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may 
happen in the World. | 
$. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on 

The Idea of g 
133 the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts, 
N got the Notion or Idæa of Duration, he can apply 
Things abb that Notion to Things which exiſt while he 
ewe ſleep. dogs not think; as he that has got the Idea of 
Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he flept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition that that Re- 
volution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he was 
aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he can, 
I fay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length of Dura- 
tion, whilſt he ſlept. Burt if Adam and Eve, (when they were 
alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's Sleep, 
had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in one continued 
Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been irre- 
coverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their Ac- 

cCompt of TO, ws 

FS. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appearing of va- 
2 — 25 rious Ideas one fr another in our os ©; tor? 
from Motion, 98%, we get the Nation of Succeſſion : which if 
any one ſhould think we did rather get from 
our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be 
of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conftant Train sf 
ſucceſſeve Ideas ; v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way: But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome 


other 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idas in 
him, then he perceiyes that there has been Motion. But 
where-ever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiving any Motion at all ; if during this Hour of Quiet 


he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 


own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſhon, where he could obſerve 
no Motion. 


$ 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very ſow, 


tho? they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo low, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but 


a good while one after another; and ſo not cauſing a conſtant. 


Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which — in 
a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion, with- 
out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. | 

b 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to af- 
fect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Ideas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 
lour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. : 

. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- ; 
Fe. A be not probable, that our Ideas dog whilſt 1 
we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds ain n, 
at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images ,- 
in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, tho', 
perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower z 

et, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: There 
eem to be certain Bounds to the Buickneſs and Slowneſs of the Suc- 
72 of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which 
they can neither delay nor haſten. | | 
F 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd ConjeRure, is from 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Sueceſſion; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; 'tis as clear as any De- 


- 


pres 
of Quickneſs, 


monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two _ 
I 
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of the Room : Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 
the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion: And 

t I believe nobody, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or 
— the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 
any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceſſion, is that which we may call an 1n/tant; and is that which 
takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Suc- 
ceſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſhon 
at all. | 

. IT. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow, as not 

to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt 
as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and ſo 
other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into 
our Minds between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving 
Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loft ; and the Body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance with 
fome other Bodies, as faſt as the /deas of our own Minds do 
naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to 
ſtand till, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of 'Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Motions ; where, 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion itſelf we per- 
ceive not. | 
rn §. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the con/lant 
Meaſure of and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a 1 Man, 


other Succeſ- is, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all 
foors. other Succeſſions : whereof if any one either ex- 


ceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, c. 
tike up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea; or 
elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 
in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Minds between thoſe 
which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 
ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
lowing one another ; there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant conti- 
nued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 
Gaps of Reſt between. | | 
The Mind $. 13. If it be ſo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 
2 3 whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change 
g On , . 4 b , | 

86,1 7s and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
Idea. . impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
. long of any one Thing: By which, if it be meant 
| 1 that 
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that a Man may have. one /elf-ſame ſingle Idea a long Time alone in 
his Mind, ith any ee at 41 think, in Matter of Fact, 
it is not poſſible: For which (not knowing how the Ideas of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 
they have their Light, and how they come to make their Ap- 
pearances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience; and I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried 
ſingle Juen in his Mind, without any other, for any conſiderable 
Time begehen | 
FS. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, 1 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind; 
but that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 
tions of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him 
be as wary as he can. | x 
§. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 
is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe. to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath'a Deſire or Uſe of; but hinder the con- 
ſtant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may 
commonly chuſe whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider 


5.16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's 14 2 
Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not es ts 
here diſpute ; but this I am ſure, that they in- n 0 Senſe 
clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance of Motion. 
and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- 15 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we 
whe of the Ideas of our own Minds, appearing there one after 
another, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Dura- 
tion, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. It is 
not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds 
| whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Dura- 

tion; whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives. us 2 Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, 
; as I have before ſhewed ; and we have as clear an Idea of Suc- . 
ceſſion and Duration, by the Train of other /deas ſucceeding one 
another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by 
the Train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible Change 
of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion; 
and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Duration, 
were there no Senſe of Motion at all, 


; Vor. I. K 9. 17. Having, 
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$. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, 

Time is Dura- the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is to 
tion ſet out by get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures. whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, 
and conſider the diſtinct Order wherein ſeveral 

Things exiſt, without which a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a gent Pen of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is 


that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. 5 
$. 18. In the — of Extenſion, there 


2 _ is nothing more required but the Application of 
muſt divide its the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the 


«bole Dura- Thing of whoſe Extenſion we would be inform- 
tion into equal ed; but in the meaſuring of Duration this can- 
Periodi. not be done, becauſe no two different Parts of 

Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one 


another; and nothing being a Meaſure of Duration but Dura- 


tion, as nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot 
keep by» us any ſtanding, unvarying Meaſure of Duration, 
which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, -as we can of 
certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. 
marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then 
could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its'Duration into apparently 
equal Portions by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed 
and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the 
Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. before 
all Time, and when Time ſhall be no more. | | 
| 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of 
THe a 24 wg the Sun, as having been from the beginning of 
2 4 1, Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obfer- 
4 % vable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to 
the propereſt „ „ and ſuppo 9 
Meaſures of one another, have been with Reaſon made uſe of 
7 for the Meafure of Duration. But the Diſtine- 
tion of Days and Vears having depended on the 
Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure 
one of another; for Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, 
having been accuſtomed to the /deas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon an 
mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 


Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 
7 | | heavenly 
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heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion; 
or at leaſt to think that they had a neceſſary, Connexion one 
with another; whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or 
. Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 
if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſ- 
tinguiſhed the Intervals of Time as thoſe that have been made 
uſe of, For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be 
a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time that 
it now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space 
of an annual Revolution it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again; would not ſuch regular 
Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to 
all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion ? For 
if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and 
in equidiſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure 
of Time as well, were the Motion away. | 
$. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blow- 
ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods But not &y 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve their * 
Men to reckon their Vears by as the Motions of 22 
the Sun; and in effect we ſee that ſome People Ne 
in America counted their Vears by the coming of certain Birds 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at 
others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hung r or Thirſt, 
a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
equidiſtant Periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken no- 
tice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee that Men 
born Mind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revolu- 
tions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions that-they perceive 
not: And I aſk, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years, either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter, by 
the Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Lime than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
ulius Cæſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwith- 
nding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
uſe of, are very irregular? And it adds no {mall Difficulty to 
Chronology, that the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral 
Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them 


from the preciſe Motion of the Sun. And if the Sun moved 
K 2 No od from 
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from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and 
ſo equally diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes , I do not think it very _ to imagine, that (notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould, in the Autedilu- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious 
to diſtinguiſh them by. | + Hb, 
k $. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a 
o two Parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome 
of 228 een bother, how could it ever be known that ſuch 
1 Periods were equal? To which I anſwer, the 
e! Equality of any other returning Appearances 
might be known by the ſame Way that that of 
Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt, which was only 
by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſſed in 
Men's Minds in the Intervals : By which Train of Ideas diſ- 
covering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in the arti- 
ficial Days, the artificial Days, or Nuybipses, were guelled 
to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a. 
Meaſure. Though exacter Search has ſince diſcovered Inequa- 
lity in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not 
whether the annual alſo be not unequal z. theſe yet, by their 
preſumed and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Time 
by (tho' not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they 
could be proved to be exactly equal, We muſt therefore care- 
fully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration itſelf, and the Meaſures we 
make uſe of to judge of its Length. Duration in itſelf is to be- 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe; 
but none of the Meaſures of it which we make uſe of can be 
known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured that their aſſigned Parts 
or Periods are equal in Duration one to another; for two ſuc- 
ceflive Lengths of Duration, however meaſured, can never be 
demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, which the 
World uſed ſo long and fo confidently for an exact Meaſure of 
Duration, has, as. ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts un- 
equal: And tho' Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, 
as a more ſteady and regular Motion than that of the Sun, 
or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould 
be aſked how he certainly knows that the twe ſucceſſive 
Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
ſatisfy him that they are infallibly ſo; ſince we cannot be 
ſure 


# 
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ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure that the Me- 
dium in which the Pendulum moves is not conſtantly the ſame; 
either of which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Pe- 
riods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and Exactneſs of the 
Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of other Ap- 
pearances; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, tho? 
our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be 
exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can be brought 
together, it is impoſſible eyer certainly to know their Equality. 
All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant 
Periods ; of which ſeeming Equality we have na other Meaſure, but 
ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memo- 
ries, with the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to per- 
ſuade us of their Equality. | 

$. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that . 
whilſt all Men — meaſured Time by the 1,5. of. 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the orion. 
World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the 
| Meaſure of Motion; whereas it is obvious to every one who 
reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time ; and thoſe who look a 
little farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved ne- 
ceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring 
of Duration, than as it conſtantly brings about the-Return of 
certain ſenſible Ideas in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. _ For. if 
the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteady Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others 1rregular- 
ly very ſwift ; or if, being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, 1t would 
not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming 
unequal Motion of a Comet does. * | 

F. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are 
then -! Sow neceſſary to Time or Duration, than — 
Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in ,,y has, * 
any Matter, are to Extenſion, For tho' we in aecefſary Mea- 
this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe ſares of Dura- 
of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- tien. 
tions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch 


Periods, have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in 


our Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
| K 3 Lengths 
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Lengths we would conſider; yet there may be other Parts of 
the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles. But yet 
ſomething analogous to them there muſt be; for without ſome 
regular periodical Returns we could not meaſure vurſelves, or 
ſignify to others the Length of any Duration, though at the 
ſame Time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but 
no Part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant 
Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made 
uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter the No- 
tion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſured,” no more 
than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 
Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different 
Meaſures. £ 4 mY - 
§. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a 
Gor goes e. of Time as the A Rerdlution of 
LS F< the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, 
rien before  Wherein that Meafure itſelf did not. exiſt, and 
7 with which in the Reality of its Being, it had 
nothing to do: For ſhould one fay, that Abra- 
bam was born in the 2712th Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, tho' there were ſo far back no Motion of the . 
nor any other Motion at all. For tho' the Julian Period be 
ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Vears before there were 
really either Days, Nights or Years marked out by any Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure 
Duration as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea of 
Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily ap- 
licable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Motion 
Was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 
can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
fines of the World, where are no Bodies at all. | 
$. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remote Body of the Univerſe, 
(for being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance) as we ſup- 
poſe it to be 5639 Years from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence 
of any Body in the Beginning of the World, we can in our 
Thoughts apply this Mes ure of a Year to Duration before the 
Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, #s we 
can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bo- 
dies; and by the one meaſure Duration where there was no 
Motion, 
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Motion, as well as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts 
where there is no Body. | 8 
F. 27. If it be objected to me here, that in this Way of ex- 
plaining of Time 1 have begged what I ſhould not, v:z. that 
the World is neither eternal nor infinite; I anſwer, that to 
my preſent Purpoſe it is not needful in this Place to make uſe 
of Arguments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- 
ration and Extenſion ;. but it being at leaſt as conceivable as 
the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but 
that every one that will o about it, may eaſily conceive in his 
Mind the beginning of Motion, though not of all Danes and fo 
may come to a Stop, and non ultra, in his Conſideration of Mo- _ 
tion. Soalſo.in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 
the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is; the utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the 
Reach of Thought, .as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number 
are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind; and all for 
the ſame Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. 
S8. 28. By the fame Means therefore, ang 
from the ſame Original that we come to have Eternity. 
the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which. : 
we call Eternity, viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and 
Duration, by reflecting on the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed 
in us either by the natural Appearances of” thoſe Ideas coming 
conſtantly of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe 
cauſed by external Objects ſucceſſivel affeQing our Senſes; and 
having — the Revd) utions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain 
- Lengths of Duration, we can in our Thoughts add ſuch Lengths 
of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, and apply 
them ſo added to Durations paſt or to come; and this we can 
continue to do on without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in 
'- infinitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before-the Sun's, or any other 
Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow 
one Hour to-day upon the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the burning of a Candle, which is now 
abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion; and it is as impoſ- 
ſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt Night, 
to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or ever ſhall be, 
as for any Part of Duration that was before the eee 
the World to co-exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now: But 
yet this hinders not, but that 1 the Idea of the Length * 
. 4 the 
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the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between the Marks of 
two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure” in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle-light laſt Night, as I ean the Duration 
of any Thing that does now exiſt; and it is no more than to 
think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and moved 
after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow on the Dial would 
have paſſed from one Hour-line to another whilſt that Flame of 
the Candle laſted. | 

$. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 


tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 


only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory, derived from 
my Senſes or Reflection; I'can with the ſame Eaſe, and for the 
ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 
to all Manner of Motion, as well as to any Thing that is but a 
Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at this very 
Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally and per- 
fectly at reſt, and to this Way of Conſideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the Beginning of the World, 
or but Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Mo- 
tion, depending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of that Thing 
to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the 
having à clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Mo- 
tion, or other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying 
that to the Duration of the Thing I would meaſure. | 
30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions 
of the Sun; — others a great deal more; as the Ægyptians of 
old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Vears from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſe now, who account the 
World 3,269,000 Years old, or more; which longer Dura- 
tion of the World, according to their Computation, though I 
ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand and fay one is longer than 
the other, as I anderifacs that Methuſalem's Life was longer 
than Enoch's; and if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 
be true (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders 
not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make the 
World ooo Years oller, ſince every one may with the ſame 
Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 
Years old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
50000 Years, as 5639, Whereby it appears, that to the mea- 
ſuring 
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ſuring the Duration of any Thing by Time, it is not requiſite that 
that Thing ſhould he co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any other ee Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Pur- 
poſe, that we have the Idea of the Length of any regular periodical 
Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 
with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exifted, * - 
F. 31. For as, in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
Moſes, I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 
ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels being created, before there 
was either Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Du- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60 : 
And y the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, - 
(* e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
eriod, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
ſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilſt I will; which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion than 
we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 


ever without End. 


F. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (viz, ) _— 
and Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures 
of it. | 4 


For, Fir, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to 
appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion. | 
| Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain. regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods," we get the /deas 
of certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 
Days, Years, c. 

Feurthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 
or Ideas of {tated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as 
we will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does 
really endure or exift ; and thus we imagine To-morrow, next 


Year, or ſeven Years hence. 
Nun, 
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Fifthly, By een to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 


of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and adding them one to another, 
without ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer 
than we can to, the End of Number, to which we can always 
add, we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Be- 
ing, which muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted, : 
Sixthly, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 
out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we 
call Time in general. | ITY, 
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CHAP.. XV. 
Of Duration and Expanſion, confidered together. 


| §. 1.7 Hough we have in the precedent 
* — 7 ; Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
2 Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 


tion; yet they being Ideas of general Concern- 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another may, perhaps, 
be of Uſe for their — and we may have the more 
clear and diſtin Conception of them, by taking a View of 
them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract Con- 
ception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expar/zon, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance 
only as it is in the ſolid Parts of Matter, and fo includes, or at 
leatt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Di- 
ſtance includes no ſuch Thing. I prefer alſo the Word Ex- 
panſimm to Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of 
fleeting ſucceſſive Parts which never exiſt together, as well as 
to thole which are permanent. In both theſe, (. Expanſion 
and Duration) the Mind has this common dea of continued 
Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities : For a Man has 
as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour 
and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. | Fu 
Expanſion not $. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the 
bounded by Length of any Part of Expanſion, let it be a Span, 
Matter. or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as ann 
n 


| where there is no Body, there is 8 
eaſon, 
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deen aid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge 
its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, 
and ſo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of any Parts 
of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till it 
amounts to the Diftance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. B 


ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place where it 


is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe 
Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or 
without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts 


come to the End of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds 


of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: But when the 
Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs into this 
endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 
End. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Bod 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within 
the Limits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was 
filled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other 
Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, 
cannot contain thee : And he, I think, very much magnifies. to 
himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades 
himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts farther than GOD 
exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he is not. 

F. 3- Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind, hav- , no a, 
ing got the Idea F any Length of Duration, can by Motion i 
double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 44 
its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and 
all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the 
World, and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, 


That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 


we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, every one 
eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and 'tis hard to find a Reaſon, 
why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity. 
His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; 
and methinks it aſeribes a little too much to Matter, to fay, 


$. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Why Men more 

why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt % admit 
Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and ite Dura- 
ſticks not to aſcribe Inſinity to Duration; but *tis den, than in- 
with more Doubting and Reſerve, that many ad- nite Expan- 

mit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Rea- fon. 
ſon whereof ſeems. to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
ſion being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to ather 
. | Beings, 
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Beings, we eaſily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing fo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 
but only to Matter, which is finite, we ate apter to doubt of 
the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute, And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an, End too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Conſideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits 
of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſured 
by, they never term imaginary; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 
void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 
may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 
Ideas 3 I am apt to think they may very much,) one may 
have Occaſion to think, by the Name Duration, that the Con- 
tinuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to any de- 
ſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt 
to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute 
anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs,) 
were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to 
Words ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. And that 
Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purſues his 
ewn Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out beyond 
the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expanſion; 
the Idea whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from Body, and all 
other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleafe) be a Subject 
of farther Meditation. | 


Time to Dura- F. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place 
tion, is as to Expanſion. They are ſo much of. thoſe 
Flace to Ex- boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity 
pamſfon. as is ſet out and diſtinguiſned from the reſt, as 


it were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the 
Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in 
thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space, Theſe 
rightly conſidered, are only Ideas of determinate Diſtances from 
certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible Things, 
and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Diſtance one from another, 
From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and 
from them we meaſure our. Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
tities ; which fo conſidered, are that which we call Time and 


7 * Place. 


* 
- 
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Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all Things 
would lie junibled in an incurable Confuſion. | 

§. 6. Time and Place taken thus for determi- TimeandPlace 
nate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite are taten for fo 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſer out or ſup- u either, 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks 4 are ſet out by 


and known Boundaries, have each of them a e Exiftence 
twofold Acceptation. | — of 


Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiftent with 
the Exiftence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 
as far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends. with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when Time 
fhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended 
within the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of Expanſion ; though this may more properly be called 
Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by 
the obſervable Parts of them are meaſured and determined, the 
pa ichlar Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
lace of all corporeal Beings. | | 
F. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Tyme is Sometimes for 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of Jo much of ei- 
that Reid Duration, not that were really di- Her, as aue de- 
ſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by this real Ex- Vn &y, Mea- 
iſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that Jares !aken 
WE from the Bult 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for , e of 
Signs and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, g, fies. 
and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but 
ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which 
we, upon any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of 
meaſured Time; and ſo conſider them as bounded and deter- 
mined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the 
Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, 
tis a longer Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Years: Whereby we. would mark 
out ſo much of that undiftinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe 
equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun, moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 
we 
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'we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great 
Inane beyond the Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo 
much of that-Space as is equal to, or capable to receive.a Bod 

of any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubic Foot; or do ſuppoſe 
a Point in it, -at ſuch a certain Diſtance from any Part of the 


Univerſe. 
$. 8. N here and When are Queſtions belonging 
They belong to tO all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always 
all Beings. reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſen- 
| ſible World, and from ſome certain Epochs 
marked out to us. by the Motions obſervable in it. Without - 
ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would 
be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs inva- 
riable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion ; which comprehend 
in them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at 
a loſs, when we would conſider them, either abſtraly in 
themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
ſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, 
the Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as 
the Bulk of that I. takes up. And Place is the Poſition of 
any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diſtance from ſomg other, 
As the Idea of the particular Duration of any Thing, is an 
Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration, which paſſes during 
the Exiſtence of that Thing; ſo the Time when the Thing 
exiſted, is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed be- 
tween ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, and the Be- 
ing of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of the Extremi- 
ties of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame Thing, as that it is 
a Foot ſquare, or laſted two Years; the other ſhews the Di- 
ſtance of it in Place, or Exiftence, from other fixed Points of 
Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle of Lincolm- 
Inn Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the Julian Period: All 
which Diſtances we meaſure by preconceived Ideas of certain 
Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet, Miles, and 
Degrees ; and in the other, Minutes, Days, and Years, &c. 
AllthePartsof F. 9. There is one "Thing more, wherein 
Extenſion are Space and Duration have a great Conformity, 
Extenſion; and and that is, Though they are juſtly reckoned 
all the Parts of amongſt our /imple Ideas, yet none of the di- 
Duration, are ſtinct Ideas we have of either, is without all 
Duration. 50 Manner 


Manner of Compoſition * ; it is the very Nature of both of them 


to conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 


and without the Mixture of any. other Idea, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt ſimple /deas. Could the Mind, 


as in Number, come to ſo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 


tion, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the 


indiviſible Unit, or Idea; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But 
ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
out Parts; inſtead thereof, it makes uſe of the common Mea- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Vears in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch 
Taeas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
by the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 

| | with. 
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It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
as tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple Idea; becauſe it ſeems to be inconfiſtent with 
what he ſays elſewhere, That a ſimple Idea it ancompounded, and 
contains in it nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception of 
the Mind, and is not diftinguiſhable into different Ideas, pag. 81. Tis 
farther objected, That Mr. Locte hath not given in the ſecond Chapter 
of the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak-of Simple Ideas, an 


exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Idar. 


To theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus ; To begin with the laſt, 


he declares, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 


Scholaſtick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books 
during the writing of his, and not remembering at all the Method in 
which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 

Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 


Jet. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that 


he uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may caſily com- 
prehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
cited in the Objection; and therefore there is no Reaſon to fupply 
that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the 7dea of 
Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it," if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View ; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
that Definition, was a Compoſition of different /zeas in the Mind, 
and not a Compoſition of the fame Kind in a Thing whoſe ws — 
con 
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with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we 
have of either, is looked on as an Unit in Number, when the 
Mind by Diviſion would reduce them into. leſs Fractions, 
Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 
comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very 
obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the Number of its repeated 
Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct; 
as will eaſily appear to any one, who will Jet his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. 
Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 
Extenſion, is Extenſion ; both of them capable of Addition 
or Diviſion in infinitum, But the leaſt Portions of either of 
them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, may, perhaps, 
be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 
ſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part in Duration, 
may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſhon- there. _ 
| - 


— 


conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 
if the Idea of Extenſſon conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes (as the 
Schools ſpeak) 'tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; 
becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved 
into two other /deas. For the Remainder of the Objection made 
to Mr. Locke, with reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in F. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenhon, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtinct Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 
be conſidered by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. So that, 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a Simple Idea, 
ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, 
and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it 
has in itſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 
to take away this Objection; for tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the Ideas of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 
fion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs in ſome 

manner 
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other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may 
be allowed to call a 2 Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily - 
about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. % 

$. 10. .Expanſion and Duration have this far- ONT 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con- Their Parts 
ſidered by us as having Parts, yet their Parts #nſeparable. 
are not ſeparable one from another, no not even | 
in 1 Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, 
which we 2 Reſt too. 

F. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- „eg 
rence between them, that the /dear of Length u, g 
which we have of Expanſion, are turned every panfion 41 & 
Way, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and *$4/;9. 
Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the 155 
Length of one flraight Light, extended in N not capable 
of Multiplicity, Variation or Figure; but is one common 
Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 
is common to all 'Things, that are now in Being, and equally 
comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence, as much as if they 
were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly ſay, they aft 
exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in reſpect of Expanſion, is 
beyond my Comprehenſion: And, perhaps, for us, who have 
Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to our own Preſer- 
vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 
lity and Extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to con- 
ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 
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manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks tis better to leave it 
there expoſed to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
Favour, Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his Moving can be un- 
derſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoil- 
ed by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put Things 
ther, as well as we can, Doctrinæ cauſd; but, after all, ſeveral 
Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and Ways 
of Speaking. | 8 
Vert. I. L with 
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with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion ; as it is 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it, we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each fingly 
poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
any Share in that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it remains 
there, 

$. 12. Duration, and Time, which is a Part 
Duration has of it, is the Idea we have of periſhing Diſtance, of 
Words er hor Which no two Parts exift together, but follow eac 
HD aj] Other in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion is the Idea of 
p * * laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſi together, and 

are not. capable of Succeſſion. And therefore, 

though we, cannot conceive r without Succeſſion, 
nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does 
now exiſt To-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent 
Moment of Duration ; yet we can conceive the eternal Dura- 
tion of the Almighty far different from that of Man, or any 
other finite Being: Becauſe Man comprehends not in his Know- 
ledge, or Power, all paſt and future things: His Thoughts are 
but of Yeſterday, and he knows not what To-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can never recall; and 
what is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of 
Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who, though they may far ex- 
ceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite, of 
any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion to infinite. God's 
infivite uration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, 
and infinite Power, he ſees all Things paſt and to come ; and 
they are no more diſtant from his — no farther re- 
moved from his Sight than the preſent : They all lie under the 
ſame View ; and there is nothing which he cannot make exiſt 
each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all Things 
depending upon his good Pleaſure, all Things exiſt every Mo- 
ment, that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Ex- 
panſion and Duration do mutually embrace and comprehend 
each other; every Part of Space being in every Part of Dura- 
tion, and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expanſion, 
Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, I ſuppole, ſcarce 
to be found in all that great Variety we do or can conceive, 
may afford Matter to farther Speculation, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
NUMBER. 


F. 1. Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as Number the 
there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind Ample and 
by more Ways, ſo there is none , univer/al 
more ſimple than that of Unity, or One: It Idea. 
has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object 
our Senſes are employed about, every Idea in our Underſtand- 
ings, every Thought of our Minds, brings this Idea along with 
it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as 
well as it is, in its Agreement to all other Things, the moſt 
univerſal Idea we have. For Number applies itſelf to Men, 
Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, 
or can be imagined. | | 
F. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and Ir Modes 
adding the Repetitions together, we come by made by Addi- 
the complex Ideas of the Modes of it, Thus by en. 
adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: By 
utting twelve Units together, we have the complex Idea of a 
72 ; 5 + 4 1 7 or a Million, or any other Number. 
. 3 odes of Number are of all 
other the moſf ror, NT the leaſt Variation, 2 2 * 
which is an Unit, making each Combination ; 
as clearly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, 
as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtinct from One, as Two 
Hundred; and the Idea of Two, as diſtin from the Idea of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not 
ſo eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
approaching Ideas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 
per, and that of the next Degree to it ? or can form diſtinct 
Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? 
§. 4. The Clearneſs and Diftinfineſs of each Therifore De- 
Made of Number from all others, even thoſe that nf afin, 
approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that Nambers 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more 7 t Pre. 
evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they 0. 8 
are more general in their Uſe, = more determinate in _ ; 
2 , ps 
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164 NUMBER. 
Application: Becauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion ; where every Equality 
and Exceſs are not fo eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured ; be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 
Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit; and there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered : Which is clear otherwiſe in Number; where, as 
has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from gooo, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts : Nor can 
any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 
right one, F 5 by 
: . 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, 
nec" ff he Idea of an Unit, — joining it to another 
Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, 
marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea 
which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may 
count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 
tor following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their Everal Names: All Numeration being but ſtill the 
adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtin Name or Sign, 
whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh 
it from every ſmaller or greater Multitude of Units. So that 
he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on with 
his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtinct Names 4 — to 
every Progreſſion, and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an Unit from 


each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the 


Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Language, or for 
which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the 
ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but ſo ma- 


ny Combinations of Units, which have no Variety, nor are ca- 


pable of any other Difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks 
for each diſtinct Combination ſeem more neceſſary, than in any 
other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can 


hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the Combination is made up of any great Multitude of Units; 
which put together without a Name or Mark to diſtinguiſh that 
preciſe Collection, will hardly be kept from being a Heap in 
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Confuſion, 
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F. 6. This I think to be the Reaſon why 


ſome Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were 3 
otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) 

could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000; nor had 
any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20: Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquainted either. with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Words in it to ſtand for 1000 ; ſo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 
Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which th 
could not number ; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from 
their want of Names. The Tououpinambos had no Names for 
Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the- Fingers of Ei gore 4. 
others who were preſent : And I doubt not but nating 


we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in Words Len 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would Brafil, par 


we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſig- Jean de Lery, 
nify them by; whereas in the Way we take c. 20, FLIM 
now to name them, by Millions of Millions of | 
Millions, &c. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four- 
and-twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But to 
ſhew how much distinct Names conduce to our well reckoning, or 
having uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 
Figures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. 


Nonilions. Ottilions. Septilions, Sextilions. Juintilions. 
857324. 162486. 345896, 437916. 423147. 


Duartilions. Trilions, Bilions. Millions. Units. 
248106. 235421. 2601734 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſp, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Milligns, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
(which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
tions of this Number: But whether, by giving every fix Fi- 
gures a new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 
great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be 
counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to 
ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, TI leave it to be 
conſidered, This 1 mention only, to ſhew how neceſiar 
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diſtinct Names are to Numbering, without pretending to in- 
troduce new ones of my Invention. 
Why Children $. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names 
to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, or 
not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered 
Ideas into complex ones, and range them in a 
regular Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
ceſſary to reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 
proceed in it very far or ſteadily, *till a good while after they 
are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other Ideas; and one 
may 'often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear Conceptions of ſeyeral gather Things, before 
they can tell 20. And ſome, through the Default of their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtindt Orders, and 
the Dependance of fo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 
and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Idea 
of that Number, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with 
the diſtin Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order ; for ni this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can 
o no farther. So that fo reckon right, it is required, 1. That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, which are different 
one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number; and 
that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which if 
it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, 
and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but =_ Ideas neceſſary to diſtinct Numeration will not be at- 
tained to, 


number not 


ca/ lier. 


. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, 
_ Mew. Ti it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
"urables, meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 
| which principally are Expanſion and Duration ; 
and our Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number, For what elſe are our 
Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no En 
of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all 
other 
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other our Ideas) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious 
to every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum as great 
a Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 
leflens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endleſs Addition, or Addibility (if 
any one like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtin Idea of Infinity : Of which more in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 


KRKEKKEKEAKAEKKREEEEEXXEXNREKAER 
CHA P. XVII, 


Of Irin II v. 
§. H that would know what kind of Jnfinity, in iti 


Idea it is, to which we give the original In- 
Name of Infinity, cannot do it bet- j“, ar 
ter, than by conſidering to what Infinity is by 4446 Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and then er on, and 
how the Mind comes to frame it, 7 
Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primari- 


ly in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe Things which have 


arts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subſtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ideas of. Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 
ſidered in the foregoing Chapters. *Tis true that we cannot 
but be aſſured, that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all Things, is incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet 
when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
rily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 
other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incom- 
prehenſible, &c. For when we call them infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom and Good- - 
neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed fo great, or ſo many, 
; L 4 which 
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it, he finds, that after he has continu 
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which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the Infinity of endleſs Number, I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are.in GOD, who is infinitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrow Capacities : They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is 
by way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their In- 
nity, 

* F. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea of Mind looked on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite eaſily and Duration, the next Thing to be conſidered 
got. is, How the Mind comes by. them. As for the 

Idea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty, The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry 
with them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordina- 
ry Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The Difficulty is, how we come by thoſe. boundleſs Ideas of 
Eternity and Immenſity, ſince the Objects, which we converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion .to 
that Largeneſs. | 

F. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated 

Hero wwe come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
by the Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, 
Infrity. make the Idea of two Foce; and by the Addi- 
tion of a third, three Foot; and ſo on, without 

ever coming to an End of his Addition, whether of the ſame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Orbis Magnus : For which ſoever of theſe he takes, 
and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies 
his doubling in his 

Thoughts, and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has 


no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of ſuch 


Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining {till 
the ſame, he hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. 
$- 4. This, I think, is the Way whereby the 
Our Idea of Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis a quite 
Space bound- different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
Heſs. Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space 
attually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet, ſince this comes 
here in our way, I ſuppoſe I way ſay, that we are apt to ay 
a 1 x 
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that Space in itſelf is actually boundleſs; to which Imagina- 
tion the Idea of Space or Expanſion of itſelf naturally leads 
us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 
Body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking 
it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we have not only the Idea, but 
J have proved, as I think from the Motion of Body, its ne- 
ceſlary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopped any where in 
its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are ſo far from putting a Stop to the Mind in its farther 
Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are come to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there put a Stop, and 
ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of Space, when it per- 
ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body itſelf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though ever ſo little, 
here amongſt Bodies ; and if it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space; the ſame 
Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, beyond the 
utmoſt Bounds of y, as well as into a void Space inter- 
ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident: 
The Idea of empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in 
Nature, though in Bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it : So that wherever the Mind places 
itſelf by any Thought, either amongſt or remote from all Bo- 
dies, it can in this uniform Idea of Space no where find an 
Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the 
very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be actually infinite. 
. 5. As by the Power we find in ourſelves of ,, , | of Da- 
repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, * 
we get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo by being able 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, *tis another Queſtion quite different from 
our having an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were 


any 


ration. 
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eny real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to this, 
I fay, He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſa- 
rily come to ſomething Eternal, But having — of this in 
another Place, I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed to 
ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. 
Why other §. 6. If it be fo that our Idea of Infinity be 
Ideas are not got from the Power we obſerve in ourſelves, of 
capable of In- fepeating without End our own Ideas, it may 
faity. be demanded, My we do not attribute Infinity to 
other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; 
ſince they may be as ages arng as often repeated in our Minds 
as the other; and yet nobody ever thinks of infinite Sweet- 
neſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat the Idea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day ? 
To which I anſwer, all the Ideas that are conſidered as having 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any 
equal or leſs Parts, afford us by their Repetition the Idea of 
Infinity; becauſe, with this endleſs Repetition, there is conti- 
nued an Enlargement, of which there can be no End. But 
in other Ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion 
or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition of any the 
leaſt Part makes an Increaſe ; but to the perfecteſt Idea I have 
of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal 
Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have I cannot add the 7dea,) 
it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all; and 
therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, &c. are called De- 
For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of be- 
ing augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if you 
take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of Snow yielded 
en to your Sight, and another Idea of White from another 
arcel of Snow you ſee to-day, and put them together in your 
Mind, they embody, as it were, and run into one, and the Idea 
of Whiteneſs is not at all increaſed ; and if we add a leſs De- 
gree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, 
that we diminiſh it. "Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, 
cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their Senſes ; but 
Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 
Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs Room for 
more; nor can we conceive any where a Stop to a farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſion, and fo thoſe Ideas alone lead our Minds 
towards the Thought of Infinity. 


I | $. * Though 
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. 5. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from ,,. 
95 De of Quantity, _ the endleſs — 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, ——— 
by the repeated Additions of what Portions — n 
thereof it pleaſes ; yet I gueſs we cauſe great 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Takoicy to any ſup» 
poſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and 
ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (v:z.) an in- 
finite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of 2 
being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of any 
Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it 
is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure to a 
growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant 
Lubtiley, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite: 
The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the 
Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes ; but to have 
actually in the Mind the Idea of a | 50k infinite, is to ſuppoſe 
the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a View of 
all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an endleſs Repetition 
can never totally repreſent to it : Which carries in it a plain 
Contradiction. 5 1 

8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer 
if Le „ The Infinity of — 
Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every Space. 
one perceives there is no Approach, eaſily ap 
to any one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idaa 
of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Num- 
ber. Whatſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be ever ſo great, they 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of _— 
Which though it ſeems to be pretty clear when we conſider 
nothing elſe 1n it byt the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or 
Duration, that Idea is very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Idea; which is contrary to the Idea of Infi- 

0 | nity, 
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nity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And therefore 


I think it is, that we are fo eaſily confounded, when we come 
to argue and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, &c. Be- 
cauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as 
they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always perplexes, 
whatever Conſequences we draw from the other: As an Idea of 
Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who ſhould ar- 
gue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of Mo- 
tion at reſt; and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a 
Space, or (which is the ſame Thing) a Number infinite, i. e. 
of a Space or Number, which the Mind actually has, and fo 
views and terminates in; and of a Space or Number, which in 
a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and Progreſſion, it can in 
Thought never attain to. F or how large ſoever an Idea of 
Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger 5 it is that Inſtant 
that I have it, though I be capable the next Inſtant to double 
it; and ſo on in mfinitum : For that alone is infinite, which has 
no Bounds; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts 
can find none. 
$. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as 1 
Number af- have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the 
Fords us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity, we are 
cleareſt Idea capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 
of Infnity. when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 
there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of 
Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which 
are ſo many diſtinct Ideas, kept beſt by Number from running 
into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes itſelf ; and when 
it has added together as many Millions, Sc. as it pleaſes, of 
known Lengths of Space or Bars the cleareſt Idea it can 
t of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of 
endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no Proſpect of Stop or 
Boundary. A "9k 
: . 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
89 Light into the Ie we er of Infinity, and diſ- 
the Infinity of cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
Number, Du- Number applied to determinate Parts, of which 
ration, and we have in our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, if we 
Expanſion. conſider that Number is not generally thought 
by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion 
are apt to be fo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number, _ 
we are at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an End; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds. 
| And 
I 
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And fo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 
ceive; but in Space and Duration itis otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended 
both Ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but refle& on 
what Conſideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both Ways, @ parte ante, and @ parte poſt, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, à parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect of proceeding in ſuch Addition with all the Infinity 
of Number? And re Si we would conſider — d parte 
pot, we juſt after the ſame Rate begin from ourſelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that 
Line of Number, as before; and theſe two being put together 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn 
our View either Way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
becauſe we ſtill turn that Way the infinite End of Number, i. e. 
the Power ſtill of adding more. 4 
$. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
ourſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning 
any Way from ourſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the'Earth, 
or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to ſet 
Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſity. © 
$. 12. And fince in any Bulk of Matter our Tafinite Diwi- 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſi= 3.1, © f 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to en 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Num- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi< 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: though in the Addition of the one 
we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other we can have the Idea 


of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, party's 
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ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, till in a boundlefs Progreſ- 
ſion, that can ſtop ace re | 
gabe L. V. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find 
— of — any — ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the —_— of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind Room 
for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe who imagine th 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space, It would, 
I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive /dea of Infi- 
nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; 
which would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have the /deas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable till of farther Ad- 
dition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive 
Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of Infinite, than as 
Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Units 
one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, adding more 
of the ſame Kind, without coming one Jot nearer the End of 
ſuch hay, > wage + | 
'S 14. hey, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
fitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End ; which being nepative, the Negation 
of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is, in Body, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative ; 
And he that perceives. the End of bis Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than a 
pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by 4 
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body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore, by their 
own Argument, the Idaa of Eternal, a parte ante, or of a Dura- 
tion without a * „is but a * Idea. 5 

$. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, 1 confeſs, | 
ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe Things we ap- What is b. 
ply it to. When we would think of infinite tive, what ace 
Space or Duration, we at firſt Step uſually make gative in our 
ſome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Idea of Inf 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and e. 
multiply ſeveral Times. All that we thus amaſs 
together in our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of 
a great Number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But 
what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive di- 
ſtinct Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the Sea, 
where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding-Line, 
he reaches no Bottom : Whereby he knows the Depth to be 
ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that more is, he 
hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he always 
new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without ever 
ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the Mind 
reaching after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In 
which Cafe, let this Line be 10, or 10,000 Fathoms long, it 
equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 
fuſed and comparative deg, that this is not all, but one may 
os go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 

ace, it has a poſitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the 
Mind takes a View of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, 'is a 
clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding :. But Infinite 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then, the Idea of ſo much, 1s poſitive and 
clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſe clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3 e Idea of /o much greater, as cannot be 
comprehended ; and this is plainly Negative, not poſitive, . For he 
has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion, 
(which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) that has not 
a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And: ſuch 


nobody, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite, For to ſay 


a Man has a poſitive clear Iden of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has 
the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea-thore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 


they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a and 
poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, _ 
; ays 
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ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, 
or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, 
or can have a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we 
have of Infinite, So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity ; and has the undeterminate 
Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I neither do 
nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite 
and narrow 2 And that cannot but be very far from a 
poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt Part of what I 
would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate Inti - 
mation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any 
uantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 
the End, is only to ſay, that that Quantity is greater. So that 
the Negation of an -End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, 
is but the carrying this 7 ſtill with you, in all the Progreſ- 
ſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this 
Idea of ſtill greater, to all the Ideas you have, or cam be ſuppoſed 
to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that, be 
poſitive, I leave any one 3 | 5 
§. 16. I aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a pott“, 
2 Iden Idea of Eternity, whether chair Thea of 5 — 
of an infinite includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
ation, they ought to ſhew the Difference of their No- 
tion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Be- 
ing, and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, that the Notion they have 
of Duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has Dura- 
tion, is of a longer Continuance to- day than it was yeſterday. 
It, to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 
Punfum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and po- 
ſitive Idea of infinite Duration; there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 
ſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeffion from any Du- 
ration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing — of 
infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 
does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 
bis infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
| 1 | to 
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to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf 
3A think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive 

nnnity. 

§. <4 I think it unavoidable for every confidering rational 
Creature, that will but examine. his own, or any other Exiſt- 
ence, to have the Notion of an eternal wife Being, who had 
no Beginning; and ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration I am ſure 
I have, But this Negation of a Beginning, being but the Nega- 
tion of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infi- 
nity; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, 


I confeſs myſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear 


Comprehenſion of it. 

§. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea No 50 fi 5 
of infinite Space, will, when he conſiders it, find e 
that he can no more have a * Idea of the gw. 
greateſt, than he has of the 4 Space; for in 
this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more with- 
in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative 
Idea of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one 
whereof we have the poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of 
any Quantity, whether great or little, have always Bounds; 
tho” our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds; for that which 
remains either great or little, not being comprehended in that 
poſitive Idea which we have, lies in Obſcurity; and we have 


no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, and 


diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar 
will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility as the 
acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician ; and a Surveyor may as 
ſoon with his Chain meaſure out infinite Space, as a Phitoſopher 

by the quickeſt Flight of Mind reach it, or by Lee. com- 
prehend it; which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. He that 
thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive 
Idea of it in his Mind, and fo can frame one of 2, +, +, and 
ſo on, till he has the Idea in his Thoughts of ſomething very 
little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſible 


Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce; what remains of Small- 


neſs, is as far from his Thoughts as when he firft _ and 
therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive Idea 
of that Smallneſs which is conſequent to infinite Diviſibility. 
$. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, hat is pofe- 
does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glance make ſome ive, what ne- 
very large Idea of that which he applies it to, gative, in our 


let it be Space or Duration; 9 poſſibly he Idea inte. 


Vor. I, wearies 
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wearies his Thoughts by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large 
Idea but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſtiue 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinite, than 
the Country-Fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come 
and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis,”at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis æuum. 


Same think $. 20. There are ſome I have met with that 
they lade a po- put ſo much Difference between infinite Dura- 
fitive Idea of tion and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
Eternity, and elves that they have @ poſitive Idea of Eternity; 
not of infinite but that they have not, nor can have any Idea of 
Space. infinite Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake 

ſuppoſe to be this, that finding by a due Contemplation of Cau- 
ſes and Effects, that it is necella to admit ſome Eternal Being, 
and fo to conſider the real Exiftence of that Being, as taking 
up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity; but on tne 
other ſide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary appa- 
rently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infinite ; they forwardly con- 
clude they can have no Idea of infinite en they can 
have no Idea of infinite Matter: Which Conſequence, I con- 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is 
no ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the 
Exiſtence of Motion or the Sun is neceſſary to Duration, tho? 
Duration uſes to be meaſured by it ; and I doubt not but a 
Man may have the Idea of 10,000 Miles ſquare without any 
Body ſo big, as well as the Idea of 10,000 Years without any 
Body ſo old. It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space 
eee of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel with- 
out Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhell without a Kernel in it; 
it being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid 
Body infinitely extended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infi- 
nity of Space, than it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be 
eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. And 
why ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the 
real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an /dea of infinite Duration to come, as we have 
of infinite Duration paſt ? Tho', I ſuppoſe, nobody thinks it 
conceivable that any Thing does, or has exiſted in that ſuture 
Duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our Idea of future Dura- 
tion with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſ- 


ſible to make the Ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
to 
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to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future together, and 
make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind 
that 1 e th clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of infinite 
Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt that GOD has exiſted from 
all Eternity, but there is no real Matter co-extended with in- 
finite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers, who are of Opinion that 
infinite Space is poſſeſſed by GO D's infinite Omnipreſence, 
as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be 
allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite 
Duration; tho' neither of them, I think, has an poſitive Idea 
13 in either Caſe. For whatſoever politive Ideas a 

an has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat, it, 
and add it to the former, as eaſily as he can add together the 
Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, which are poſitive Ideas of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he pleaſes ; 
whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of Infinite, either Dura- 
tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another: Abſurdities too groſs 
to be confuted. 

$. 21. But yet if after all this there be Men 
who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear SPN 22/- 


tive Ideas o 


poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, it is fit Infinity, 0426 


they enjoy their Privilege; and I ſhould be ve | 
glad ie ſome others that I know, who 45 8 
nowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by their 
Communication; for J have been hitherto apt to think, that 
the great and inextricable Difficulties which perpetually involve 
all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, — 
or Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of a Defed in our 
Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has 
to the Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities : For whilſt 
Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they 
had as compleat and poſitive Ideas of them as they have of the 
Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder if the in- 
comprehenſible Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or rea- 
ſon about, leads them into Perplexities and Contradictions, 
and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large and mighty 
to be ſurve 22 managed by them, ; 

. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the 
Ctderadene of Duration, . and Num- 1 
ber, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of 4 Reflection. 
them, Infinity; it is poſſibly no more than the 
Matter requires; there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes 

M 2 give 
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give more Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude; it ſufhces 
to my Deſign to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as 
they are, from Senſation and Refleftion ; and how even the 
Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 
from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has ne- 
vertheleſs, as all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some 
Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Speculations may have 
other Ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infinity; 
but this hinders not but that they themſelves, as well as all other 
Men, got the firſt Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 


CHAP. XVIII 
Of other Simple Modes. 


| §. 1. HOUGH I have in the foregoi 
2 f Chapters ſhewn, how from AO 


tion. 


Ideas taken in by Senſation, the 
Mind comes to extend itſelf even to Infinity; which however 
it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Per- 
ception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out 
of {imple Ideas received into the Mind by the Senſes, and aſter- 
wards there put together by the Faculty the Mind has to re- 
peat its own Ideas; tho', I ſay, cheſs might be Inſtances 
enough of ſimple Modes of the {imple /deas of Senſation, and 
ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for 
Method's ſake, tho' briefly, give an Account of ſome few 
more, and then proceed to more complex Ideas. | 
J. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ſkip, 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one who underſtands Engliſb has 
preſently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are all but the dif- 
ferent Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe 
of Extenſion : . Swift and Slam are two different Ideas of Mo- 
tion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of Time 
and Space put 2 ſo they are complex Ideas, compre- 
hending Time an os with Motion. — 
3. The like Variety have we in Sounds, 
ow of Bas articulate Word 2, different Modification 


_—_ of Sound ; by which we ſec, that from the Senſe 
of 
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of Hearing, by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſned 


with diſtinct Ideas to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, 
beſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified b 

Diverſity of Notes of different Length put together, which 
make that complex Idea called a Tune, which a Muſician may 
have in his Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all,. by 


reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together filently 


in "ip own Fancy. | 
98. 4- Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: 

Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, __ 
or, as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour. i 

But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours either 


for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 


Part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, c. thoſe 
which are taken notice of do moſt commonly belong to mixed 
Modes, as being made up of Ideas of diverſe Kinds, viz, Figure 
* Colour, fuch” as Beauty, er a Sc. 1 
5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo 

Modes made — of the ple Ideas of thoſe rad 
Senſes; but they being ſuch as generally we | 
have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of and cannot be ſet 
down in Writing, and therefore mult be left without Enumera- 
tion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. + "oh 
9. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe %% RP a 

ple Modes, which are conſidered but as different pg have 10 
Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, tho' they are in Names. 
themſelves, many of them, very diſtinct 7deas, ke 
et have ordinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are much taken notice 
of as diſtinct Ideas, where the Difference is but very ſmall 
between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, 
and given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely 
to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe, when they were ſo diſtin- 
uiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary 

ſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others ; it is ſufficient to 
my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our 
Minds only by Senſation and RefleCtion ; and that when the 
Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound them, 
and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho* White, Red, or 
Sweet, Sc. have not been modified, or made into complex 
Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, ſo as to. be named, and thereby 
ranked into Species; yet ſome others of the fimple Ideas, viz. 
thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, Fc. above inſtanced in, as 


alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modifed to a great 


Variety of complex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 
M 3 §. 7. The 
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Why fome . §. 7. The Reaſon whereof, IJ ſuppoſe, has been 

Ms have, this, that the great Concernment of Men bein 

* others with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
aye? not 


of Men and their Actions, and the ſignifying of 
them to one another, was moſt neceſſary ; and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might the more 
eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe Things they were daily 
converſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions 
and that the Things they were continually to give and receive 
Information about, might be the eaſier and quicker under- 
ſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different 
complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much go- 
verned by the End of Speech in general {which is a very ſhort 
and expedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to an- 
other) is evident in the Names, which in — Arts have 
been found out, and applied to ſeveral complex Ideas of modi- 
fied Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch 
ſake, in their Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ladens 
are not generally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant 
about theſe Operations, And thence the Words that ſtand for 
them, by the greateſt Part of Men of the ſame Language, are 
not underitood : v. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, 
are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſel- 
dom in the Minds of any but thoſe few whoſe particular Em- 
ployments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, 
thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood but by 
Smiths and Chemiſts ; who having framed the complex Ideas 
which theſe Words ſtand. for, and having given Names to 
them, or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe 
Names in Communication, readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their 
Minds; as by Cohobatien all the finole Ideas of diſtilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diſtilled from any thing back upon the 
remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that 
there are great Varieties of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
which have no Names; and of Modes many more; which ei- 
ther not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not be- 
ing of any great Uſe to be taken notice of in the Aﬀairs and Con- 
yerſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and fo 
paſs not for Species, This we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to 
conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of Words. 


Names. 


CHAP, 
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c HAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


§. I. N 7 HEN the Mind turns its View ; 
5 \ inwards upon itſelf, and contem- Senſation, Re- 


1 ' . France 
* | plates its own Actions, Thinking _ , 
is the firſt that occurs : In it the Mind obſerves wn = 


a great Variety of Modifications, and from 
_ thence receives diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception, which 
actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the 
Body, made by an external Object, being diſtinct from all 
other Modifications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a di- 
ſtinct Idea, which we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the 
actual Entrance of any Idea into the Underſtanding by the Sen- 
ſes.” The ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the Opera- 
tion of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance; 
if it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, it is Necollection; if it be 
held there long under attentive Conſideration, it is Contempla- 
tion, When Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection 
or Regard of the Underſtanding, itis that which the French call 
Reverie; our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When the 
Ideas that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another 
Place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train of 1dezs 
ſucceeding one another in our Minds) are taken notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſtered in the Memory, it is Attention. When 
the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its V ew 
on any Idea, conſiders it on all Sides, and will not be called off 
by the ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call 
Intention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all 
theſe ; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the 
outward Senſes are ſtopt, ſo that they receive not outward Ob- 
jects with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by 
any external Objects, or known Occaſion, nor under any 
Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all. And whether 
that Which we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, 
J leave to be examined. 

$. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes «of 

Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and fo have 
as diſtinct Ideas of, as it bath of White and Red, a Square or 
oe M 4 a Circle; 
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a Circle; I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 
at large of this Set of Ideas which are got from Reflection; that 
would be to make a Volume; it ſuffices to my preſent Pur- 
poſe to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort 
theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially 
| fince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of 

Reaſoning, Fudging, Volition, and Knowledge ; which are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes. of 


Thinking, þ | 
. 2. But perhaps it may not be an unpar- 
38 PRs Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 
*be Mind x our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 
thinking, different State of the Mind in thinking, which 
| thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reverie, and 
Dreaming, c. before mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. 
That there are Ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the 
Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience convinces 
him ; though the Mind employs itſelf about them with ſeveral 
degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itſelf with fo 
much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that 
it turns their Ideas on all Sides, remarks their Relations and 
Circumſtances, and views every Part ſo nicely, and with ſuch 
Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no 
notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senles, 


which at another Seaſon would produce "oy ſenſible Percep- 


rain of Ideas that 


tions ; at other times, it barely obſerves the 


ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without directing and purſuing . 
any of them; and at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite 


unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 


1 F. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſ- 
% fon of the Mind in thinking, with a great va- 


22 mw riety of degrees between earneſt Study and very 
4 * near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 
Bs has experimented in himſelf, Trace it a little 


2 dag farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retired 

as it were from the Senſes, and out of the reach 
of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
Times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for 
this inſtance in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible. enough to 


thoſe who are waking. But in this Retirement of the Mind 


from the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and inco- 
herent manner of thinking, which we call dreaming. and 
| | 
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laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End 


to all Appearances, This, I think, almoſt every one has Ex- 


perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Diffi- 


culty leads him thus far. That which I would farther con- 


_ clude from hence, is, That fince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, 
at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking ; and be ſome- 
times even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all ; and at laſt, in the dark Retirements 
of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever: 
Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- 
ſtant Experience, I aſk, whether it be not probable, that hint - 


ing is the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul? Since the Ope- 
rations of Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Remiſſion; 


but the Eflences'of Things are not conceived capable of any 
ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. 


Se CHAP. XX. 5 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


8.1. Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we. ' ; 5 
Is a. both from Senſation and Re- e and 


7 | Zion, Pain and Pleaſure are two Ideas? 
very conſiderable ones. For as in the Bod 


there is Senſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with Pain or 


Pleaſure ; fo the Thought or Perception of the Mind is ſimply 
ſo, or elſe N 

Trouble, call it how you pleaſe, Theſe, like other ſimple 
Ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; the Way 


of knowing them is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, only | 


by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 

Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them kno to us, than by maki 

us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral — 

various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they 

are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. | 

$. 2. Things then are Good or Evil only in 

Reference to Pl 

Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Plea- what. 

ſure, or diminiſh Pain in us; or elſe to procure, 

or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or Abſence 27 any 
— 4 . : UI * 


alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 


eaſure' or Pain. That we call Goodand Evil, © 


= — — — 
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Evil. And, on the contrary, we name that Evil, which is apt 
to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or 
elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any God. By Plea- 

and Pain, I muft be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, 
as they are commonly diſtinguithed ; though in truth they 
be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occa- 


fioned by Diſorder in the Body, ſometimes by Thoughts in the 


Mind. 

§. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes 
Our Paſſions them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 
moved by Good our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on ourſelves, 


and Evil. and obſerve how theſe, under xarious Conſide- 


rations, operate in us; what Modifications or 
Tempers of Mind; what internal Senſations (if I may fo call 
them) they produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves 
the Ideas of our Paſſions. ; | 
4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 
Love. Thought he has of the Delight, which any pre- 
fent or abſent Thing 1s apt to produce in him, 
has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Au- 
tumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, when there are 
none, that he loves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of 
Grapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitu- 
tion deſtroy the Delight of their "Taſte, and he then can be 
faid to love Grapes no longer. 
$: 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 
Hatred. Pain which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Buſineſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare Ideas 
of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred of 
inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Plea- 
fure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application 


72 Way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction: But 


ed or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is 
often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in ourſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. 
Thus the —— Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love 


them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Ideas of Love and Ha- 

tred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect of Pleaſure 
and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 4 

$. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf 

Defire. upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent 

Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, 

13 
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is that we call Deſre, which is you or leſs, as that Uneaſi- 
neſs is more or leſs vehement. here, by the bye, it may per- 
haps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur 
to Human Induftry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatſoever 
Good is propoſed, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 
with it; if a Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no. 
Deſire of 'it, nor Endeavour after it ; there is no more but a 
bare Velleity, the Term uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree of 
Defire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo 
little Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any Thing, that it carries a 
Man no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more 
effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means to attain it. Defere alſo 
is ſtopped or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Un- 
attainableneſs of the Good propoſed, as far as the Uneaſineſs is 
cured or allayed by that Conſideration. This might carry our 

Thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this Place. 
S8. 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 
- Conſideration of the preſent or aſſured approach- J. 
ing Poſſeflion of a Good; and we are then poſ- 
| ſefſed of any Good, when we have it fo in our Power, that we 
© can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has 
Toy at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of 
uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are 
in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but 
to reflect on it, to have that Pleaſure. | pf 
$. 8: Sorrotu is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the g,,,_ 
Thought of a Good loſt, which might have been 
enjoyed longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 
$. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hope. 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of 5 
a profitable future Enjoyment of a. Thing, which is apt to de- 
light him. * 2 
F. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon v. 
the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. 5 
$ 11, Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattain- Sdair 
ableneſs of any Good, which works differently ; 
in Men's Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, ſome- 
times Reſt and Indolency, | 
§. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of 
the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury, with age... 
a preſent Purpoſe of —_— * N 
$. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cau- 2 
fed by the Conſideration of a Good we de- 18 


** 
w 37 
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fire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it be- 


fore us. 
$. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not 
What Paſſont being cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure ſimply in 
all Men bave. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
Conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 
therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of 


valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, are wanting in 


them : But all the reſt terminating purely in Pain and Pleaſure, 
are, I think, to be found in all Men. Þ 
vice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure; we hate, fear, and 


are only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe Paſ- 
0 


ns are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes 
of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome Way 
or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſu- 
ally to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent) 
which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a 
conitant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done 
us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us, as 
Pain; and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have Hope it will do 
ſo again. But this by the bye. 
$: 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Un- 
Plegſure and ealineſs, I muſt all along be underſtood (as I 
Pain, what. have above intimated) to mean, not only bodily 
Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Un- 
eaſineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful or unac- 
ceptable Senſation or Reflection. | , 
$. 16. *Tis farther to be conſidered, That in reference to 
the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of a Pain is conſidered, 


and operates as a Pleaſure; and the Loſs or Diminiſhing of a 


Pleaſure, as a Pain. | . 
| $. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 


Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 

various Changes in it: Which not being always 
ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 
fron. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 
the Thought of having done ſomething which is indecent, or 
will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for us, has not 
always Bluſhing accompanying it. 


$. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if 1 


T h:ſeInftances meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions; they 


2 are many more than thoſe I have here named: 
Paſſions are And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each 


got from Sen- of them require a much larger and more accu- 
fation and Re- rate Diſcourſe, I have only mentioned theſe 
fiedlign. I here, 


or we love, defirey re- 
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here, as ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain re- 
ſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Good and 
Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanced in other Modes of Plea- 
ſure and Pain more fimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger 
and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove 
them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick; 
Pain from captious, uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Pleaſure 
of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well - directed Study 
in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being 


- 


of much more Concernment to us, I rather made choice to 


inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we have of them are 
derived from Senſation and Reflection. | 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Powe x. 
$. 1. HE Mind 8 Day inform- 7 Iden f 


ed by the Senſes of the Alteration 
| of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in ger. 


Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceaſes to be, and another — — to exiſt, which was not 


before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerv- 
ing a conſtant — of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Im- 
mgm of outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the 


etermination of its-own Choice; and concluding from what 


it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes 
will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by like Agents, 
and by the like Ways; conſiders in one Thing the Poſſibility 
of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another 
the Poſſibility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that 
Idea which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a Power 
to melt Gold, i. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible 
Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and 
Gold has a Power to be melted : That the Sun has a Power to 
blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, 
whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and Whiteneſs made to 
exiſt in its room: In which, and the like Caſes, the Power we 
conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas; 
for we cannot obſerve any Alteration” to be made in, or O 


ration any Thi but by the obſervable Change of its 
"0 upon any I ning, y ſenſible 
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ſenſible Ideas; nor conceive any Alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. | 
$. 2. Power thus conſidered is twofold, wiz. 

Power active AS able to make, or able to receive any Change; 
and paſſfrve. the one may be called a#ive, and the other pa 

ue Power. Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of ative Power, as its Author GOD is truly above 
all paſſrve Power ; and whether the intermediate State of cre- 
ated Spirits be not that alone which is capable af both active and 
paſſeve Power, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not now 
enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Idea of it. But fince active Powers make ſo great a Part of 
our complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee here- 
after) and I mention them as ſuch, according to common Ap- 
prehenſion; en they being not perhaps ſo truly a&ive Powers 
as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Conſidera- 
tion of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active 


Powers. 3 ; 

"i 2. I confeſs Power includes in it Kind 
1 of 5 ion, (a Relation to Action or Change) as 
N indeed which of our Ideas, of what Kind ſoever, 
5 when attentively conſidered, does not ? For our 
Jdeas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all 
contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly; 
and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, Sc. what are 
they but the Powers of different Bodies in relation to our Per- 
ception, &c. ? And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, do 
they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of the Parts? All which include ſome Kind of Relation in 
them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have a 
Place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſidered as one of 
them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient in 
our complex Ideas of Subſtances ; as we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to OD | 8 4 
ä 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 
3 Idea of paſſive Power by almoſt all Sorts of ſen- 
Porber bag ſible Things; in moſt of them we cannot avoid 
from Spirit, Oblerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their 

| very Subſtances, to-be in a continual Flux; and 
therefore with Reaſon we look on them as liable fill to the 
fame Change. Nor have we of a&ive Pruer (which is the 


more 
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more proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer Inſtances; 
ſince whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt collect a 
Power ſome where able to make that Change, as well as a 
Poffibility in the Thing itſelf to receive it, But yet if we 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford 
us ſo clear and diſtin an Idea of afiive Power, as we have 
from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds; for all Power 
relating to Action, and there being but two Sorts of Action 
whereof we have any Idea, viz. Thinking and Motion, let us 
conſider. whence we have the cleareſt [eas of the Powers 
which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords 
us no Idea at all; it is only from Reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the Beginning f 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power 
to move; and when it is ſet in Motion itſelf, that Motion is 
rather a Paſſion than an Action in it; for when the Ball _ 
the Stroke of a Billiard- ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, 
but bare Paſſion : Alſo when by Impulſe it fets another Ball in 
Motion that lay in its Way, it only communicates the Motion 
it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf fo much as the 
other received; which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an ar- 
tive Power of moving in Body, hilft we obſerve it only to 
transfer, but not produce any Motion For it is but a very ob- 


ſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the Production of the 


Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion; for ſo is Motion 
in a Body impelled by another, the Continuation of the Alte- 
ration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an 
Action, than the Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure 
by the ſame Blow is an Action. The Iden of the Beginning 
of Motion we have only from Reflection on what paſſes in 
ourſelves, where we find by Experience, that bately by willi 
it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parti 
our Bodies, which were before at reſt : So that it ſeems to me, 
we have from the Obſeryation of the Operation of Bodies, by 
our Senſes, but a very imperfe& obfcure Idea of active Power, 
fince they afford us not =? fre in themſelves of the Potuer to 
begin any Action, either Motion or Thought. But if, from 
the Impulte Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any 
one th:.iks he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves as well to my 
Purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the Mind 
comes by its Ideas; only I thought it worth while to conſider 
here by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of 
active Power r from Reflection on its own Operations, 
than it doth from any external Senſation. 3 
I §. 5. This 
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5. This at leaſt I think evident; that we 


in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, 
and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought 
or Preference of the Mind, ordering, or as it were command- 
ing the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. 
This Power, which the Mind has thus to order the Conſide- 
ration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or to pre- 
fer the Motion of any Part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice 
verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 
1. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any 
particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we call Ve- 
lition, or Willing. The Forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called voluntary ; 
and whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought of 
the Mind, is called involuntary. The Power of Perception is 
that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which we 
make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three Sorts. 1. The 
Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of the 
e of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion 
or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there is be- 
tween any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Under- 
landing, or perceptive Power, tho' it be the two latter only that 
Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. | 
2 §. 6. Theſe Powers of the Minds i ge 0 
iet. ceiving, and of preferring, are uſu ca 
ts Name * the ordinary Way of 
ſpeaking is, that the Under/tanding and Will are two Faculties 
of the Mina; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed, as all 
Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any Confuſion in Men's 
Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand 
for ſome — Beings in the Soul that performed thoſe Actions 
of Underſtanding and Volition. For when we lay, the Will is 
the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul ; that it is, 
or is not free; that it determines the inferior Faculties; that it 
follows the Dictates of the Under/tanding, &c. tho” theſe, and 
the like Expteſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own 
Ideas, and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of 
Things than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a 
clear and diſtinct Senſe; yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of 
ſpeaking of Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion 
of ſo many diſtinct Agents in us, which had their ſeveral 
Provinces and Authorities, and did command, obey, and per- 


form ſeveral Actions, and ſo many diſtinct Beings ; Mw 


Will and Un- « 
derſtanding, 
two Powers. 
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deen no ſmall Occafion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Un- 
certainty 5 . Org them. A 

7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a; 
pode to bepin or forbear, continue or put an 2 * 
end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the 3 4. New 
Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the eff. | 
Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every | 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty arid Neceſſity. 

F. 8. All the Actions that we have any Iden | 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been ſaid; to Liberty, what. 
theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion; ſo far | 
as a Man has a Power to think or not to think, to move or 
not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his 
own Mind, fo far is a Man free. Wherever any Perform- 
ance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; 
wherever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind directing it, there he is not free, 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. 80 that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is preferred 
to thẽ other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Volitian, there 
he is not at Liberty; that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that 
Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Con- 
ſideration > an i — Inſtance or * may make this clear. 

. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion b 
th Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at Reſt, 4 UE ang. 
not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we ing, and Will. 
enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, be- ; 


cauſe we conceive not a Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequent- 
ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice Verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free 
Agent; but all its both Motion and Reſt come under our Idea 
of Neceſſary, and are fo called, Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
erty, is nota free Agent, For though he has Volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that 
Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that 
Motion follows not upon his Volition ; and therefore therein 
he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Fiend, by 


Aa convulſive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power 
Vo 1. J. by 
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by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear; 
nobody thinks he has in this Liberty; every one pities him, as 
acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. 
85 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongs not to faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 
Volition. longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he 
ſtays willingly in, z. e. prefers his Stay to going away. I aſk, 
Is not this Stay voluntary? I think nobody will doubt it; and 
yet m_ locked faſt in, *tis evident he is not at liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idea belonging to Volition, or Preferring, but to the Perſon having 
the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the 
Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as 
far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reſtraint 
comes to check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that 
Indifferency of Ability on either fide to act, or to forbear act- 
ing, there Liberty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
$..11. We have Inſtances enough, and often 
Voluntary ap- more than enough, in our own Bodies, A Man's 
Foſed to Inve- Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 
luntary, not to *tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voli- 
Neceſſary. tion to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 
Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 
nor would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould 
prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate 
his Legs, ſo that though he 4v2/ls it ever ſo much, he cannot 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd 
Diſeaſc called Chorea Sancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſ- 
ſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-Ball ſtruck 
with a Racket. On the other fide, a Palſy, or the Stocks, hin- 
der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if 
it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all 
theſe there is want of Freedom ; though the fitting ſtill even 
of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 
luntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, but to Invo- 
luntary. For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or Change, though 
Neceſſity has made it in itſelf unalterable. | . 
§. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, fo 
Liberly,what. it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: where any 
one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it up, or 


lay 


„ „ 


lay it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there we are 
at liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceſſity of hay- 
ing ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at liberty to think 
or not to think; no more than he is at /tberty, whether his Bo- 
dy ſhall touch any other, or no: But whether he will remove 
his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is many times in 


his Choice; and then he is in reſpect of his Ideas as much at : ; 


liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on. He can at plea- 
ſure remove himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome Idea: 
to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in 
certain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort-it can uſe, A Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with. - 
other Contemplations; and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hur- 
ries our Thoughts, as a- Hurricane does our Bodies, without 
leaving us. the Liberty of thinking on other Things which we 
would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the 
Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Moti- 
ons of the Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it 
thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the 
Man as a free Agent again. | . 
. 12. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, + | 
or 25 F to act or — . to — Maud, e, 
Direction of Thought, there Nece/fity takes place. This, in an 
Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation 
of any Action is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion ; when the hindering or ſtopping any Action is con- 
trary to his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents that have no 
Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 
§. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave Liberty belongs 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to ,,.,, 7. Wt 
put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, 3 
unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Whether 
Man's Will be free or ne? For if I miſtake not, it follows from 
what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion itſelf is altogether impro- 
per; and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether Man's Mill be 
free, as to aſk, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Virtue ſquare : 
Liberty being as little applicable to the Mill, as Swiftneſs of 
Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Virtue, Every one would 
laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe z 
becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belon 
not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue: An 
when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly per- 
ceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to 
Les . | Agents, 
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Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the il, 
which is alſo but a Power. 

8. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 

Volition. iving clear Notions of Internal Actions b 

| Sounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader, that 
Ordering, Direfting, Cbuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have 
made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs 
he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. For Ex- 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act 
of Volition, does it not preciſely. For tho* a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can fay he ever wills it? Volition, 
*tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do- 
minion it takes itſelf to have over any Part of the Man, by em- 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular Action. 
And what is the Mill, but the Faculty to do this? And is that 
Faculty any thing more in effect than a Power, the Power of 
the Mind to determine its Thought, to the producing, conti- 
nuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For 
can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on 
its own Actions, and to prefer their Doing or Omiſſion either to 
other, has that Faculty called Will? Will then is nothing but 
ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other Side, is the Power a Man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the aCtual Preference in the Mind, 
which is the ſame Thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf willi it. 
| §. 16. Tis oak then, that the Will is no- 
Peers belong thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom 
to Agents, another Power or Ability: So that to aſk whe- 
| ther the Will has Freedom, is to aſk, whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ahility another Ability ; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too groſly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
or need an Anſwer. For who is it that fees not, that Peers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subflances, and 
not of Powers themſelves ? So that this Way of putting the 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be + wake is in effect to aſk, 
Whether the Vill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaft to ſup- 
. poſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to. produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denominates 
him free, and is Freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 
derſtand well what he ſaid ; and he would be thought to de- 


ſerve 
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ſerve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomina- 
tion from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 
Riches themſelves were rich. N 

$. 17. However the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power called the Mill, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the Will as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation . diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Mill, in truth, fignifies nothing but a Power 
or 11 to prefer or chuſe: And when the Vill, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 
will eafily diſcover itſelf, For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and 
talk of Faculties, as diſtin Beings that can act, (as we do, 
when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) tis fit that 
we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and 
a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which 
are but feveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the ill 
and Under/tanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of 


Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral 


Modes of Thinking: And we may as properly ſay, tis the 
ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that 
the Will chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, as is 
uſual, that the Will directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 
ſtanding obeys or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to fay, that the Power of Speaking di- 
rects the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. 

7 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
as J gueſs, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all diffe- 
rent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, 
he exerts them as he thinks fit; But the Power to do one Action, 
is got operated on by the Power of doing another Action. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 
nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no 
more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of 
Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing ; as 
any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : And yet this 
is it, which we fay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Mill operates 
on the Underflanding, or the Underſtanding on the Will. 

F. 19. 1 grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the 
Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
Thinking on this or that thing: as the actual Singing of ſuch 
a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
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the actual Dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of ſinging 
ſuch a Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that ope- 
rates on another: But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts 
theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Re- 
lations, not Agents: And that which has the Power, or not the 
Pawer to operate, is that alone, which is, or is nat free, and not 
the Power itſelf: For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to 
nothing, but what has, or has not a Power to act. he 

$. 20, The attributing to Faculties that which 

Liberty belongs belonged not to them, has given occaſion to this 
not te the Will way of talking: But the introducing into Diſ- 
courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name 

of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of ourſelves, as the 
great Uſe and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
of Phyſic, Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of oe 
rating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate, For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate ; and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Uſe of Languages that have made them current, It 
looks like too much Kfefiation wholly to lay them by : And 
Philoſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in public, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 
try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with "Truth and Perſpicuity. | But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 
repreſented, as ſo many diſtinct Agents. For it being aſked, 
What it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? it was 
a ready and very ſatisfaftory Anſwer, to ſay that it was the 
digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
out of the Body? The expulſive Faculty. What moved? The 
motive Faculty? And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the ele&ive Faculty, or 
the Will, willed or commanded ; Which is in ſhort to ſay, That 
the Ability to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, 
moved; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood, - For Fa- 
culty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but different Names of 
the ſame Things: Which Ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more 58 Words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 
That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to 7 
| Seit; 
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ſt ; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Undetſtanding 
y ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 

very N if it ſhould be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange as it would 
be for a Man to be free without being able to be free, 
F. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about | 
Liberty, I think the Queſtion is not proper, whe- But to the A- 
ther the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. gent or Man. 
Thus, I think, | | 

1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the 
Non-exiſtence of that Action, and vice ver/a, make it to exiſt, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free, For if I can, by a Thought, di- 
recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 
at reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that I am 
free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 
one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I am at 
liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this, Pawer 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man free. For how can 
we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 
will? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to 
its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or 
Reſt, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of 
Action to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce 
tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what 
he wills. So that in reſpect of Actions, within the Reach of 
ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as tis poſſible for 
Freedom to make him. | 3 

$. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, will In reſpec of 
ing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, Willing, a 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is not 
himſelf into a worſe State than that of fatal Ne- Ves. 
ceſlity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it reaches far- 
ther than this, will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to act what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there 

et therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, Whether a Man 
| b ree to will? Which, I think, is what is meant, when it is 

diſputed, Whether the Will be free. And as to that, I imagine, 

§. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, A Man 
in reſpect of Willing, or the A# of Volition, when. any Action in 
his Power is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as preſently to be done, 
cannot be free. The Reaſon whereof is very manifeſt ; For it 
N4, being 
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being vgavoidable, that the Action depending on his ill ſhould 


exiſt, or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, follow- 
ing perfectly the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 
cannot ayoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſlary that he 4w1ll the one, or the 
other; i. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow ; and that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing 
It; for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect 
of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty 
conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not, For it is un- 
avoidably neceflary to prefer the Doing, or Forbearance of an 
Action in a Man's Power, which is once fo propoſed to his 
Thoughts ; a Man muſt neceflarily will the one or the other of 
them; upon which Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its 
Forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the 
Act of Volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a Man, in reſpect of that Act of Willing, is under 
a Neceflity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceflity and Freedom 

can conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
4 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, A Man is not at liberty to will, er not to will, 0 
be cannet forbear Willing : Liberty I a Power to act, 
or to forbear acting, and in that only, For a Man that fits 
ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it, But if a Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove 
himſelf, he is not at liberty. So likewiſe, a Man falling down 
a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would, This being fo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at liberty, whether he will determine himſelf 
to walk, or give off walking, or no: He mult neceſſarily pre- 
fer one or t'other of them, walking or not walking; and fo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power 10 propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there 
are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 
all, *till the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Ac- 
tions, as I have thewn, the Mind, in reſpect of Willing, has not 
a Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The 
Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Willing, it can- 
not avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Con- 
|  hderation 
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ſideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will; it ei- 
ther leaves the Man in the State he was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the Action, or puts an End to it. 
Whereby it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in Pre- 
ference to, or with Neglect of the other, and thereby either the 
Continuation or Change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 
| 8 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes . u * 

a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will will, r 0 7 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, I hether a —— 2 
Man be at Liberty to will which of. the two he pleaſes, — * 
Motion or Refl. This Queſtion carries the Ab- 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſuf- 
ficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. 
For to aſk, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either Mo- 
tion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to aſk, 
whether a Man can will, what he wills, or be pleaſed with - 
what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which I think needs na 
Anſwer ; and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſup- 
poſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another to 
determine that; and ſo on in inſinitum. 

$. 26, To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
þe of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined 
Ideas of the Things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Li- 
berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 
carried along with us in our Minds, as the ought, through all 
the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe a great Part 
of the Difficulties that perplex Men's Thoughts, and entangle 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved, and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or 
where the Nature of the Thing, cauſed the Obſcurity. 

$. 27. Firft then, it is carefully to be remem- 
bered, That Freedom conſiſis in 10 Dependance of Freedom. 
the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon 
our Volition of it, and not in the Dependance of any Attion, or its 
contrary, on our Preference, A Man ftanding on a Cliff, is at 
Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not be- 
cauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 
leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but he 
is therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap. 
But if a greater Force than his either holds him faſt, or tum- 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe : Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty 
Feet ſquare, being at the North Side of his Chamber, is at Li- 
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berty to walk twenty Feet Southward, becauſe he can walk, or 
not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, at Liberty to do the 
contrary, i. e. to walk twenty Feet Northward. 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to 
act, or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will. 
| $. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Vo- 
Folition, what. lition, or Willing, is an Act of the Mind direct- 
ing its Thought to the Production of any Action, 
and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid mul- 
tiplying of Words, I would crave leave here, under the Word 
Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any Action pro- 
poſed : fitting till, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propoſed, though mere Forbearances, requiring as much 
the Determination of the Mill, and being often as weighty in 
their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, on that Con- 
fideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this I ſay, that 
I may not be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's ſake, I ſpeak thus. 
| $.' 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a 
What deter- Power in the Mind to direct the e e 
ines ibe Mill. ties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
depend on ſuch Direction; to the Queſtion, 
What is it determines the Will? the true and proper Anſwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but the 
Agent itſelf 9 the Power it has that particular Way. 
If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, 'tis plain, the Meaning of the 
Queſtion, What determines the Will ? is this, What moves the 
Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to determine its general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt ? 
And to this | anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the fame 


State or Action, is only the preſent Satisfaction in it: The Mo- 


tive to change, is always ſome Uneaſineſs ; nothing ſetting us 
upon the Change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
Uneafineſs. This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to 
put it upon Action, which, for Shortneſs ſake, we will call de- 
termining of the Will, which I ſhall more at large explain. 
F. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be neceſ- 
Will and De- ſary to premiſe, that though I have above en- 
Fre muſt not be deavoured to expreſs the Act of Volitian, by 
ecnfounded. chuſmg, preferring, and the like Terms, that ſig- 
nity Deſire, as well as Volition, for want of other 
Words to mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is 
Willing or Valition ; yet it being a very ſimple Act, whoſodver 
deſires to underſtand what it is, will better find it, by re- 
flecting 
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flecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it 
wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever, 
This Caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the Will, 
and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſtin& from it, I 
think the more neceſſary ; becauſe I find the Will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Defire ; and 
one put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing- 
ly be thought not to have had very diſtinct Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no ſmall Occaſion of Obſcurity and Miſtake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. ' 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſles 
in his Mind when he wills, ſhall fee that the Vill, or Power of 
Volition, is converſant about nothing but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the 
Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation or Stop to an 
Action, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conflicted” 
plainly ſhews, that the Will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from De- 
fire, which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Vill ſets us upon. A Man, 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to ano- 
ther, which at the ſame Time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh ma 
not prevail on him. In this Caſe, 'tis plain the Mill and Deſire 
run counter, I will the Action that tends one Way, whilſt my 
Deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man 
who, by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozi- 
neſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach removed, 
defires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands, (for 
wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) though 
yet, whilſt he apprehends that the Removal of the Pain may 
tranſlate the noxious Humour to a more vital Part, his Vill is 
never determined to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove 
this Pain. Whence it is evident, that deſiring and willing are two 
diſtin Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the Mill, which 
is but the Power of Volition, is much more diſtinct from Defire. 
$. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, What nth bo 
is it that determines the Will in regard to our Ac- e e 
tions? And That upon ſecond Thoughts I am yp;y 
apt to imagine is not, as 1s generally ſuppoſed, 
the greater Good in View; but ſome (and for the moſt part the 
moſt preſſing) Uneaſmeſs a Man is at preſent under. This is that 
which ſucceflively determines the Mill, and ſets us upon thoſe 
Actions we perform. This Unea/ineſs we may call, as it is, 
Deſire, 
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Defire, which is an Uneaſineſt of the Mind for want of ſome 
abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſoever, and 
Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſieſs : And with this is always 
joined Deſire, equal to the Pata or Unea/meſs felt; and is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Defire being nothing but an Urea- 

eſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good ; and till that Eaſe be attained, 
we may call it Defire, nobody feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to 
be eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 


of abſent poſitive Good; and here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſmeſs 


is equal. As much as we defire any abſent Good, fo much are 
we in Pain for it, But here all abſent Good does not, according 
to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe Pain 
equal to that Greataeſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it- 
ſelf : Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, as the 
Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked 
on, and conſidered without Dęſre. But ſo much as there is any 
where of Deſire, ſo much there is of Uneaſinefs. 
$. 32. That Dejire is a State of Uneaſineſs, 
Defire is Un- every one who reflects on himſelf will quickly 
eafents. find. Who is there, that has not felt in Defre, 
what the Wiſe Man fays of Hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it being ds/rred makes the Heart 
fick ? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire, which ſometimes raiſes the rs a to that Pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
fired, or I die. Life itſelf, and all its Enjoyments, is a Burthen 
cannot be borne under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of 
ſuch an Unea/ineſs. 
$. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis 


3 true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
an mediately determines the Will, from time to 


Will. time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſineſs 
n of Deſire fixed on ſome abſent Good, either ne- 
gative, as Indolence to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment 
of Pleaſure, That it is this Lneaſineſs that determines the Will 
to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt Part of 
our Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
both from wy and the Reaſon of the Thing. 
34. When a Man is perfectly content 
2 with the State he is in, which is, —— he is 
5 . perfectly without any Uucaſineſi, what Induſ- 


try, 
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ftry, what Action, what Will is there left, but to continue in 
it! Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfy him. And 


thus we fee our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 


and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Will 
has put into Man the Unea/ſmeſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
other natural Defires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Vill, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Uneaſineſſes, had been ſuf- 
ficient to determine the Vill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 


have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World 


little or no Pain at all. It is better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little 8 felt, 
puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in Proſpect 
draw or allure. 

§. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a 
Maxim by the general Conſent of all Mankind, 7 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the Heri ve Good de- 


Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when 1 f a * 


ceiyed an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, though ap- 
prehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine the 
Will, untill our Deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſy in the Want of it. Convince a Man ever ſo much, 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him fee 
and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are better 
than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the latter, 
and finds no Uneaſmeſs in it, he moves not; his Mill never is 
determined to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. Let 
a Man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the Advantages of Vir- 
tue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great Aims 
in this World, -or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life ; 
till he hungers and thirſ/ts after SO till he feels an 
Uneaſmeſs in the Want of it, his Will will 
any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed roms Good ; bur = 
other Uneaſineſs he feels in himſelf ſhall take place, an 
carry his Will to other Actions. On the other Side, Jet a 
Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes ; ans 
| credit 


not be determined to 
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eredit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all Things, even of his be- 
loved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he follows; yet the 
Returns of Uneaſmeſs to miſs his Companions, the habitual 
Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual Time, drives him to the Ta- 
vern, though he has in his View the Loſs of Health and Flenty, 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life ; the leaſt of which is 
no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle 
Chat of a ſoaking Club. *Tis not for Want of viewing the 
reater Good ; for he ſees, and acknowledges it; and in the 
ale of his drinking Hours, will take Reſolutions to pur- 
ſue the greater Good: But when the Uneaſineſs to miſs his ac- 
cuſtomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good loſes 
its Hold, and the preſent Unea/meſs determines the Will to the 
accuſtomed Action; which thereby gets ſtronger Footing to 
prevail againſt the next Occaſion, though he at the ſame Time 
makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; 
this is the laſt Time he will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State. 
of that unhappy Complainer, Video meligra probogue, Deteriora 
ſequor : Which Sentence allowed for true, and made good by 
conſtant Experience, may this, and poflibly no other Way, be 
eaſily made intelligible. 
beÞ $. 36. If we enquire into the Reaſon of what 
Becanſe theRe- Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and exa- 
mowval of Un- n al bh 
eafeneſe is the mine why tis neaſineſs alone operates on t 
firft Rep to Will, and determines it in its Choice, we ſhall 
Happineſs. find, that we being capable but of one Determi- 
nation of the Vill to one Action at once, the 
preſent Uneafineſs, that we are under, does naturally determine 
the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all 
our Actions : Foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any Uneaſineſs, 
we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, or in the Way to it: 
Pain and Uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconſiſtent with Happineſs, ſpoiling the Reliſh even of 
thoſe good Things which we have; a little Pain ſerving to marr 
all the Pleaſure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
courſe determines the Choice of our Mill to the next Action, 
will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we have any 
left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards . 
7. Another Reaſon why *tis Uneaſineſs 
Becauſe Unea- z lone 3 the Will, may be this; becauſe 
1 28 that alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt the Nature 
9 of Things, that what is abſent ſhould operate 
I where 
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where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by Con- 
templation be brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and viewed as pre- 
ſent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, 
able to counterbalance the Removal of any Uneaſmeſs which we 
are under, till it raiſes our Deſire, and the Uneaſmeſs of that 
has the Prevalency in determining the Mill. Till then, the 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other 
Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; but operates 
not on the Hill, nor ſets us on work: the Reaſon whereof I 


ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 


had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeak= |, 
able Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and 
probable too, who yet would be content to take up with their 
Happineſs here? And fo the prevailing Uneaſmeſſes of their De- 
fires, let looſe after the Enjoyments of this Lite, take their Turns 
in the determining their Mills; and all that while they take not 
one Step, are not one Jot moved, towards the good Things of 
another Life, conſidered as ever fo great. , 
$. 38. Were the Mill determined by the Becauſe all 
Views of Good, as it appears in — A+ as who allow the 
greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is Joys of Heaver 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which in 22/6, purfue 
the received Opinion the Mall is ſuppoſed | to en net. 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it could ever get 
looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propoſed, 
and conſidered as poſſible. For all abſent Good, by which 
alone, barely propoſed, and coming in View, the Will is thought 
to be determined, and ſo to ſet us on Action, being only poſ- 
ſible, but not infallibly certain, tis unavoidable, that the inh- 
nitely greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly de - 
termine the Mill in all the ſucceſſive Actions it directs; and then 
we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our Courſe towards 
Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to 
any other End: The eternal Condition of a future State infi- 
nitely outweighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or 
any other worldly Pleaſure, which we can propoſe to ourſelyes, 
though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attained. 
For nothing future is yet in Poſſeſſion, and fo the Expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
Good in view determines the Vill, ſo great a Good once pro- 
poſed could not but ſeize the Mill, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit 
of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever letting it go again : 
For the Will having a Power over, and directing the Thoughts, 
a3 
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as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Con- 
templation of the Mind fixed to that Good. | 
This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 
But any gre gular Tendency of the Mill in all its Determi- 
Uneafine * nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
-" pa ms ſidered, and in view the greater Good: But that 
5 it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience; the infi- 
nitely greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy 
the ſueceſſive — of our Defires urſuing Trifles, But 
though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable Good, 


which has ſometimes moved and affected the Mind, does not 


ſtedfaſtly hold the Will, yet we ſee any v great and prevailin 
Uneaſmeſs, having once Jaid hold ol the } Ml, lets it not — 
by which we may be convinced, what it is that determines the 

il, Thus any vehement Pain of the Body, the ungovern- 
able Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the impatient De- 
fire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent: And the 
Will thus determined, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object; but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that Way, by the Deter- 
minations of the Will, influenced by that topping Uneaſineſs, as 
long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the ll, 
or Power of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all 
others, is determined in us by Uneaſmeſs : And whether this be 
not ſo, I defire every one to obſerve in himſelf. 

39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſmeſs of De- 
fire, as that which determines the Vill; becauſe that is the 
chief and moſt ſenſible, and the Will ſeldom orders any Action, 
nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 
_—_ accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 

i and Defire are fo often confounded. But yet we are not 
to look upon the 2 which makes up, or 

Defire accom- at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, 
panies all Un- as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averfion, Fear, 


eafineſs, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Unea- 
fineſs too, and — influence the Will. Theſe 
Paſſions are ſcarce any of them, in Life and Practice, ſimple and 


alone, and wholly unmixed with others; tho' uſually in Diſ- 
courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 
Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Deſire joined with it. i am ſure, wherever 
there is 1 there is Deſire: For we conſtantly deſire 
Happineſs ; and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo much, tis 

| certain, 
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bertain we want of Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let 
our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the 
preſent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with 
our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Mill with it. So that 
even in Joy itſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear 
to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſmeſs than that takes 
place in the Mind, the Will preſently is by that determined to 
ſome new Action, and. the preſent Delight neglected. 

§. 40. But we being in this World beſet with Te moft pre/- 
ſundry Lege fler, diſtracted with different De- fing Unea/ie/; 
Ares, the next Enquiry naturally will be, which of naturally de- 
them has the Precedency in determining the Will termines the 
to the next Action? And to that the ee is, Will. 
That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg- 
ed capable of being then removed. For the Vill being the Pow 
er of directing our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome 
End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judged at , 
that Time unattainable : That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour: For 
ſo it is to act for what is judged not attainable; and therefore very 
great 28 move not the Will, when they are Judged not 
capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endea- 
vours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt important and urgent Unea- 
fineſs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 
the Will ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions which 
make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uneaſineſi is the Spur 
to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part deter- 
mines the Will in its Choice of the next Action. For this we 
muſt carry along with us, that the proper and ply Object of 
the Will is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
tis there the Tg terminates, and reaches no farther. 

F. 41. If it. be farther aſked, what tis moves a 
Pb I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. $7 Gi 2g 
Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Ex- | 
tremes, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; tis what Eye 
hath not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
ZJeart of Man to conceive. But of fome Degrees of both we 
have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of 
Delight and Joy on the one Side, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend 
under the Names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being Pleaſure and 

Vor. I. O | | Pain 
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Pain of the Mind, as well as the Body: Mith him is Fulneſs of 
Foy, and Pleaſure for evermore : Or, to ſpeak truly, ny are 
all of the Mind ; though ſome have their Riſe in the Mind 
from Thought, others in the Body from certain Modifications 


of Motion. 


Happineſs, §. 42. pineſs then in its full Extent is the 
vhat. utmoſt Pleat we are capable of, and Miſery 


the utmoſt Pain : and the loweſt Degree of what can be called 
Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content, 
Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the Ope- 
ration of certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies, 
and in different Degrees; therefore what has an Aptneſs to pro- 
duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good, and what is apt to pro- 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for 
its Aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts 
our Happineſs and 5 50 Farther, though what is apt to pro- 
duce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in itſelf Good; and what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often happens, 
that we do not call it fo, when it comes in Competition with 
a greater of its Sort ; becauſe when they come in Competition, 
the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Preference. 
So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Evil, 
we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon : For the Cauſe of 
every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of 
Pleaſure, has the Nature of Good, and vice verſa. | 
$. 43. Though this be that which is called 
What Good is Good and Evil ; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
defircd, what ject of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen 
vor. and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move 
every particular Man's Deſire; but only that 
Part, or ſo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a 
neceſſary Part of his Happineſs. All other Good, however great 
in Reality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who 
looks not on it to make a Part of that Happineſs, wherewith he, 
in his. preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſt, under 
this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes 
any Part of it: Other Things acknowledged to be Good, he 
can look upon without Deſire, paſs by, and be content with- 
out, There is nobody, I think, fo Enſeleſs, as to deny that 
there is Pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſures of Jenſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queſtioned, whether 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one Man place his 
datisfactian in ſenſual Pleaſures, another in the Delight of 
Knowledge ; 
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Knowledge: Though each of them cannot but confeſs there is 
great Pleaſure in what the other purſues ; yet neither of them 
making the other's Delight a Part of his Happineſs, their Deſiret 
are not moved, but each is ſatisfied, without what the other en- 
joys, and ſo his Will is not determined to the Purſuit of it, But 
t as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes 
im uneaſy, he, whoſe Will was never determined to any Purſuit 
of good Chear, poignarit Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant 
Taſte he has found in them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and 
Thirſt, preſently determined to Eating and Drinking, though 
poſſibly with great Indifferency, what wholeſome Food comes in 
his way. And on the other Side, the Epicure buckles to Study, 
when . or the Deſire to recommend himſelf to his Mi- 
ſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaſy in the Want of any Sort of Know- 
ledge. Thus, how much ſoever Men are in earneſt, and con- 
ſtant in purſuit of Happineſs; yet they may have a clear View 
of Good, great and confeſſed Good, without being concerned 
for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make up their Hap- 
pineſs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always con- 
cerned for; they can feel no Uneaſinzſs without being moved. 
And therefore being uneaſy in the Want of whatever is judged 
neceſlary.to their tappineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to 
make a Part of their Portion of Happineſs, they begin to defire it. 
+ 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in | 
nia and others, that the erieter vifitl Good 42 #74 
does not always raiſe Men's Deſires in Proportion 2 pee 
to the Greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged LEP 
to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us on 
work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from the 
Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery itſelf. All preſent Pain, 
whatever it be, makes a Part of our preſent Miſery : But all ab- 
ſerit Good does not at any Time make a neceſſary Part of our 
preſent Happineſs, nor the Abſence of it make a Part of our 
Mifery : If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſe- 
rable ; there being infinite Degrees of Happineſs which are not 
in our Poſſeſſion. All Uneaſmeſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate Portion of Good ſerves at preſent to content Men 
and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Succeſſion of ordinary 
Enjoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. - 
If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſibly trifling Actions, to which our Mills are ſo often deter- 
mined ; and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; 
which Remiſſneſs could by no means conſiſt with a conſtant De- 
termination of Mill or Dejire to the greateſt apparent Good. 
Q 3 That 
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That this is ſo, I think few People need go far from Home © 
be convinced. And indeed in this Life there are not mahy, 
whoſe Happineſs reaches fo far, as to afford them a conſtant 
Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of 
Uneajineſs; and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: 
Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be 
a State of eternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all 
the Good that is to be found here: Nay, they cannot but ſee, that 
it is more poſſible, than the Atrainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches or Pleaſure, which they purſue, 
and for which they neglect that eternal State: But yet in full 
View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſibility of a perfect, 
ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a 
clear Conviction, that it is not to be had here, whilſt they bound 
their Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment or Aim of this, 
Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſ- 
ſary Part of it, their Deſires are not moved by this greater ap- 
parent Good, nor their //7//s determined to any Action, or 
Endeavour for its Attainment. 8 * | 
. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives 
* kn? fp Part of ? dnp with the Unea/meſs of 
owes mot the Hunger, Thir/t, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with 
Will. Labour, and Sleepineſs, in their conſtant Re- 
turns, Sc. To which, if, beſides accidental 
Harms, we add the fantaſtical Uneaſmeſs (as Itch after Honour, 
Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquired Habits by Faſhion, 
Example and Education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand 
other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, 
we ſhall find that a very little Part of our Life is ſo. vacant 
from theſe Uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of 
remoter abſent Good. We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough 
from the Solicitation of our natural or adopted Deſires, but a 
conſtant Succeſſion of Uneaſineſſes out of that Stock, which na- 
tural Wants or acquired Habits have heaped up, take the ill 
in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action diſpatched, which 
by ſuch a Determination of the Mill we are ſet upon, but another 
CO is mo to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the 
getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt Thing to be 
done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, 
confeſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any Part of 
this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out, to make Way 
for the Removal of thoſe Unea/meſſes we feel; till due and re- 


peated Contemplation has brought it nearer to our Mind, given 
| 285 ſome 


' 
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ſome Reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome Deſire ; which then 
beginning to make a Part of our preſent Uneaſmeſs, ſtands upon 
fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied ; and ſo, according to its 
2 and Preſſure, comes in its Turn to determine the 

77 ; 

F. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and Due Confide- 
examining any Good propoſed, it is in our Pow- ration rai/es 
er to raiſe our Deſires in a due Proportion to the De/ire. 
Value of that Good, whereby, in its Turn and Place, it may 
come to work upon the Will, and be purſued. For Good, tho” 
appearing, and allowed ever ſo great, yet till it has raiſed De- 
fires in our Minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its Want, it 
reaches not our Mill; we are not within the Sphere of its Acti- 
vity ; our Willi being under the Determination only of thoſe 
Uneaſmeſſes which are preſent to us, which (whilſt we have any) 
are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to give the Will its next 
Determination: The balancing, when there is any in the Mind, 
— only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which Uneaft- . 
58 rſt removed. Whereby it comes te paſs, that as long as any 

neaſmeſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no room 
for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the ill, or at all to deter- 
mine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our En- 
deavours after Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Con- 
fines of Miſery, and to fee] no Part of it, the Vill can be at 
Leiſure for nothing elſe, *cill every bag we feel be per- 
fectly removed: Which, in the Multitude of Wants and De- 
fires we are beſet with in this imperfect State, we are not like 
to be ever freed from in this World. | | 

. 47. There being in us a great many Unea- The Power to 

es always ſoliciting, and ready to determine //pendthePro- 

the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the /*cutron of any 


reateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the Defire, makes 
Vill to the next Action; and fo it does for the . ay for Con- 
fideration. 


moſt Part, but not always, For the Mind having 
in moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a Power to fe end 
the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its Deſires, and fo all, 
one after another, is at Liberty to conſider the Objects of them, 
examine them on all Sides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing of it right, 
comes all thatVariety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults, which we 
run into, in the Conduct of our Lives, and our Endeavours after 
Happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the Determination of our Mills, 
and engage too foon before due Examination, To prevent this, 


we have a Power to ſuſpend the 388 of this or that Deſire, 
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as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to 
me the Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which 
is (as I think improperly) called Free-Hill. For during this Suſ- 
penſios of any Deſire, before the Will be determined to Action, 
and che Action (which follows that Determination) done, we 
have Opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Exami- 
nation, we have judged, we have done our Duty, all that we 
can or ought to do, in purſuit of our Happineſs; and "tis not 
a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature, to deſire, will, and. 
act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 

F. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or 
To be determi- Diminution of Freedom, that it is the __ Im- 
ned by our own provement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridg- 
Judgment, is ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and 
no Reſtraint to the farther we are removed from ſuch a Deter- 


Lilberg, mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Sla- 


very. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not 
determinable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil that 1s 
thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Ad- 
vantage and Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it would 
be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, 
or not to act, till determined by the Mill, would be an Imper- 


fection on the other Side. A Man is at Liberty to lift up his 


Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent 
in either; and it would be an Imperfection in him, if he want- 


ed that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 


would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the ſame Indiffe- 
rency Whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its 
remaining in Reſt, when it would ſave his Head or Eyes from a 


© Blow he ſees coming: is as much a Perfection, that Deſire, or the 
Porr of Preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, as that the 


Power of acting ſhould be determined by the Will, and the 
certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. 
Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laſt Reſult 
of our own Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free : the very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
prery Man is put under a Neceflity by his Conſtitution, as an 
intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 
Thought and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he 
would be under the Determination of ſame other than himſelf, 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, in 
every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 

| whe that 
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that a Man wills and acts for an End that he would not have, at 
the Time that he ws and acts for it: For if he prefers it in his 
preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he then thinks 
better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs he can 
have and not have it, wil and not will it at the ſame time; a 
bs eg; too manifeſt to be admitted, 
49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings 
above — who enjoy perfect ea we ſhall * 2 4 
have Reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadi- 8 x 
ly determined in their Choice of Good, than we 8 
and yet we have no reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs. 
free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea. 
tures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs could do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot 
chuſe what is not good; the F reedom of the Almighty hinders 
not his being determined by what is beſt. | 
$. 50. But to give a right View of this miſta- 
ken Part of Liberty ; let me aſk, would any one 
be a Changeling, becauſe he is Jeſs determined "ne. 
by wiſe Conſiderations than a wiſe Man? Is it 2 — 
worth the Name of Freedom, to be at Liberty to 2 8 Ye, no 
- : gment of. 
play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon 7;4,,;, 
a Man's Self? If to break looſe from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and 
Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, 
be Liberty, true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- 
men : But yet, I think, nobody would chuſe to be mad for the 
ſake of ſuch Liberty, but ht that is mad already. The conſtant 
Defire cf Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act 
for it, nobody, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, 
or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himſelf is under the Neceflity of being happy ; and 
the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is its Approach 
to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in this State of Ig- 
norance we ſhort-ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Fe- 
licity, we are endowed with a Power to ſuſpend any particular 
Defire, and keep it from determining the ill, and engaging 
us in Action. This is „landing ſtill, where we are not ſuffici- 
ently aſſured of the Way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide: 
The Determination of the Hill, upon NN is following the 
Direction of that Guide And he that has a Power to act, or 
not to act, according as ſuch Determination directs, is a free 
Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 
| O 4 Priſon- 
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Priſon-Doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe 
he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; tho' his Preference 
be determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illneſs 
of the Weather, or want of other Lodging: He ceaſes not to be 
free, tho* the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſo- 
lutely determines his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon. 

F. 51, As therefore the higheſt Perfection of 
TheNecefityof intellectual Nature li in a careful and conſtant 


purſuing true 
Fs wy _ of ourſelves, that we miſtake not imagina 
Liberty. real Happineſs, is the neceſfary Foundati 

| our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have 
unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which i 


Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care 


ry for - 
on of 
to an 
s our 


greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, 
the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of our 
ill to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance 
with our Deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing 
preferable Good, *till we have duly examined whether it has 
a Tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs : 
And therefore till we are as much informed upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe de- 


mands, we are, by the Neceſſity of preferring and purſuin 
Happineſs as our greateſt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the 


faction of our Defire in particular Caſes, 


8 true 
atis- 


= 


| 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the 

The Reaſon of Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant 
it. Endeavours after, and ſteady Proſecution of 
true Felicity, that 10 can fuſpend this Proſecu- 


tion in particular Caſes, *till they 


ave looked before them, 


and informed themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
is then propoſed or deſired, lie in the Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good ; for 
the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, is 


an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to mi 


ſtake, 


or miſs it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 


ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular 


Acti- 


ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſh 
determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 
the ſame Force, eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ny of each ſucceſſive Defire, whether the Satisfaction of it 
does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and miflead us 
from it, This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and I deſire it may be well conſidered, 


whether the great Inlet, and Exercife of all the Liberty 


Men 


have, 
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have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon 
depends the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they 
can ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 
Hills to any Action, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the Thing re- 
quires, This weare able to do; and when we have done it, we 
have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power, and indeed 
all that needs. For, ſince the Will ſuppoſes Knowledge to 
guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills unde- 
termined, till we have examined the Good and Evil of what we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter- ' 
mination of the judgment, which whether it ſhall be upon a 
haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature Examina- 
tion, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes 
we are _ to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 
53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as 
4 5 — it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Ars 2 
as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous 7 right Im- 
Uneaſmeſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other vio- pravement of 
lent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not Liberty. 
the Liberty of CR and we are not Maſters 
enough of our own Minds to confider throughly, and examine 
fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what 
was, and what was not in our Power, will judge as a kind and 
merciful Father, But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance 
with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, 
ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to examine, and Reaſon 
unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that whereon a right Direc- 
tion of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends ; *tis in this we 
ſhould employ our chief Care ant Endatrokrs, In this we ſhould 
take pains to ſuit the Reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick 
God or [ll that is in Things, and not permit an allowed or ſup- 
ſed poſſible great and weighty Good to flip eut of our 
Thoughts, without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of itſelf there, 
till by a due Conſideration of its true Worth, we have formed 
Appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uneafi 
in the Want of it, or in the Fear of lofing it. And how — 
this is in every one's Power, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, 
ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from 
breaking out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can 
do before a Prince, or a great Man, he can do alone, or in the 
Preſence of God, if he will, §. 54. 
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$. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
How Mencome give account, how it comes to pals, that though 
10 par/ue diffe- all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Wills carry 
rext Courſes. them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them 
to what is evil. And to this I ſay, that the va- 
rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do 
not argue that they do not all purſue Good; but that the ſame 
thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety of Pur- 
ſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs in the 
fame Thing, or chuſe the ſame Way to it. Were all the Con- 
cerns of Man terminated in this Life, why one followed Study 
and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting; why one 
choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and 
Riches, would not. be becauſe every one of theſe did not aim 
at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Happineſs was placed 
in different Things. And therefore it was a right Anſwer of 
the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore Eyes : If you have 
more Pleafure in the Taſte of Wine than in the Uſe of your 
Sight, Wine is good for you ; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be 
greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine 1s naught. 
$. 55. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 
late; and you will as fruitleſsly endeavour to delight all Men 
with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome Men place their Happi- 
neſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe 
or Lobſters; which, though very agreeable and delicious Fare to 
fome, are to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive : And ma- 
ny People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping of an hungry 
Belly to thoſe Difhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence it 
was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Summum Bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily De- 
lights, or Virtue, or Contemplation : And they might have as 
reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt Reliſh were to be found 
in Apples, Plumbs or Nuts; and have divided themſelves into 
Secs upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the Things 
themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular 
Palate, wherein there is great Variety; ſo the greateſt Happi- 
neſs conſiſts in the having thoſe Things which produce the great- 
eſt Pleaſure, and in the Abſence of thoſe which cauſe any Di- 
ſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very 
different Things. If therefore Men int this Life only have 
Hope ; if in this Life they can only enjoy; 'tis not ſtrange, nor 
unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding 
all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that de- 
light them; wherein it will be no wonder to find vey 
2 


and Difference. For if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, 
the Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy 
what we delight in, for to-morrow we ſhall die. This, I think, 
may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's De- 
fires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame 
Object. Men may chuſe different Things, and yet all chuſe 
right; ſuppoſing them enly like a Company of poor Inſects, 
. 4 ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweet 
neſs ; others Beetles, delighted with other kinds of Viands ; 
which having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and 
exiſt no more for ever, 

56. Theſe Things duly weighed will give o 
4 * I think, a dow View * the . of — rp 
Human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in : 

a Power to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we 
will, This cannot be denied. But this ſeeming to compre- 
hend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it is 
farther enquired, Whether he be at liberty to will or no? And 
to this it hath been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes a Man is not 
at liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; he muſt exert an 
Act of his Will, whereby the Action propoſed is made to exiſt, 
or not to exiſt, But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at 
liberty in reſpect of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a re- 
mote Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may 8 0 
the Act of his Choice from being determined for or againſt the 
Thing prepoſed, *till he has examined, whether it be really of 
a Nature in itſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. 
For when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a 
Part of his Happineſs, it raiſes Defire, and that proportionably 
gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his Will, and ſets him 
at work in purſuit of his Choice on all Occaſions that offer. 
And here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man ma 

juſtly incur Puniſhment, tho? it be certain that in all the par- 
ticular Actions that he wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will 
that which he then judges to be good. For though his Vill 
be always determined by that which is judged good by his Un- 
asg, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe. by a too haſty 
Choice of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong 
Meaſures of Good and Evil; which, however falſe and fallacious, 
have the ſame Influence on all his future Conduct, as if the 

were true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and mull 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be 


altered to comply with his ill-· ordered Choice, If the Neglect 
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or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really 
and truly make for his Happineſs, miſleads him, the Miſcar- 

riages that follow on it, muſt be imputed to his own Election. 

He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination : It was given 

him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Happi- 

neſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could never 

Judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a Matter of 
to great and near Concernment. 

What has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon why 
Men in this World prefer different Things, and purſue Happi- 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet, fince Men are always con- 
tant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and Miſery, the 
Queſtion ſtill remains, How Men come often to prefer the worſe ta 
the better; and to chuſe that which, by their own Confeſſion, 
has made them miſerable. x 

57. To account for the various and contrary Ways Men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we mult conſider whence 
the various Unzaſmeſſes, that determine the Will in the Preference 
of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 5 

| 1. Some of them come from Cauſes. not in 
TO our Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the 
Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Inju- 
ries, as the Rack, &c. which, when preſent and violent, ope- 
rate for the moſt Part forcibly on the Vill, and turn the Courſes 
of Men's Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and what be- 
fore they judged to lead to Happineſs ; every one not endea- 
vouring, or through Diſuſe not being able, by the Contempla- 
tion of remote and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf Defires af 
them ſtrong enough to counterbalance the Uneaſineſs he feels 
in thoſe bodily 'I orments, and to keep his Will ſteady in the 
Choice of thoſe Actions which lead to future Happinefs. A 
neighbour Country has been of late a tragical Theatre, from 
which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed any, and the 
World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples 
enough to confirm that received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad 
turpia; and therefore there is great Reaſon for us to pray, Lead 

us not into Temptation. | 
F 2. Other Uneaſinefſes ariſe from our Deſires 
Defirerarifi of abſent Good; which Defires always bear 
* 1 Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we 
Tadgment. make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 
Good ; in both which we are apt to be variouſly 


miſled, and that by our own Fault, | 


8 58. In 
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FS. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the 5 
3 Judgments Men make of future Good ä 
and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For 2a. : 
as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that ayays righe, 
alone comes in Conlideration, and the Conſe- : 
quences are quite removed, 4 Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their preſent Enjoyment are what they ſeem ; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or 
Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the 
preſent Good or Evil is really fo much as it appears. And there- 
fore were every Action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew 
no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 
Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. 
Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving with Hunger 
and Cold, ſet together before us, nobody would be in Doubt 
which to chuſe : Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Jo 
of Heaven, offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 
$. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery that depend on them along with them in 
their preſent v8 nap but are the precedent Cauſes of Good 
and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when 
they themſelves are paſled, and ceaſe to be; 2 N look be- 
yond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent 
Good, according to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, 
to the Making or Increaſe of our Happineſs. *Tis our Opinion 
of ſuch a Neceſſity that gives it.its Attraction: Without that 
we are not moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantlin 
of Capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Un- 
eaſineſs is away, is, whillt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think 
ourſelves happy; tis not all remote, and even apparent Good, 
that affects us. Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have, 
ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we defire not to venture the 
Change: Since we judge that we are happy already, being con- 
tent, and that 1s enough; for who 1s content, 1s happy. But as 
ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is diſturbed, 
and we are ſet afreſh on work in the Purſuit of Happineſs, 
$. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, , e 
that they can be happy without it, 1s one great Jud — of 
Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the 22 1 
Deſire of the greateſt abſent God. For whilſt aecgſſary Part 
ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future gf their Hap- 
pineſs, 


a 


State 
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State move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſineſs 
about them; and the Will, free from the Determination of ſuch 
Defires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer Satisfactions, and to the 
Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its Want 
of and Longings after them. Change but a Man's View of 
theſe Things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary 
to his Happineſs ; let him look into the future State of Bliſs or 
Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render 
10 every Man according to his Deeds; to them who by patient Con- 
Tinuance in well-dving, ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 
eternal Life ; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and 
Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſp: To him, I ſay, who hath a 
Proſpe& of the different State of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, 
that attends all Men after this Life, depending on their Beha- 
viour here, the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his 
Choice, are mightily changed. For fince nothing of Pleaſure and 
Pain in this Life can bear any Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, 
or exquiſite Mifery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his 
Power will have their Preference, not according to the tranſient 
Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter, 
4 f $. 61. But to account more particularly for 
mo the Miſery that Men often _— on themſelves, 
* notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt pur- 
e, Tue Happineſs, we muſt conſider how Things 
come to be repreſented to our Deſires, under de- 
ceitful Appearances And that is by the Judgment pronouncing 
wrongly concerning them. To fee how far this reaches, and 
what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember 
that Things are judged good or bad in a double Senſe. 

Firſt, That which 1s properly good or bad, 1s nothing but barely 
Pleaſure or Pain. 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but 
that alſo which is apt, by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to bring 
it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper Object of our Deſires, and 
apt to move a Creature that has Forelight ; therefore Things 
alſo — 55 draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are conſidered as Good 
and Evil. 

§. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleadt us, and makes the 
wii often faſten 6. e — Side, 1 in miſreporting upon 
the various Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 
here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
feſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 

I every 
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every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in 
the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable Mixture 
of Uncaſineſs ; *tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into 
his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any Thing 
in his Power that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the com- 
pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Judgment. 1 ſhall 
not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which 1s the Conſequence of in- 
vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of wrong Fudg- 
ment; but of that wrong Judgment which every Man himſelf 
muſt confeſs to be ſo. | "I 
63. If, therefore, as to preſent : 

44 Pan, the Mind, as has —. ſaid, never 1 | 
miſtakes that whith is really good or evil; that re. 
which is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater g 

Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though preſent Pleaſure 
and Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrees fo plainly, as not 
to leave Room for Miſtake ; yet when we compare preſent Pleafare 
or Pain with future, (which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt im- 
portant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong Judge 
ments of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Poft- 
tions of Diſtance, Objects near our View are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a Jarger Size, that are more remote : And 
ſo it is with Pleaſures and Pains ; the preſent is apt to carry it, 
and thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compari- 
ſon, Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to jud 

a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for mall 
Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But 
that this is a wrong Judgment, every one muſt allow, let his 
Pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future 
will certainly come to be preſent; and then, having the ſame Ad- 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
difcover his wilful Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Mea- 
ſures, Were the Pleaſure of Driaking accompanied, the very 
Moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that fick Stomach a 
aking Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many 
Hours after, I think nobody, whatever Pleaſure he had in his 
Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; 
which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be choſen 
only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But if Plea- 
ſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours Removal, 
how much more will it be fo, by a farther Diftance, to a Man 
that will not by a right Judgment do what Time will, i. e. brin 
it home upon himſelt, and conſider it as preſent, and there tak 
its true Dimenſions ? This is the Way we uſually * "al 
Ives, 
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ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true Degrees 
of Happineſs or Miſery: The future loſes its juſt Proportion, — 
what is preſent obtains the Preference as the greater. I mention 
not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only 
leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; when Men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, 
that no Evil will thence follow : For that lies not in comparing 
the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are 
here ſpeaking of ; but in another Sort of wrong e which 
is concerning Good or Evil, as it is conſidered to be the Canſe 
and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow from it.” 
§. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we 
Cauſes of this. compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with fu- 
ture, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow 
Conflitution of our Minds : We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures 
at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. 
The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none 
at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of Things abſent : Or if, 
among our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough 
to exclude the Conſideration of Things at a diſtance; yet we 
have fo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it ex- 
tinguiſhes all our Pleaſures: A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, 
leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any 
Rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to 
think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent Pain, 
we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt Degree of Hap- 
ineſs. Men's daily Complaints are a loud Proof of this : The 
Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt ; 
and it is with Anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; no- 
thing can be ſo intolerable as what 1 now ſuffer. And therefore our 
whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the 
preſent Evil before all Things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition 
to our Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſ- 
ſionately think, can exceed or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that 
fits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the Abſtinence from a pre- 
ſentPleaſure, that offers itſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a yery 
reat one, the Deſire being inflamed by a near and tempting 
bject; tis no Wonder that that operates after the ſame Man- 
ner Pain does, and leſſens in our Thoughts what is future; and 
ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its Embraces. 
8. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or, which is the ſame 
Thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a Sort we are un- 
acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counterbalance any. rt | 
| | 7 neſs, 
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neſs, either of Pain or Deſite, which is preſent. For its Great- 

neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to an 


preſent Deſire; and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report or Opi- 


nion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often found, that 


not only what others have magniſied, but even what th 

themſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one 
Time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and there- 
fore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 
ſent Enjoyment. But that this is a fal/e Way of judging, when 
applied to the Happineſs of another Life, they: muſt confeſs, 
unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns 
to be ſo. For that being intended. for a State of Happineſs, it 
muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: 
Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate, 
Thus much of the wrong Fear we make of preſent and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, When they are compared together, 


and ſo the abſent conſidered as future. 


§. 66. II. As to Things good er bad in their * * 
Conſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to Cone 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, ue judge of en 


I» When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend 

on them, as in Truth there does. * 
2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 

Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- 
wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, 
Addreſs, Change, Repentance, c. That theſe are wrong Ways 
of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if 1 would 
examine them at large ſingly: But I ſhall only mention this in 
general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational Way of 
proceeding, to venture a greater Good for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain Gueſſes, and before a due Examination be made, propor- 
tionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 
muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. | 

§. 67. I. Ignorance. He that judges without 
informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca- Caſes of this. 
pable, cannot acquit himſelf of ae amiſs. 

II. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know, This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, 

Vor. I, * which 
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which miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 


is, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on which 
Side the Odds lie. If therefore either Side be huddled up in 
haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the 
Reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes 
as wrong a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome 
preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightened by our feeble paſſionate Na- 
ture, moſt ftrongly wrought on b what is preſent. To check 
this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, 
if we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then 
judge thereupon. * Without Liberty the Underſtanding would 
be to no Purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it 
could be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do 
him good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 
without being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from 
it, what is he the better for ſeeing? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than 
if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of 
the Wind? The being ated by a blind Impulſe from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great 
Uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy; the principal 
Exerciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look 
about, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are go- 
ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How 
much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency 
of Faſhion, or acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute 
on occaſion to theſe wrong Judgments, I ſhall not here farther 
enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which I 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken 
notice of, though of great Influence. 
$. 68. All Men defire Happineſs ; that's paſt 
Wrong Juag- doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, when 
ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 
is neceſſary to with any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has 
aur Happine/s. endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and fo 
| being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
them uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they 
are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to 
any Action, in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
For ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every ap- 
parent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our 
Happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us 
5 N | not. 
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not. This is another Occaſion to Men of judging wrong, when 
they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which 
really is ſo, This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of 
the we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it 
is a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means as not ne- 
ceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End, Happineſs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contri- 
butes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of 
the Actions which are the Way to this End; it ſeeming ſo pre- 
poſterous a 'Thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order 
to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 
§. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 
this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power can — 
to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs wy 2 
that accompanies any Sort of Action? And as to _ wy 17 in 
that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men 7 . 
may and ſhould co their Palates, and give a * — 
Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh 
of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that too 
may be altered; and 'tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into 
Pleaſure and Defire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſes; and Practice, Ap- 
lication, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco may be neg- 
ected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe of 
an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or 
Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is fo in Virtue too, is 
very certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in them- 
ſelves, or conſidered as a Means to a greater and more deſirable 
End. The eating of a well-ſeaſoned Diſh, ſuited. to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itſelf _ accom- 
panies the eating, without Yaluenes to any other End: To 
which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure there is in Health and 
Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 
Guito, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed Potion. In the 
latter of theſe, any Action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only 
by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or leſs per- 
ſuaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it : 
But the Pleaſure of the Action itſelf is beſt acquired, or increaed, 
by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with Averſion ; and, by Repeti- 
tions, wear us into a liking of 1 poſſibly, in the ag 
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diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong 
Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 
Omiſſion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and 
thereby recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and 
every one's Experience ſnews him he can do ſo; yet it is a Part, 
in the Conduct of Men towards their Happineſs, neglected to a 
Degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a . if it be 
ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 
to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may 
juſtly impute a great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the 
common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſ- 


placed, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 


to gry. theſe ; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and 
cliſh to that which is neceſſary or conducive to our 


ive a 
| Happitiefs, "This every one muſt confeſs he can do; and when 
Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes hitff, he will confeſs he 


did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I 
alk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? ; 

. 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on 
ph wn, = 4 ents Fudgments, and Neglect of what is in 
a manifeſt their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves, 

This would make a Volume, and is not my Bu- 
ſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful 
Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out of their Way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, in- 
to ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Morality, 
eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but determine 
the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he that will 
not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon in- 
finite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as 
not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould, The 
Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty 
has eſtabliſhed, as the Enforcements of his Laws, are of Weight 
enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or 
Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is conſidered but 
in its bare Poſſibility, which nobody can make any Doubt of. 
He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to be but the 
poſſible Conizquence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 
the poſſible Reward of a Dad one, muſt own himſelf to judge 
very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That a virtuous 
Life, with the certain ExpeQation of everlaſting Bliſs, which 
may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the Fear of 


that 
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that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'tis very poſſible may over- 
take the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of 
Annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the virtuous Life 
here had ey - but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure : 
Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe ;' and wicked 
Men have not much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent 
Poſſeſſion; nay, all when « Tightly conſidered, have, I think, 
even the worſt Part here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in 
one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that 
comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the 
Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without 
Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to 
come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, 
there is yet nothing to be got by that Hazard ? Whereas, on the 
other Side, the ſober Man ventures nothing agzinſt infinite Hap- 
pineſs to be got, if his ExpeQation comes not to paſs, If the 
ood Man be in the right, he is eternally happy ; if he miſtakes, 
he is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other Side, if 
the Wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, 
he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt 
wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which Side, in 
this Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have forborne to 
mention any thing of the Certainty or Probability of a future 
Staty, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Tudgment, that any one 
mile” allow he makes, upon his own Principles, laid how he 
pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon 
any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be cer- 
tain, that a future Life is = leaſt poſſible. 

S8. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human AO Ip 
Life, which, as it ſtood 3 | myſelf from Recapitulation. 
the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, ſince 
the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake in it, though 
he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
Review of this Chapter ; wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and 
ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Diſcovery opened to me this 

reſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
Cera World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power 
to act or not to act, according as the Mind direts. A Power 
to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in particular 
Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That which in the 
Train of our volutifaty Actions determines. the Will to any 
Change of Operation, is ſome preſent. Uneafineſs ; which is, or 
at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire, Deſire is 
P 3 always. 
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always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs : But every 
Good, nay, every greater Good, does not conſtantly move De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or __ not be taken to make, 
any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that we deſire, is 
only to be happy. But though this general Deſire of Happineſs | 
operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satisfaction of any 
particular Defire can be ſuſpended from determining the Will to 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examined, whe- 
ther the particular apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes 
a Part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free, if 
his Will were determined by any 1 but his own. Deſire 
guided by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is 
placed in an Indifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Deter- 
mination of his Will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much Streſs on 
ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
whether this ſuppoſed Indifferency be antecedent to the Thought 
and Judgment of the Underftanding, as well as to the Decree of 
the Mill. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. 
immediately after the Judgment of the Underſtanding, and be- 
fore the Determination of the Vill, becauſe the Determination 
of the Mill immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- 
ſtanding : And to place Liberty in an ny antecedent to 
the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me 
to place Liberty in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither 
ſee nor ſay any Thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject in- 
capable of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about 
Phraſes, and therefore conſent to ſay, with thoſe that love to ſpeak 
ſo, that Liberty is placed in Indifferency; but tis an Indrfferency 
which remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, 
even after the Determination of the Mill: And that is an Indif- 
ferency not of the Man, (for after he has once judged which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an 
Indifferency of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after 
as before the Decree of the Mill, are in a State, which, if one 
pleaſes, may be called Ind:fferency ; and as far as this Indiffe- 
rency reaches, a Man is free, and no farther: v. g. I have the 
Ability to moye my Hand, or to let it reſt ; that operative 
Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand : I am 
then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Will determines that 
Opera- 
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operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Indi fferency 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; 
the Power of moving my Hand is not at all impaired by the 
Determination of my Wall which at preſent orders Reſt ; the 
Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if, during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indifferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty ; L have no longer Free- 
dom in that Reſpect, but am under a Necellity of letting my 
Hand reft. On the other Side, if my Hand be put into Motion 
by a Convulſion, the /ndifferency of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty in that Caſe is loſt : For 
I am under a Neceſſity of having my Hand move. I have 
added this, to ſhew in what ſort of [ndifferency Liberty ſeems to 
me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
. 72. True Notiens concerning the Nature and Tae of 
Liberty, are of fo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it has ted 
me into. The Ideas of Mill, Valition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. Ina former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my Thoughts 
concerning them, according to the Light I then had: And 
now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own 
Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I think 
I have diſcovered Ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an 
unbiafled Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led 
me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo 
diſingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing 
m ä J have, with the ſame ſincere Deſign for Truth 
only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer n. has 
ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe lat- 
ter, and ſome neither, I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 
in Men's Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon in contro- 
verted Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract No- 
tions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And there- 
fore I ſhould think myſelf not a little beholden to any one, who 
would upon theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear this Subject 
of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two 
P 4 Sorts 
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Sorts of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in truth, 
tho” called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will 
not be found to be always perfectly fo. For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both Kinds, which upon due Conſideration 
will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently ſo 
far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which 
yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe Initances, 
the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Im- 
preſſion, whereby it is put into that Action, purely from without, | 
and ſo acts — by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Im- 
preſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 
properly an Active Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the 
Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts itſelf into 
Action by its own Power, and this is properly Active Power. 
Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby it produces 
any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Mo- 
tion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, 
and therefore this Modification of Motion we call Action. But 
yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, when rightly conſi- 

dered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only from ſome external 
Agent. So that the Active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Subſtance, 
when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas, 
or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 
called a — of Thinking: But this is but a Paſſiue Power, or 
Capacity, But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
ft, this is an Active Power, This Reflection may be of ſome uſe 
to preſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which 
Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt 
to lead us into: Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Gram- 
marians call Ave, does not always ſignify Action; v. g. this 
Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Hear of 
the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Afive, does not ſignify 
any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe Subſtances; but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 
Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But 
when I turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of 
the Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own 
Choice, by a Power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that Mo- 
tion, Such an Az is the Product of Achive Power. 

§. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 


Our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, = | E 
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which they are made up; which if J would conſider as a Phi- 
loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
theſe 2 few primary and original ones, vi. 

xtenſion, 

Salidity, 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 

erceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking; 
| Mttvity, or the Power of Moving; | a 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 
to make uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal, To 
which if we add 
' Exiſtence, 

Duration, 

Number; E, | | | 
which belong both to the one and the other ; we have, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 
theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally modi- 
fied Extenſions, and Motions of thoſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 
poſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
duction, 1 ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
myſelf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities ; 
I ſhall not enter any farther into that Nifquiſition ; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a Power 
to produce in us the Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the 
Idea of White; which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe 
to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas 
in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and 
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Of Mixed Modes. 


Mixed Modes §. I. Aving treated of fimple Medes in the 
what. fore oing Chapters, and given ſe- 


Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we come 
by them: we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe we 
call mixed Mages : Such are the complex Ideas we mark by the 
Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting of 
ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, I have 
called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple 
Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame Kind. 
Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of fimple 
Ideas, as are not looked upon to be characteriſtical Marks of 
any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered and 
2 — 5 put together by the Mind, are thereby diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 

Made by the 2 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
Mind. as, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 

from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, 
ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But if we atten- 
tively conſider the Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. The Mind 
often exerciſes an actiue Power in making theſe ſeveral] Combina- 
tions: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it can put 
them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make Variety of 
complex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo toge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe Ideas are 
called Notions; as if they had their original and conſtant Ex- 
iſtence more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality of 
Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the Mind 
puts the Parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent 
in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had 
any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral 
kmple [deas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Un- 
derſtanding, 
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derſtanding. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Dy- 
pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having an 
ſuch Pattern to faſhion war For it is evident, that in the be- 
ginning of Languages Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe 
complex 1dzas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds 
of Men, before they exiſted any where elſe ; and that man 
Names that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and ſo 
thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, 
"3.3, e now thee L a 
3. In „now that Lan are made, 
* abound with inn handing | or . Com- 22 4 
binations, an uſual Way of getting theſe complex i : 
Ideas, is by the Explication 70 Ti rn hat Jnd —_—y * 
or them, For, conſiſting of a Company of ſimple 
Ideas combined, they may, by Words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple 
Ideas, be repreſented to the — of one who underſtands 
thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſimple 
Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 
Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege 
or Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe 
Words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of them com- 
mitted. 
$. 4. Every Mixed Mode conſiſting of many 
diſtin ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- The Name ties 
quire whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch a the Parts of 
preciſe Multitude comes to make but one dea, mixed Modes 
+ ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- 770 one Idea. 
gether in Nature ? To which I anſwer, It is 
plain, it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts ; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For it is by their Names 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- 
ber of ſimple Ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch Collec- 
tions as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old 
Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as 
the killing a Man's Father ; yet, there being no Name ſtanding 
preciſely be the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a particular complex __— 8 
in 
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diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, 
ue hg * If we ſhould eds freer, 
«+ 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to 
ar ou? 5 ſee what it is that nos — Men to make ſeveral 
mixe N * 
1 Combinations of 2 Ideas into diſtinct, and, 
as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, 
which, in the Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an 
Aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtin Ideas, we ſhall. find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to 
mark, or communicate Men's Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections 
of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Uſe of in their Way of Living and Converſation, 
leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to men- 
tion, looſe and without Names that tie them together : They 
rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Ideas 
as make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, 
than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex /dzas 
with Names to them, which they ſhall feldom or never have 
any Occaſion to make 2 1 1 
1 : . 6. This ſhews us haw it comes to paſs, t 
af ene, ber -_ 2 are in every Language many a e. 
gage 
have none an- Which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle Word of 
Auering in an- another : For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 
at her. Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi- 
nations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, 
which another People have never had Occaſion to make, or 
perhaps ſo much as take notice of, Names come of courſe to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in Things of daily 
Converſation; and ſo they become ſo many diſtinst complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus sgeaxteuds amongſt the Greeks, 
and Proſcriptio amongſt the Ramans, were Words which other 
Languages had no * that exactly anſwered, becauſe they 
flood for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the 
Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, 
there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Com- 
binations of Ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied together 
by thoſe Terms: And therefore in other Countries there were 
no Names for them. 
$. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, why 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms : Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 
Names, to avoid long 1 are annexed to them; * 
a 
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ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 
ber of different Ideas are by this — 9 wrapt up in one ſhort 
Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſaved, 
any one will ſee, who will but take the Pains to enumerate 'all 
the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of 
either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one un- 
derſtand — 5 7 8 
. 8. Thou ſhall have occaſion to con : | : 
thi? more 2 when I come to treat of — f 
Words, and their Uſe; yet I could not ayoid to exiſt, 
take thus much Notice here of the Names of 
mixed Modes, which being fleeting and tranfient Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where but in 
the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence 
than whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Ap- 
pearance of a conſtant and laſting Exiſtenceʒ as in their Names : Which 
are therefore, in theſe Sort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the 
Ideas themſelves, For if we ſhould enquire where the Idea of 2 
Triumph or Apotheoſis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt altogether any where in the Things themſelves, being 
Actions that required Time to their Performance, and ſo coul 
never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where 
the Idras of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 
there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we are apt 
to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. | 
FS. 9. There are therefore three Fays whereby _ 
we get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By How we get 
Experience and Obſervation of Things them- 7h: Ideas or” * 
ſelyes. Thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle or mixed Modes. 
fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, 8 
2. By Invention, or voluntary putting, together of ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 
Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted, 
3. Which is the moſt uſual Way, by explaining the Names of 
Actions we never faw, or Notions we cannot fee ; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, and are 
the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Re- 
Hection ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the 
Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive; ſo that 
it has in it no {imple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 
the ſame Name for. For all our complex Ideas are 2 
teſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded, 
: originally 
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originally made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as ow ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Made, 
which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe fimple Ideas: 
1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain /deas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 
the /deas they ſtand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think 
I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea 
we call a Lye: What 1 have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not be but an offenſive 
Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute. 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but 
be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded 
and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple Ideat, 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we conſider 
what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes Number and Fi- 
gure alone affords us, How far then mixed Modes, which ad- 
mit of the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may 
eafily imagine. So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee, 
that . need be afraid, he ſhall not have Scope and Com- 
paſs mn for his Thoughts to range in, tho* they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to {imple Ideas received from 
or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 
FS. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Motion, Think- our :mple Ideas have been moſt modified, and had 
ing, andPower moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with Names 
have been meſt given to them : And thoſe have been theſe three; 
modified. hinking and Motion, (which are the two 
Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) 
and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. 
Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Powet, 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified ; and out of 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, 
with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of 
Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws are 
converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them 
obſerved and laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſ- 
ſigned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill made, 
, 1 | or 
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or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communication 
be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, with 
Names to them: therefore Men have ſettled Names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of Actions diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtru- 
ments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of their 
Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to 
ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diſ- 
order; and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a pe- 
culiar Name, eappnoie Which Power or Ability in Man, of. 
doing any Thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing 
the Os Thing, is that Idea we name Habit: When it is for- 
ward, and ready upon hy "4 3g to break into Action, we 
call it Diſpeſition. Thus Teftineſs is a Diſpolition, or Aptneſs, 
to be a | A | | | 
| 7: 9 EY Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 4 
federation and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; : 
and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 
der, which are Actions of both er; and we ſhall find them 
but ſo many Collections of fimple Ideas, which together make up 
the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names. 88721 
$. 11. Power being the Source from whencene 
all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe SeveralFords 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into /ceming to fig- 
AR, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which 27 Ackion, 
thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which N but the 
are introduced into any Subject by the exerting eck. 
of that Power, are called Eres. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in 
Subject exerting. that Power, Action; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called Paſſier - 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt infi- 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to 
be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
real Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I ſay, 
think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For 
whatever Sort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I 
confeſs myſelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and fo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſame Action, ſignify nothing of the Action 
or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Ef, with ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, 
v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no dee of the 
Action, 
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Action, or Manner, whereby they are produced, but barely of 
the Cauſe, and the Thing e And when a Countryman 
ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems 
to import ſome Aon, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 
Effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard 
and confiſtent, without containing any Idea of the Action 
whereby it is done. | 
| §. 12. I think, I ſhall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and Action make the 
made alſo of greateſt Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 
other Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; 
yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combi- 
nations, are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be neceſ- 
try for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been 
ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make a Dic- 
tionary of the greateſt Part of the Words made uſe of in Divi- 
nit "Prthicks, aw, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. 
All that is requifite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew what Sort 
of Idar thoſe are which 7 call mixed Modes; how the Mind 
comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions made up of 
ſimple Ideas got from Senfation and Reflection; which I ſup- 
pole I have done. | Dy 
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1 xs HE Mind being, as I have declared 
2 furniſhed with a great Number of 


c the fimple Ideas, conveyed in 
* the Senſes, as they are ſound in dares, Thin 
or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, 
that a certain Number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly to- 
—1 which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and 
ords being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 
of for quiet Diſpatch, are called, fo united in one Subject, by 
one Name ; which, by I" we are apt afterwards to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 
plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have faid, not 
imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub/tratum, wherein they 
k * do 
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do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we 
call Subſtance *; | op 


* 


F. 2. So 


— 


* —— _ 8 8 
— 
* 


* This Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Indivi- 
duals of diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
as ſimple Iadtat, and ſo; to have ſimple Names, viz. from the 
ſuppoſed Sub/tratum or Subftance; which was looked upon as the 
Thing itſelf in which inhered, and from which reſulted that Com- 
plication of Ideat, by which it was repreſented to us, hath been 
miſtaken for an Account of the Ida of Subſtance in general; and as 
ſuch, hath been repreſented in theſe Words; But howw comes the gene- 
ral Idea of Subſtance to be framed in our Minds ? Is this by abſtrating 
and enlarging fimple Ideas? No : But it is by a Complication of 
many ſimple Ideas f. : Becauſe, not imagining how theſe 
« ſimple Jaa, can fy by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves, to 
ſuppoſe ſome Sualſfratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence 
they do reſult ;- which therefore we call Subſtance.” And is this all, 
indeed; that is tobe ſaid fur the Being of Subſtance, That we accuſtom 
ourſelves to ſuppoſe a Subftratum ? Is that Cuftom grounded upon true 
| Reaſon, or not? If not, then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſiſt of them-' 
 felves; and theſe imple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them + For 
Figures and Colours, &c. would do well enough of themſekves, but for 
Jome Fancies Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. | 

To which Objection of the Biſhop of Vorceſter, (*) In his fir/# 
our Author anfwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip Letter to the 
| ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, That 1 Biſhop of 
make the general Idea of Subſtance to bu framed; not by Worceſter, 
abſtrating and enlarging imple Ideas, but by a Com- p. 27, &c. 
plication of many fimple Ideas + rh : The other, 
as if I had ſaid, the Being of Subftance had no other Foundation but 
the Fancies of Men. | | 

As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 
That I fay in more Places than one; and particularly Book 3. 
Chap. 3. F. 6. and Book 1. Chap. 11. C. 8 ex profeſſo, I 
treat of Abſtraction and al Ideas, That they are all made 
by abſtracting, and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, 
that that of Subſtance was made any other Way; however my 
Pen might have ſlipt, or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where I 
might have ſomething elfe than the general Idea of Subſtance in 
View, might make me ſeem, to ſay fo, 

That I was not ſpeaking of the — — Idea of Subſtauce in the 
Paſſage your. Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 
Chapter, which is, Of the Complex Ideas of Subftances ; And the 
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F. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 
Our Idea of concerning.his Notion of pure Subſtance in gene- 
Sub/tonce i ral, he will find he has no other Jdea of it at all, 
* but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what 
Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
fimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
eidents. If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the Subject 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 
ſay, but the ſolid*extendgd Parts: And if he were demanded, 
what is it that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mention- 
ed, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great 
Elephant, was aſked what the Elephant reſted on : to which 


his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe: But being again preſſed to 
| know 


—_— 


—_—_ 


firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words you 
have ſet down. | 

In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of 
Substance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay it is made by a 
Complication of many imple Ideas together. But ſpeaking in that Place 
of the Ideas of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, Cc. 
I fay they are made up of certain Combinations of imple Ideas, 
which Combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one fimple 
Idea, though they are many; and we call it by one Name of Su- 
/tance, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſtom of ſuppoſing a 
Subftratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this 
Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of diſtinct Subſtances, 
ſuch as Oat, Elephant, Iron, &c, how, though they are made up of 
diſtinct Complications of Modes, yet they are looked on as one Idea, 
called by one Name, as making diſtin Sorts of Subſtances. 

But that my Notion of Szb/tance in general, is quite different from 
theſe, and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident 

from the immediate following Words, where I ſay, 
B. 2. c. 23. || The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only 
F. 2. * a Suppoſition of we know not what Support 
* of ſuch Qualities as are capable of producing 

«* ſimple Ideas in us.“ And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, 
particularly where I ſay, Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ad 
« frat Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of 
particular diſtin Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combina- 
tions of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown Cauſe 
« of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf.“ | 


The 
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know what gave Support to the broad- backed Tortoiſe, replied, 
ſomething, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 
Caſes where we uſe Words without having clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, we talk like Children; who, being queſtioned what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this ſatisfactory 
Anſwer, That it is 7 which in Truth ſignifies no 
more, when ſo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is what they have no diſtin Idea of at all, and 
ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark, The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, 
being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 
thoſe Qualities we find - exiſting, which we imagine cannot 
ſubſiſt /one re ſubſtante, without — to ſupport them, we 


e — 


The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being 

Subſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfect and 
ill grounded Idea J have given of it, To which I beg leave to ſay, 
That I ground not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our 
accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subftratum ; for tis of the 
Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subftance. And 
having every where affirmed and built upon it, That a Man is a 
Subſtance, 1 cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Be- 
ing of Subftance, till I can queſtion or doubt of my 
own Being. Farther, I ſay, * © Senfation convinces * 15. F. 29. 
© us, that there are ſolid, extended Subſtances ; | 
© and Reflection, that there are thinking ones. So that, I think, the 
Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by what I have ſaid: And if the Idea 
of it ſhould be, yet (the Being of, Things _—_—_— not on our Idea 
the Being of Sub/tance would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We 
had but an obſcure imperfe& Jara of it, and that that Idea came from 
our accuſtominy ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome 3 or indeed, if 
I ſhould fay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. For a great many 
Things may be, and are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, 
of which we have no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted 
but there are diſtin& Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we 
have no diſtinct Ideas at all: It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have 
bo. of communicating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea 
of it at all. | 

The Being then of Sub/flance being ſafe and ſecure, notwith- 
ſtanding any Thing I have faid, let us fee whether the Idea of 
it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhip aſks, with Concern, And is this 
all, indeed, that is ta be ſaid for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let 
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call that Support S uſiantia; which, according to the ttue Im- 
port of the Word, is in plain Enghh, flanding under, or up- 
holding | 


8. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance 
Of the Serts of in general being thus made, we come to have 
Subflances. the Ideas 4 particular Sarts of Subſtances, by 

collecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as 
are, by Experience and Obſervation of Men's Senſes, taken 


Notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow 


from the particular internal Conſtitution, . or unknown Eſ- 
ſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Hoſe, Gold, Water, Sc. of which Subſtances whe- 


ö 


ther any one has any other elear Idea, farther than of certain 


ſimple Idias co- exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own 
Aut Experience. 


» 


m „ 


* 


it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a 
Subftratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon or nd I have 
ſaid that it, is grounded upon this, That we can- 

B. 2. c. 23. not conceive — ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities 
$. 4. * ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we ſuppoſe. 
a * them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome com 
mon Subject; which Support we denote by the Name Subſtance.” 
Which, I think, is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lord- 
ſpip grounds the Suppoſition of a Subſtratum on, in this very Page; 
even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions,, that Modes and Atcidems 


auld jub/it by themſelves. 80 that I have the good Luck to agree 


here with your Lordſhip: And conſequently conclude, 1 have your 
e I in this, That the Subffratum to Modes or Accidents, 
which is our Idea of Subſtance in general, is founded in this, © That 
4 — cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by them - 
« ſelves.” : 

From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Objection 
by the Biſhop of Morceſter, as if our Author's Doctrine here con- 
cerning Ideas, had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the World: His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that 
he is one of the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, that have 
almaſt diſcarded Subflance cut of the reaſonable Part of the World. To 

which our Author replies: This, my Lord, is 
In his frſ an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip will pardon 
Letter to that me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Biſhop, p. 6, becauſe I do not underſtand what it is almoſt 7 
&c. diſcard Subſtance out FA the reaſonable Part of the 


World. If your Lord means by it, That I de- 


ny, or doubt, that there is in the World any ſuch Thing as Sub- 
| ſtance, 
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Experience. Tis the ordinary Qualities obſervable in Iron, 
or a Diamond, put together, that make the true complex Idea 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly 
knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial 
Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, 
than what is framed by a Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which 
are to be found in them; only we muſt take notice, that our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed lea of ſomething to 
which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore, 
when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing 
having ſuch or ſuch Qualities; as Body is a Thing that is extend- 
ed, figured, and capable of Motion; Spirit, a Thing capable 
of Thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to — 

| FIR ron, 


* R 


ſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip 
looks again into this 23d Chapter of the ſecond Book, which you have 
cited more than once; where you will find theſe Words, $. 4. ben 
* awe tall or think of any particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as 
Here, Stone, &c. theo the Idea we have of either of them, be but the 
* Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenfible Qua- 
* lities, which wwe uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone ; 
* yet, becauſe aue cannot conceive how they fhould fubfift alone, nor one in 
* another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common Subjed, 
« ewhich Support aue denote by the Name Subſtance; tho it be certain, wwe 
* have no clear or diſtinet Idea of that Thing e ſuppoſe a Support. 
And again, $.'g. Lie ſame happens concerning the Operations of the 
Mina, viz. T; hinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &C. which awe conſidering not 
« to ſubhſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or 
* be produced by it, wwe are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub- 
« ftance, which we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
6 other Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
* Pualities, which affect our Senſes, do. fub/iſt, by ſuppoſing @ Subſtance, 
* wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, &c. 
db. ſubſift, we have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, 
* as we have of Body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing 


« what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe fimple Ideas we have from with- | 


out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to 
* be the Subſtratum to theſe Operations, which abe experiment in 'our- 
« ſelves within.* And again, 5. 6. * Whatever therefore be the ſecret Na- 
ture of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas wwe have of particular di- 
* ſtint Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 
F co-exifting in ſuch, tho" unknown Canſe of their Union, as makes the 

2.3 * whole 
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Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone, Theſe, 
and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Subſtance 
is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Soli- 
dity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, though we 
know not what it 1s, 
$. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any 
Ns clear Idea particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, 
of Subtance in Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of 
general. them, be but the Complication or Collection of 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone, 
yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 
nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote by the Name 
$1ub/tance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea 


of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 
§. 5. The 


* 
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whole ſubfift of itſelf.” And I farther ſay in the ſame Section, That 
wwe ſuppoſe theſe Combinations to reſt in, and to be adberent to that un- 
known common Subject, which inheres not in any Thing elſe.” And, F.3. 
That our complex Ideas of Subſtances, bejides all thoſe Jimple Ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſomething to which 
they belong, and in which they Jub/ift ; and therefore, when we ſpeak 
of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing having ſuch and juch 
Qualities; as Body is a Thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of Motion ; Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking. | 
* Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Sub- 
ſtance 1s ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenfion, Figure, 
mM” * Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, tho? we know 
not what it is.“ 


A fn” | &@ A a „ £6 
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Our Idea of Body, I ſay, + is an extended, ſo- 
1 3. 2. lid Subſtance; and our Jaea of Soul, is of a 
c. 23. F. 22, * Subſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there 
| is any ſuch Thing as Body or Spirit in the 
World, I have done nothing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out 
of” the reaſonable Part of the World.. Nay, as long as there is any 
iimple [da or ſenſible Quality left, according to my Way of Ar- 
guing, Subſtance cannot diſcarded ; becauſe all ample Ideas, 
all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Sub- 
ftratum to exiit in, and of a Subſtance wherein they inhere: and 
of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one 
who reads it, to think I have aluoſt, or one jot, diſcarded Sub- 
france out of the reaſonable Part of the World. And of this, Mar, 
Horje, Sun, Water, Iren, Diamond, &c. which I have — 
0 
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. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ope- | 
— of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, a Spirit 
Fearing, c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt 4, Buch. 
of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can 
belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub/ance, which we' call Spi- 
Tit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or 
Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoling a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power 
of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear 4 Nation of the 
„ of Spirit, as. we haue o Body; the one being ſup- 
poſed to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to 
thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſup- 
poſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub/tratum 
to thoſe Operations we experiment in ourſelves within. It 
is plain then that the Idea of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, 
is 


—— 


—— — 
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of diſtin Sorts of Sub fancet, will be my Witneſſes, as long as any 
ſuch Things remain in Being; of which I ſay, | 
* + That the Ideas of Subſtances are fuch Combina- B. 2. c. 12 
* tions of fimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- F. 6. 
* ftint particular Things ſubſiſting by tbemſelves, 
ix which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Subſtance is always the fi 
and chief. . f 

If, by almoſt diſcarding Subſlance aut of the reaſonable Part of the 
World, — that I have deſtroyed, and alms/? 
diſcarded the true Idea we have of it, by calling it 
a Subſtratum, * a Suppoſition of wwe know not what B. 2. c. 23. 
Support "of ſuch Qualities as are capable of producing F. 1. F. 2. §. 3. 
/imple Ideas in us, an obſcure and relative Idea: + That +B. 2. c. 13, 
without knowing what it it, it is that which ſup- F. 19. 
ports Accidents ; ſo that of Subflance we have no Idea N 
of what it is, but only a confuſed, obſcure one of what it does : I 
muſt confeſs, this and the like I have ſaid of our Idea of Subſtance ; 
and ſhould be yery glad to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any 
Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it, He that would 
ſhew me a more clear and diſtin Jara of Subſtance, would do me 
a Kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hi- 
therto find, either in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo- 
gicians : For their Account or Idea of it is, that it is Eus, or Res 
per ſe ſubſiſtens, & ſubſtans accidentibus ; which in effect is no 
more, but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or, in ſhort, ſeme- 


thing, they know not what, or -of which they have no clearer 
Q 4 Idea, 
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is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as that 
of ſpiritual Subſlance or Spirit; and therefore from our not 
having any Notion of the Sulſtance of Spirit, we can no more 
conclude its Non-exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as rational to af- 
firm there is no Body, þecauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, 
becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Suhſtance of a 
Spirit. 

» $. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret, ab- 
Of the Sorts of ſtrat Nature of Sub/tante in general, all the Ideas 
Subſtances, we have of particular diflintt Sorts of Subſtances, 

are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 

Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch; though unknown, Cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideat, and nothing elſe, that we repre- 
ſent particular Sorts of Subftances to ourſelves ; ſuch we gfe 
eas 


"== 


Idea, than that it is /omething which ſupports Accidents, or other 
ſimple das or Modes, and is not ſupported itſelf, as a Mode, or an 
Accident. So that I do not ſee but Burger/dicius, Sanderſon, and the 
whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt be reckoned with the Gentlemen of this 
ew N ay of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded Subftance ont of the 
reaſonable Part of the World. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, Logi- 
clan of Note in the Schools, ſhould on that we have a very 
imperfect, obſcure, inadequate Ida of Subſtance, would it not be 
a little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance out of the 
World? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable Part of the 
World, fignifies, I mult confeſs I do not clearly comprehend-: 
but let almoſt and reaſonable Part fignify here what they will, 
for I dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them; would 
not your Lordſhip think you were a little hardly dealt with, if, 
tor acknowledging yourſelf to have a very imperfe& and inade- 
quate Idea of God, or of ſeyeral other Things which in this 
vary Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtandings come ſhort in, 
and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of 
theſe Gentlemen that have almeſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 
ſterious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and 
ingdeguate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For I ſuppoſe your 

ordihip means by almrft dijcarding out of the reaſonable ' World, 
ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a 
Commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 
pwyns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure {deas, where — 

nas 
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Ideas we have of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch 
only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, fignify to others, v. g. 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron; upon hearing which Words, 

every one, who underſtands the Language, frames in his Mind 
a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which he has 
uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt 4 mg under that De- 
nomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres 
not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
nifeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts' 
will find, that te has no other Idea of any Sub/ance, v. g. let 
it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has 
barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, 
with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subftratum as gives, as it were, 
a Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideas, which he has 
obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, 


What 
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has no better: However, if it be inferred from thence, that ei- 
ther he a/moſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of rational 
Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable World ; for the firſt of 
theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of Things in the World de- 

nds not on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true in ſome Degree, 
— is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have im 
inadequate, confuſed, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon 
about thoſe Things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, 
adequate, clear, and diſtinct Ideas. 

Other Objections are made againſt the following Parts of this Para- 

aph by that Reverend Prelate, viz. The Repetition of the Story of 
the Indian Philoſopher, and the talking like Children about Subſtance: 
To which our Author replies: | | 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes no- 
tice, that I paralleled more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the 
Indian Phi loſopher's He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tor- 
toiſe, c. | | 

This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But 
J have acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe Words in my Pre- 
face: I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputa- 
tion, when I knowingly let my Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt 
the moſt judicious, who are always the miceft Readers.” And 
there farther add, That I did not publiſd my Effay for ſuch” great 
* Maſters of Knowledge as your Lordſbip; but fitted it: to Men of my 
* own Size, to whom Repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would 
not therefore have been beſide your Lordſhip's Generoſity (who 
were not intended to be provoked by this Repetition) to — 

, paſſed 
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What is it but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, 
Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular Motion, at 
2 certain Diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other ? as he 
who thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs ac- 
curate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, 
which are in that Thing which he calls the Sun. 
For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of 
Poxuer a great the particular Sorts of Sub/tances, who has ga- 
Part of cur thered and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple 
complex Ideas Jdeas which do exiſt in it, among which are 
of Sub/tances, to be reckoned its active Powers, and paſhve 
Capacities ; which tho' not ſimple [deas, yet 
in this reſpect, for Brevity's fake, may conveniently enough 
be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 


is one of the /deas of the complex one of that Subſtance we 
| call 


F. 7. 


— 
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paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the 
lower Rank of Writers. But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me 
exact, and without any Faults; and I wiſh I could be do, the better 
to deſerve your Lordſhip's Approbation, 

My Saying, © That when we talk of Subſtance, aue talk like Chil. 
* dren; who being aſked a Queſtion abeut. ſomething which they know 
not, readily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ;* 
your Lordſhip ſeems mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words that 
follow ; 1f this be the Truth of the Caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like Chil- 
dren, and I know not how it can be remedied, For if we cannot come 
at a rational Idea of Subſtance, we can have no Principle of  Certainty 
to go upon in this Debate. 

It your Lordihip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Sub- 
ſtance than mine is, which I have given an Account of, your 
Lordſhip is not at all concerned in what I have there ſaid. But 
thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a rational or not rational 
Idea, is like mine, ſomething, they know not what, muſt in that, 
with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething, they 
know. not what; For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſup- 
ports Accidents, is ſomething, he knows not what; and a Country- 
man that ſays, The Foundation of the great Church at Har- 
lem, is ſupported by ſomething, he knows not what; and-a Child 
that itands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he 
ſtands upon ſomething, he knows not what, in this reſpect talk 
all three alike, But if the Country-man knows, that the Foun- 
dation of the Church of Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the 
Houſes about Briſtol are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about Lon- 
aun are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amferdam are; 

it 
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call a Load/lone, and a Power to be ſo drawn, is a Part of the 


complex one we call Iron; which Powers paſs for inherent 
Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe _ Subſtance being as 
apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible 
Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, b 

thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduced into other Subjects, dif- 
cover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately: 
v. g. We immediately by our Senſes pgrceive in Fire its _ 


— „ — — 


— — 


it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtinct Idea of the 
Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter 
as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he 
has a clearer and more diſtin Idea of it, than that it is barely 
ſomething. But as long as we think like Children, in Caſes where 
our Ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with you 
Lordſhip, that I know not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt 
talk like them. | 

_ Farther, the Biſhop aſks, Whether there be no Mr. Locke's 
Difference between the bare Being of a Thing, 3d. Letter, 
and its Subſiſtence by itſelf? To which our Au- p. 381. 

thor anſwers, Yes. But what will that do to 

rove, that upon my Principles, we can come to no Certainty of 
Reaton, that there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance? You ſeem 
by this Queſtion to conclude, That the /dea of a Thing that ſub- 
ſifts by itſelf, is a clear and diſtin Idea of Subſtanee: Bur I beg 
Leave to aſk, Is the Idea of the Manner of Subſiſtence of a 
Thing, the Idea of the Thing itſelf ? If it be not, we may have 
a clear and diſtint Idea of the Manner, and yet have none but 
a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For Example-; 
I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a Thing that cannot ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and I know another Thing that does ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and ſay no more of them: Can you, by hav- 
ing the clear and diſtinct Ideat of having „ and not 
having a Support, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of the Thing that I know which has, and of the Thing that I 
know which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech 
ou to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I on- 
y call by the general Name, Things, that' have or have not 
Supports: For ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lord- 
ſhip clear and diſtin& Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call up- 
on me for, them; tho? I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find 
them by the general and confuſed Idea of T ay 
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and Colour; which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but 


Powers in it to produce thoſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Senſes 
perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the 
former, Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſcovers 


to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 


a Part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a Part of 
the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take 

nizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
ſenſible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and 
fo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it 
is that J have reckoned thefe Powers amongſt the fimple Ideas, 
which make the complex ones of the Sorts of Sub/tances ; 
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clearer and more diſtin Idea of having or not having a Sup- 
port. 


„ To ſhew a blind Man, that he has no clear and diſtin&t 17a 


of Scarlet, I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing 
or Being, does not prove he has any clear or diſtinct Idea of it; but 
barely that he takes it to be fomething, he knows not what. 
He replies, That he knows more than that, v. g. he knows that 
it ſubſiſts, or inheres in another Thing: And is there no Die- 
rence, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's Words, between the bare Being 
of a Thing, and its Subſiftence in another ? Yes, ſay I to him, a 
great deal, they are very different JIacas. But for all that, you have 
no clear and diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I have, who 
ſee and know it, and have another Kind of /dea of it, befides that of 
Inherence. N ä 

Your Lordſhip has the Idea of Sub/ifting by it/elf, and therefore 
you conclude, you have a clear and diſtin Idea of the Thing 
that /ub/i/?s by ite: which, methinks, is all one, as if your 
Country-man ſhould ſay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, 
that it is a Tree of a Nature to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support; therefore he hath a clear and diſtin Idea of a Cedar of 
Lebanon: Which clear and diſtinct Idea, when he comes to exa- 
mine, is nothing but a general one of a Tree, with which his 
indetermined Idea of, 2a Cedar is confounded. Juſt fo is the Idea 
of SubPance ; which, however called clear and diſtinct, is con- 


founded with the general indetermined Idea of ſometbing. But 


ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives us a clear and diſ- 
tinct Idea of Subſtance, how does that prove, That upon my Prin- 
cipies we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch 
7 bitg as Subſtance in the World? Which is the Propoſition to be 
proved. | 
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tho' theſe Powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex. 
Ideas: And in this looſer Senſe I crave leave to be underſtood, 
when I name any of theſe Potgntialities amongſt the fimple Ideas, 
which we recollect in our Minds when we think of particular 
Subſtances ; for the Powers that are ſeverally in them are neceſ- 
ſary to be conſidered, if we will have true diſtin Notions of 
the ſeveral Sorts- of Subſtances. | 
$. 8. Nor are we to wonder that Powers Ard ably. 
make a great Part of our complex Ideas of Sub- 
flances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt - 
of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from 
another, and commonly make a 2 Part of the com- 
plex Idea of the ſeveral Sorts of them: For our Senſes failing us 
in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and 
Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecon- 
dary Qualities, as the characteriſtical Notes and Marks where- 
by to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; all which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 
ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers; for the Colour and 
Taſte of Opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Vir- 
tues, mere Powers depending on its primary Qualities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different Operations on different Parts of 
our Bodies, | . 1 5 | 
§. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of 
corporeal Suhſtances are of theſe three Sorts. Three Sorts of 
Firſt, the Ideas of the primary Qualities of Ideasmate our 
Things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and ce ones of 
are in them even when we perceive them not; Y#2/fances. 
ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- Foo 
tion, and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in 
them, whether we take-notice of them or no. Secondly, the 
ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are 
nothing but the Pare thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſe- 
veral Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Ideas are not in the 
Things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any Thing is in its Cauſe. 
Thirdly, the Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give or 
receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Sub- 
ſtance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it 
did before; theſe are called active and paſſive Powers; all which 
Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion of them, termi- 
nate only in ſenſible ſimple Ideas: For, whatever Alteration a 
Loadſtone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of 
Iron, we ſhould haye no Notion of any Power it had at all ta 
7 . Operate 
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operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and 1 
doubt not but there are a thouſand Changes that Bodies we 
daily handle have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 
$. 10. — therefore juſtly make a great 

Powers make , Part of our complex Ideas of Sublances. He that 
2 2 will examine his complex Idea of Gold, will 
$row of Gabe find ſeveral of its Ideas that make it up, to be 
ſtances. only Powers ; as the Power of being melted, 

but of not ſpending itſelf in the Fire, of being 
diſſolved in Aqua Regia, are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our 
complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight; which, if 
duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different Powers: For to 
ſpeak truly, Vellowneſs is not actually in Gold, but is a Power 
in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed 
in a due Light; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of 
our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the 
white Colour it introduces into Wax ; theſe are both equally 
Powers in the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its 
inſenſible Parts, ſo on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of 
Heat; and fo on Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 
Man the Idea of White. | | 

$. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſ- 

The nowſecon- corn the minute Particles of Bodies, and- the 
_—— real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Quali- 
27 4272 ties depend, I doubt not but they would pro- 
r ite different Ideas in us; and that which 
pear, if ae duce quite different Ideas in us; at whic 
could dice. is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 
the primary diſappear; and inſtead of it, we ſhould fee an 
ones of their admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Size 
minute Parts, and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover 

to us; for what to our naked Eyes produces a 
certain Colour, is, by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 
Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different Thing; and the thus 
altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the minute 
Parts of a coloured Object to our uſual Sight, produces diffe- 
rent Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pounded 
Glaſs, which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pellu- 
cid in a Microſcope; and a Hair ſeen this Way, loſes its for- 
mer Colour, and 1s in a great meaſure pellucid, with a Mix- 
ture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the 
Refraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies, Blood 
to the naked — appears all red; but by a good Microſcope, 


wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſnews only ſome few Globules 
of 
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of Red ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how theſe red 
Globules would appear, if Glaſſes could be found that yet could 
magnify them 1000 or 10,000 times more, is tincertain. 

. 12. The infinitely wiſe Contriver of us, and 
all Things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- Our Faculties 
culties and Organs to the Conveniencies of Life, 9 D * 
and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are 2 * 
able by our Senſes to know and diſtinguiſh ; 
Things, and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this 
Life. We have Infight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ- 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not that God intended 
we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them; that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak as 
they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures to lead us to the 
Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our Duty ; 
and we are fitted well enough with Abilities to provide for the 
Conveniencies of living ; theſe are our Buſineſs in this World. 
But were our Senſes altered, and made much quicker and acu- 
ter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of "Things would 
have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think would 
be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being, in this 
Part of the Univerſe which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
how little our Conftitution is able to bear a Remove into Parts 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
allotted for our Manſion, the all-wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us? and we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate; than 
in the middle of a Sea-fight. —_ if that moſt inſtructive of 
our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000 or 100,000 times 
more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, Things ſe- 
veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his 
Sight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he 
would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion 
of the minute Parts of corporeal Things, and in many of them 
probably get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions : but then he 

7 my” would 
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woult be in a quite different World from other People; nothing 
would appear the ſame to him and others; the viſible /deas of 
every Thing would be different: So that I doubt whether he and 
the reſt of Men could diſcourſe concerning the Objects of Sight, 
or have any Communication about Colours, their Appeaxances 
being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs and 
Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo 
much as open Day- light, nor take in but a very ſmall Part of 
any Object at once, and that too only at a very near Diſtance. 
And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical Eyes (if I may fo call 
them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
ſecret Compoſition and radical Texture of Bodies, would 
not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute 
Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Ex- 
change; if he could not fee Things he was to avoid at a conve- 
nient Diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh "Things he had to do with by 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp- ſighted 
enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles of the 
Spring of a-Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure 
and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſco- 
ver ſomething *r but if Eyes ſo framed could not 
view at once the Hand and the Characters of the Hour-plate, 
and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a- clock it was, their Owner 
could not be much benefited by that Acuteneſs; which, whilſt 
it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of- the Parts of the Ma- 
chine, made him loſe its Uſe. | 
$. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an 
Conjecture a- extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz. that ſince 
bout Spirits, we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to 
be given to the Report of Things that our Phi- 
loſophy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits can aſſume 
to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conforma- 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome of them 
have over us may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and 
ſhape to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to 
ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the 
Object they would conſider ? For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to 
alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it 
capable of all the ſeveral Degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 
of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his Eyes 
to all Sorts of Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed the Figure 


and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and other 
* Juices 
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Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves ? But to us, in 
our preſent State, unalterable Organs ſo contrived as to diſ- 
cover the Figure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in 
them, would perhaps be of no Advantage. God: has, no 
doubt, made them ſo as is beſt for us in our preſent Condi- 
tion. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 
that ſurround us, and we have to do with: And though we 
cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Know- 
ledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us-well enough for thoſe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment., I 
beg my Reader's Pardon for laying before him ſo wild a 
Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception in Beings above 
us: But how extravagant ſoeyer it be, I doubt whether we 
can imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but 
after this Manner, ſome Way or other in Proportion to what we 
find and obſerve in ourſelves. And though we cannot but al- 
low, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame 
Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and Ways of per- 
ceiving Things without them, than what we have; yet our 
Thoughts can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is 
for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at 
leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle 
us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and molt learned Fathers of 
the Church ſeemed to believe that they had Bodies : And this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence is unknown 
to us, 

$. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, 
the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways Complex Ideas 
we come by them; I ſay, our Specific Ideas of of Subftances.. 
Subſtances are nothing elſe but a Collection of a 
certain Number of ſimple Ideas, conſidered as united in one Thing. 
Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are omen An 
ſimple Apprehenſions; and the Names of them ſimple Terms; 
yet, in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea 
which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the Name Swan, is white 
Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, 
and all theſe of a certain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in 
the Water, and making a certain kind of Noiſe, and perhaps 
to a Man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, fome 
other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas, 


all united in one common Subject, 3 
Vol. I- R §. 15. Beſides 
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F. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of 


Idea Hit. material ſenſible Subſtances, of which J have laſt 
al Sub/tances, ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 


as clear as g 
bodily Sub- 
Rances. 


thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 
experiment daily in ourſelves, as "Thinking, 
Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power 
of beginning Motion, Oe. h e in ſome 


Subſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of 
immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 
moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, of 
which we have no diſtinct Idea, we have the Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit ; and by putting together the /deas of coherent ſolid 
Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of 


Matter. 


The one is as clear and diſtin& an Idea as the other: 


the Idea of thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſup- 
port thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reflec- 
tion, that we are apt to think that our Senſes ſhew us nothing 
but material Things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly con- 
f:dered, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the 
Corporeal and Spiritual, For whilft I know, by Seeing or 
Hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal — without me, 


the Object of that Senſation, I do more certain 


there is ſome ſpiritual Being within me that ſees and hears. 
This, I muſt be convinced, cannot be the Action of bare inſen- 
fible Matter; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 


ing Being. 


$. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figu- 


N Idea of ab- red, coloured, and all other ſenfible Qualities, 


tract Sub- 
ftance. 


which is all that we know of it, we are as far 
from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 


we knew nothing at all: Nor, after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity which we imagine we have with Matter, and the 
many Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 


they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, 
than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit, : 


8. 17. The 


y know, that 
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$. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to 
Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the The Cobefion 
Cohefon of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, 9f /olid Parts, 
and a Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe. and Impulſe, 
Theſe, I think, are the original Ideas proper — er 
and peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the cas of Body 
Conſequence of finite Extenſion. 

. 18. The Leas we have belonging, and pe- Thinking and 
culiar ta Spirit, are Thinking and Mill, or a Metivity, the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, primary Ideas 
and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as ef Spirit. 
Body cannot but communicate its Motion by . 
Impulſe to another Body, which it meets with at Reſt; ſo the 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it 
pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are 
— to them 8 Vee 3 

19. There is no on why it ſhou 2 
be thought ſtrange, that I make "Mobility be- —— 
long ta Spirit: For, having no other Idea of 
Motion, but Change of Diſtance with other Beings, that are 
_ conſidered as at Reſt; and finding, that Spirits, as well as 

Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the Infinite 
Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as 
well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body or Being, as Body itſelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion. And if a, Mathematician can conſider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance, between 
two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a 
Change of Diſtance, between two Spirits; and ſo conceive 
their . their Approach, or Removal one from ano- 
ther. | | 

d- 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; 
but cannot operate on a Bod) „or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diſtant from it. Nobody can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London ; 
and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes Place all the whole Journey between Oxford 
and London, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries him, 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion; 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
of its Motion, its being ſeparated from the Body in Death, I 
R 2 think, 
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think, will: For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or 
leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to be 
impoſſible. | 
. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ui; 
I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be of much Weight 
to many, in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible Ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I 
deſire him to put it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from 
thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to 
GOD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an 
infinite Spirit, | 
$. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea 
Idea of Soul of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idea 
and Body com- of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Ob- 
pared. ſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
moſt. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by 
Impulſe: And our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, 
is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Willing or Thought. Theſe, I think, are 
cur complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſbed; 
and now let us examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſe 
Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and have fo ſubjected their 
Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking Thing, which, perhaps, is true: But I affirm, when 
they confider it well, they can no more comprehend an ex- 
tended Thing. | 
$. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 
Cobeſſon of So- *tis thinks in him; he means, he knows not 
lid Parts in What the Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: 
Body, as hard No more, ſay I, knows he what the Sub- 
to b conceived ſtance is of that ſolid Thing. F arther, if he 
as Thinking in ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, 
@ Soul, Neither knows he how he is extended; how 
the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere 
together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſſure of the 
Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeveral Parts 


of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 
Es Pores 
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Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure 
of the Æther, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 
and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for itſelf, and hold 
2 the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that 

ateria ſubtilis. So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly 
ſoever explained, by ſhewing that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies 
are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether itſelf ; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held together by the external Preſſure of the Ather, 
and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and 
Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 
ing the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Ather 
itſelf ; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how their Parts cohere, 
they wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of, the 
Coheſion of the Parts of all other Bodies. 

F. 24. But in truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
2 ſoever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the ſo- 
id Parts of Matter. For though ſuch a Preflure may hinder 
the Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a 
Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po- 
liſhed Marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Se- 
paration by a Motion in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces : Be- 
. cauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in 
each Point of Space deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch 
a Motion of Bodies fo joined, no more than it would reſiſt 
the Motion of that Body, were it on all Sides invironed by 
that Fluid, and touched ; no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be caſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding Motion. For 
if the Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 
wherever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. 
And ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary Plane, 
interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, not- 
withſtanding any imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily fi:de 
one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an Idea 


ſaever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which 
R 3 is 
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is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 
well conſider it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, 
That *tis as eaſy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as haw Body is extended. For ſince Body is no farther, 
nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and Coheſion 
of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the Ex- 
tenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as in- 
comprehenſible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it is 
performed. 1 
§. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how- 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve, Do we not fee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what Doubt can there be made of it? And the 
like I fay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in ourſelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 
it is done, there, I think, we are at a Loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive or move. I 
would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 
of Gold or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, 2s the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glats,) come in a few Moments to be ſo united, and ad- 
here fo ſtrongly. one to another, that the utmoſt Force of 
Men's Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, 1. 
ſuppoſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another 
Man's Underitanding. | 
$. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we call 
Mater, are fo extremely ſmall, that 1 have never heard of any 
one, who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard of ſome 
that have magnified to 10,000, nay to much above 100,000 
Times) pretended to perceive their diſtin Bulk, Figure, 
or Motion; and the Particles of Mater are alſo fo perfe&tly 
looſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 
rates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, 
we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with ano- 
ther; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, 
they confeliduce theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 
without great Force, ſeparable, He that could find the Bonds 
that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo * | 
- 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes them ſtick 
fo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet un- 
known Secret : And yet when that was done, would he be far 
enough from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Co- 
heſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein 
conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe 
Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter 
that exiſts, Whereby it appears, that this primary and ſup- 
poſed obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examined, 
to be as incomprehenſible as any Thing belonging to our 
Minds, and a ſolid extended Sub/tance-as hard to be conceived as 4 
thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe 
againſt it. g 


$. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 


Preſſure which is brought to "is ang the Coheſion of Bodies, 


is as. unintelligible as the Coheſion itſelf. For if Matter be 


conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this Maſs of Matter in fo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Di 
neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from 
ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will 
throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of ;nfaite Mat- 
ter, let him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cohe- 

of Body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd 
and moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion 
of Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) 
- from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when we would enquire 
into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of 
Thinking. 

$. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 
Power of Communication of Motion by . Communica- 
and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Motion tion of Motion 
by Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, by Impulſe, 
the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience 7 by Theught, 
clearly furniſhes us wich; But if here again we % cer 
enquire how this is done, we are equally in the Ce. 
Dark. For in the Communication of Motion by 
Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 
got to the other, which is _ ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have 
4 | no 
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no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 
Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have, 
by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by Impulſe and by Thought ; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenſion ; we are equally at a loſs in 
both. So that however we conſider Motion, ad. its commu- 
nication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to- 
Spirit is at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to Bedy. And if 
we conſider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it, 
Moti vity, it is much clearer in Spirit than Body; ſince two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to moye the other, but by a borrowed 
Motion: Whereas the Mind every day affords us Ideas of an ac- 
tive Power of moving of Bodies ; nd therefore it is worth our 
Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper Attri- 
bute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence may be 
conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparated from 
Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſive, Pure Spirit, 
v:z, God, is only active; pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſe 
Beings that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to par- 
take of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to 
Body, the Subſtance of cach being equally unknown to us; 
and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenſion in 
Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, which 
we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulſe, Which 
we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of 
both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings can compre- 
hend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond thoſe 
original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and pene- 
trate into their Cauſes and Manner of Production, we find ſtill 
it diſcovers nothing but its own Shortſightedneſs. 
$. 29. To conclude; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the _ 
| an 
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and the other But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 


proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 
Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 
ſet Body into Motion, So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From — it ſeems probable to me, that the 
ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Na- 
ture and hidden — of thoſe Ideat. J 

. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of 
91 compared with the Idea we have of Body, _ N 
ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown compared, © 
to us; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally ; 
unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Properties of Bo- 
dy, viz. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtin clear 
Ideas of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtin clear Ideas of 
two primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, 
and a Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or ſto 
ping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions, We have alſo the /deas of 
ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct 
Ideas of them: Which Qualities are but the various Modifi- 
cations of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Mo- 
tion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping ; all which are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. 
We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body con- 
ſequent to it, and with the Body itſelf too; for, às has been 
ſhewn, Spirit is capable of Motion. 4. 

. 21. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial : 
8 05 wed perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, few gags f 
not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no .c.; wha ST 
more Reaſon to deny or doubt the Exiſtence of Hiffculiy in 
ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt the , han that 
Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body / Body. 
is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, 
and, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us. 

41 9 
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For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our Notion of 
Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the 
very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſihility in - infi- 
nitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry 
reater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 
Thing can follow from the Notion of an immaferial knowing 
Subſtance. 155 85 5 102 
. 22. Which we are not at all to wonger at, 
I fd — having but ſome few ſuperficial Idea: 
thing beyond Sen. 
our fimple of Things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 
1 from without, or by the Mind, reflecting on 
' what it experiments in itſelf. within, have no 
Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, 
and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our- 
ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, as cer- 
tainly as we experiment, or diſcover in Things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion 
and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of Body, 
and the Exiſtence of the one as well as the other. For it being no 
more a ContradiCtion, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate 
and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that 
Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from Thinking, 
they being both but ſimple Ideas, independent one from an- 
other; and having as clear and diſtinct Ideas in us of Think- 
ing, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow 
a thinking Thing without Solidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as 
a ſolid Thing without Thinking, i. e. Matter, to exiſt : eſpe- 
cially ſince it is not harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould ex- 
iſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would procced beyond theſe ſimple Ideas we 
have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther: into the 
Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſcover nothing 
farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But whichever 
of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, 
are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 
ficCtion; and fo is it of all our other Ideas of Subſtances, even 
of God himſelf, 
§. 33. For 
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. 2% For if we examine the Idea we have | 
of v.33 incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we Ldes of Gae: 
ſhall find that we. come by it the ſame Way; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are 
made up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from Reflaction * v. g. 
Having from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the Ideas of 
Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleas 
ſure and Happineſs; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, 
which it-is better to have, than to be without: when we would 
frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Be- 
ing, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity; 
and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea Ged. 
For, that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its 
_ received from Senſation and Reflection, has — already 

ewn. | 

$. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many; which I can double again, as often as 
I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Know- 
ledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all 'Things exiſting, 
or poſſible. The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 
quences, and Relations, &c. till all be perfectly known that is 
in them, or can any Way relate to them ; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge. The ſame may alſo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and 
alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; 
and ſo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees 
or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, 
and all other Perfections (which we can have any Ideas of) 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound- 
leſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him our Minds 
are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 
ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our own 
Minds by Reflection, or by our Senſes, from exterior 
Things, to that Vaſtneſs to which Infinity can extend them. 

35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, Sc. Idea of God. 
makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent - 
to ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence (which certainly we do not know, not 
knowing the real Eflence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own 

7 ſelves) 
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ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I 
may ſay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiftence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and 
eternal: Which are all diſtinct Ideas, and ſome of them being 
relative, are again compounded of others; all which being, 
as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Reflection, 
go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of God. 

'$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 


2 pu ray there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating In- 
ane of Spirits, finity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex 
but thoſe got Idea of other Spirits, Becauſe, being capable 


from Senſation of no other ſimple /deas, belonging to any Thing 
er Reflection. but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 
ceive from the Operation of our own Minds, we 
can attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive from 
thence: And all the Difference we can put between them in our 
Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and De- 
3 of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, Cc. 
or that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other Things, we 
are reſtrained to theſe we receive from Senſation and Reflettton, is 
evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſo- 
ever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Badies, even to that 
of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea of the Manner wherein 
they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Though we 
mult neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are Be- 
ings that have perfecter Knowledge and greater Happineſs 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communicating 
their Thoughts than we have, who are fain to make uſe of cor- 
poreal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are therefore of 
moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable 
of. But of immediate Communication having no Experi- 
ment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits, that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their-own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 
ceal them at pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
they have ſuch a Power. | 
$. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of 
Ideas we have of Subſtances of all Kinds, wherein 
they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident; 


Recapitula- 


tion. 


Firſt, That 


>" A 
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Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 


are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppolition 


of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 
though of this ſuppoſed — we have no clear diſtinct 
Idea at all. ' 
Secondly, That all the fimple Ideas, that, thus united in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 
Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation or Refleftion. So that even in thoſe which we 


think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come neareſt 


the Comprehenſion of, our moſt enlarged Conceptions cannot 
reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas; and even in thoſe, which ſeem 
moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſur- 
paſs any Thing we can perceive in ourſelves by Reflectian, or diſ- 
cover by Senſation in other Things, we can attain to nothing but 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſation 
or Reflection; as is evident in the complex Ideas we have of An- 
gels, and particularly of God himſelf. 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
Powers, however we-are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt Part of the Ideas, that make our com- 

lex Idea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, 
þ uſibility, and Solubility in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown Subſtratum; all which Ideas are nothing elſe 
but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really 
in the Gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 
thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, 
whereby it has a Fitneſs differently to operate, and be operated 
oh by ſeveral other Subſtances, | | | 
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Of Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 

Gold, Violet, Apple, Ec. the Mind 
hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances; which I fo call, 
becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances 
conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and which ſo 
joined, are looked on as one: v. g. The Idea of ſuch a Collec- 
tion of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great 
Number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Idea as the Idea 
of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies what- 
ſoever, fignified by the Name World, is as much one Idea, as 
the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing 
to the Unity of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repre- 
ſentation, or Picture, though made up of ever ſo many Par- 
ticulars. 


§. 1. Eſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral 


$. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances the 
Made by the Mind makes by its Power of Compolition, and 
Power of com- uniting feverall „either ſimple or complex Ideas 
Paſing in the into one, as it does by the fame Faculty make 
Mind. the complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, con- 

ſiſting of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, 
united in one Subſtance. And as the Mind, by putting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 
plex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c. ſo by 
putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collec- 
tive Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a 
City, a Fleet; each of which every one finds that he repreſents 
to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 
of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 
ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind to unite 
into one the Idea of a great number of Men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular all the diſtinct Ideas 
that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all 
together as one, 


$. 3. Amongſt 
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& 3. Amongſt ſuch Kind of collective Ideas, 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, All artificial 
at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin Things are 
Subſtances : And in Truth, if we confider all Salve 
theſe collective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Confte!- Ideas. 
lation, Univerſe, as they are united into fo many ; 
ſingle Laar, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, 
bringing Things very remote, and independent on one another, 
into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of 
them, united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. 
For there are no Things ſo remote, nor fo contrary, which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idea, 
as is viſible in fignified by the Name Univerſe. 
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Of RELATION. 


. Eſides the Ideas, whether ſimple or a 
5 B complex, that the Mind has of An. 
Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Under- 
ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any Thing, is not confined to 
that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
itſelf, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Confor- 
mity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to the other; this is, as the Words 
import, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominations given to 
poſitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject itſelf denominated, 
to fomething diſtinEt from it, are what we call Relatives ; and 
the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothin 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when 
conſider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I ſay 
Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Confidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 
Caius the Name Huſband, I intimate fome other Perſon ; and 


when 
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when I give him the Name Whiter, I intimate ſome other 
Thing. In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething beyond 
Caius, and there are two Things brought into Conſideration. 
And ſince any Idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be the Oc- 
caſion why the Mind thus brings two Things 8 and, as 
it were, takes a View of them at once, though ſtill conſidered 
as diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation 
of Relation. As in the above- mentioned Inſtance, the Con- 
tract and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia is the Occa- 

ſion of the Denomination or Relation of Huſband ; and the 
Colour White, the Occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than Free- 


ſtone. 

S8. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſſed by 
Relat ORF relative Terms, that have others anſwering them 
Pe bn cs with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, 
— a Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very ob- 
jars 7 Yer wious to every one; and every W N at firſt 

x Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 


Son, Huſband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, 


ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, 
do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another in People's Me- 
mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the 'T houghts 
are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; and nobody 
overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it 1s ſo plainly intima- 
ted. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice 
of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 
But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
a correlative Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to 
be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is be- 
tween Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and 


not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many 


of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered do include evident Re- 
ations, have been called external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome 
Idea, which is either in the Thing to which the Name is ap- 
plied ; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given: or 
elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it to e Fas 
diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it in- 
cludes a Relation. 
Some ſeemingly . L. 3 Another Sort of relative Terms there 
abſolute Terms is, Which are not looked on to be either re- 
contain Rela- lative, or ſo much as external Denomina- 
Hons. tions; 
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tions; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignify- 
ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, tho 
leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms 
of Old, Great, Imperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters; 1 

$. 4. This farther may be obſerved, that the _ | 
1deas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who Relation diffe- 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are ut from the 
related, or that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe Thingt related; 
who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet : 
agree in the Notion of a Father; which is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man, whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 
F. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation con- | 
ſiſts in the referring or comparing two Things Change of Re- 
one to another, from which Compariſon one or lation may be 
both comes to be denominated ; and if either of out any _ 
thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Nur in 4 
Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſe- * 
quent to it, tho* the other receive in itſelf no 
Alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as a 
Father, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the Death of his 
Son, without any Alteration made in himſelf, Nay, barely by 
the Mind's changing the Object to which it compares any 
Thing, the ſame Thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 
nations at the ſame Time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral 
Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 
and weaker, * hs 4 % 

. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or 8 
* as one Thing, is poſitive; and ſo not Rein ny 
only ſimple Ideas and 8 but Modes Things. 
alſo are poſitive Beings, tho? the Parts of which 
they conſiſt are very often relative one to another; but the 
whole together — as one Thing, and T 5 us 
the complex Idea of one Thing, which Idea is in our Minds 
as one Picture, tho' an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing or Idea. Thus 
a Triangle, tho? the Parts thereof compared one to another be 
relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Idea. 
The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, c. for there 
can be no Relation but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two 
Things. There muſt always be in Relation two Ideas or 

Vol. I. 8 Things; 
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Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as 
diſtinct, and then a Ground or Occaſion for their bn ce 
7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe 
ports f 2.4 'F: 15 may be — 2 | 
3:4) Fir/?, That there is no one Thing, whether 
ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or 
Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infi- 
nite Number of Conſiderations in reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Men's Thoughts and 
Words : v. g. One fingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Eee, and many more, biz. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, 
Son-in-law, Huſband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, 
Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, — Engliſhman, 
Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, In- 
ferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, &c. to an almoſt infinite Number ; he being ca- 
pable of as many Relations as there can be Occaſions of com- 
paring him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, 
Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever; for, as I ſaid, Rela- 
tion is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome Appellation from 
that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving even the Relation 
itſelf a Name. 


The Ideas of 


F. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 
* concerning Relation, that though it be not con- 
"_ _ , tained in the real Exiſtence of T hings, but ſome- 
On” thing extraneous and ſuper- induced; yet the 
Subjecks rela- Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often 
. clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtan- 
ces to which they do belong. The Notion we 

have of a Father or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diſtinct than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity 
is a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear Iden, than of Hu- 
manity; and I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
what Gop; becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a 
Relation; but to theKnowing of any Foſtantial Being, an ac- 
curate Collection of fundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he com- 
pares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know 
what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that when he com- 
pares any TP together, he cannot but have a very clear 
Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our Minds, than theſe 
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we 
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ef Subſtances ; becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 
11mple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 
moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Compa- 
riag two Men in reference to one common Parent, it is very 
eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
fect Idea of a Man; for ſignificant relative Words, as well as 
others, ſtanding only for Ideas, and thoſe being all either ſim- 
ple, or made up of 455 ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the 
preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear Con- 
ception of that which is the Foundation of the Relation ; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I have a cleax 
Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſ- 
ſiowaries in St. James's Park; tho' perhaps I have but a very 


_ obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 


. 09. Thirdly, Tho' there be a great Number : 

of ö wherein Things may be com- e 2 
pared one with another, and ſo a Multitude of fimple Ideas. 
Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are con- | 
cerned about thoſe /imple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflec- 
tion; which I think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge. To clear this, I ſball ſhew it in the moſt conſide- 
rable Relations that we have any Notion of, and in ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection; which yet 
will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſim- 
ple Ideas, and ſo originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 

$. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the con- R's 
ſidering of one "Thing with another Fich is ex- Terms leading 
trinſecal to it, it is evident that all Words that OS 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than + 1 


: ; ef denomina- 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that Thing to which ” : 
the Word is 93 x are relative Words: v. g. A op rela 


Man black, merry, theughiful, thir/ly, angry, ex- 
tended ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they nei- 
ther ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated. But Father, 
Brother, Loa. Huſband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words 


which, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alſo 


ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 
Thing. | 


8 2 $. 11. Having 
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$. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
Cenclufion. cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
to ſhew in ſome 1 how all the Ideas we 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 
Ideas; and that they all, how refined or remote fom Senſe 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. I ſhall be- 
gin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things 
that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation, 
of Cy and Efes; the Idea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, 
I ſhall in the next place conſider. 


$555000000000050000050060660565 
CHAP. XXVI. -/ 
Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


1 §. 1. IN the Notice that our Senſes take of 
Fe, the conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, 
3 we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral 


particular, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and 
that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Application 
and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation 
we get our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any 
ſimple or complex Idea, we denote by the general Name So ; 
and that which is produced, Efe&. Thus finding, that in that 
Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple 
Idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the 
Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we call the ſimple 
Idea of Heat, in relation A in Wax, the Cauſe of it, 
and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo finding, that the Subſtance, 
Wood, which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas ſo called, 
by the Application of Fire is turned into another Subſtance, 
called Aſhes, 7. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex Idea 
which we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in Relation to Aſhes, 
as Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſi- 
dered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any parti- 
cular ſimple Idea, or Collection of ſimple Ideas, whether Sub- 
ſtance or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in 
our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated by 


us. 
§. 2. Having 
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§. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 
able to diſcover in the Operations of Bodies on Creation, Ge- 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and E neration, ma- 
fect, viz. that a Cauſe is that which makes any king Altera- 
other Thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or . 
Mode, begin to be; and an Efect is that which 
had its Beginning from ſome other Thing ; the Mind finds no 
great Difhculty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things 
into two Sorts, 


Fir/t, When the Thing is wholly made new, ſo that no Part 


thereof did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt; in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being; and this we call Creation. 3 

Secondly, When a Thing is made up of Particles which did all 
of them before exiſt, but that very Thing ſo conſtituted of pre- 
exiſting Particles, which conſidered all together make up ſuch 
a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exi/tence before; as 
this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c. And this, when re- 
ferred to a Subſtance produced in the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and received 

from — external Agent or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 
Ways, which we perccive not, we call Generation. When the 
Cauſe is extrinſecal, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Sepa - 
ration, or Juxta - poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making ; 
and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any, ſimple Idea is 
produced, which was not in that Subject before, we call it 
Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new ſenſible Quality or fim- 
ple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before; and the Things thus made to exiſt, which were not 
there before, are &#*&s ; and thoſe Things which operated to 
the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In, which, and all other Caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Riſe 
from Ideas received by Senſation or Reflection; and that this 
Relation, how comprehenſive. ſoever, terminates at laſt in 
them, For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effet, it ſuffices to 
conſider any ſimple Idea or Subſtance as beginning to exiſt by 
the Operation of ſome other, without knowing the Manner 
of that ” rg 2 go 

. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations Ly 
of > large Relations, and all finite Beings at — f 
leaſt are concerned in them. But having al | 
dy ſhewn in another Place how we get theſe Ideas, it may 
ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of 
8 3 Things 
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Things received from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when - 
any one fays, that Queen Elizabeth lived ig oe, and 
reizned Forty-five Years; theſe Words import only the Rela- 
tion of that Duration to ſome other, and mean no more than 
this, that the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty- 
nine, and the Duration of her Government to Forty ink an- 
nual Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all Words anſwering, 
How long? Again, Villiam the Conqueror invaded England 
about the Year 1070; which means this, that taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviour's Time till now for one entire great 
Length of Time, it ſnews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
from the two Extremes; and fo do all Wards of Time an- 
ſwering to the Queſtion, ¶ hen? which ſhew only the Diſtance 
of any Point of Time from the Period of a longer Duration, 
trom which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſidet it 
as related. 
F. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other Words of Time 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which 
will, when conſidered, be found to be relative; ſuch as 
are Young, Old, c. which include and intimate the Relation 
any Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 
the Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts 
the Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 
Years; when we ſay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age 
is yet but a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to; 
and when we denominate him od, we mean that his Dura- 
tion is run out almoſt to the End of that which Men do not 
uſually exceed. And fo it is but comparing the particular Age 
or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
Sort of Animals; which is plain in the Application of theſe 
Names to other Things: for a Man is called young at twenty 
Years, and very young at ſeven Years old; but yet a Horſe 
we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in 
each of theſe we compare their Age to different Ideas of Dura- 
tion which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſe- 
veral Sorts of Animals, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, But 
the Sun and Stars, though they have out- laſted ſeveral Genera- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
Period Gp hath ſet to that Sort of Beings; this Term be- 
longing properly to thoſe Things, which we can obſerve in the 
ordinary Courſe of Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an 
End in a certain Period of Time; and fo have in our Minds, 
as it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the _— 
arts 
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Parts of their Duration, and by the Relation they bear there- 
unto, call them young or old ; which we cannot therefore do to 
a Ruby or a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know 
not. 
$. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to 
one another in their Places and Diſtances, is Relations of 
very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 
Mile diſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, tenſſon. 
and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Ex- 
ten/ion and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which 
we ſignify by names that are thought poſitive ; as Great and 
Little are truly Relations, For here alſo having by Obſervation 
ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species 
of T hings from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate 
the Bulk: of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one 
as 1s bi than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we have been uſed 
to; and = b Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the Size 
of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinaril 
to Horſes : and that will be a great Horſe to a Velſbman, wh 4 
is but a little one to a Fleming; they two having, from the dif- 
ferent Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral fixed Ideas, to 
which they compare, and in relation to which they denominate 
their Great and their Little. 
F. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but 
relative Denominations of Power, compared to. 4b/eluteTerms 
ſome Ideas we have at that Time of greater or en fand for 
leſs Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, Relations. 
we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or | 
Power to move as uſually Men have, or ufually thoſe of his 
Size have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
have of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. 
The like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak. Things; 
weak there is but a > . Term, fignifying the Diſpropor- 
tion there is in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And 
ſo abundance of Words in ordinary Speech ſtand only for Re- 
lations (and perhaps the greateſt Part) which at firſt fight ſeem 
to haye no ſuch Signification : v. g. The Ship has neceſſary 
Stores; neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words, one having 
a Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and 
the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are 
. confined. to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation or 
Reflection, is too obvious to need any Explication. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of Identity and Drver/ity. 
Wherein In- 9 1. Nother Occaſion the Mind often 
takes of comparing, is the ve 


tity confits. / \ Being of Things; when, conſider- 


ing any Thing as exiſting at any determined Time and Place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another Time, and thereon 
form the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any 
Thing to be in any Place in any inſtant of Time, we are fure 
(be it what it will) that it is that very Thing, and not another, 
which at that ſame Time exiſts in another Place, how like ard 
undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; and in 
this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that Moment wherein we con- 
ſider their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the 
preſent for we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that 
two Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place 
at the fame Time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts 
any where at any Time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is 
there itſelf alone, When therefore we demand, whether any 
Thing be the fame or no ? it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a Time in ſuch a Place, which it was certain at 
that Inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other; from 
whence it follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two Things one Beginning; it being impoſ- 
ſible for two Things of the ſame Kind to be or exiſt in the ſame 
Inſtant in the very fame Place, or one and the fame Thing in 
difterent Places, "That therefore, that had one Beginning, is the 
ſame Thing ; and that which had a different Beginning in Time 
and Place from that, is not the ſame, butdiverſe. That which 
has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
Care and Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the 
Things to which it is attributed, 
. 2. We have the Ideas but of three Sorts of 
Jeentity of Subſtances. 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 
Subſtances. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, eter- 
nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity there can be no Doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and es of 
: begin- 
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beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that Time and Place will al- 
ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the ſame ; for tho' theſe three Sorts of Subſtances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame Place, 
we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them 
exclude any of the ſame Kind out of the ſame Place; or elſe 
the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be in 
yain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtances, or 
any Thing elſe one from another. For Example ; could two 
Bodies be in the ſame Place at the fame Time, then thoſe two 
Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the ſame, take them great 
or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and the ſame : for by 
the ſame- Reaſon that two Particles of Matter | 
may be in one Place, all Bodies may be in 4dentity of 
one Place; which, when it can be ſuppoſed, Modes. © 
takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Di- 
verſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it 
being a Contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, Iden- 
tity and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well 
founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other Things 
being but Modes or Relations ultimately terminated in Sub- 
ſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 
of them too, will be by the ſame way determined. Only as 
to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Succefſion, ſuch as are the 
Actions of finite Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which 
conſiſt in a continued Train of Succeſſion, concerning their 
Diverſity there can be no Queſtion ; becauſe- each periſhing 
the Moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in different Times, 
or in different Places, as permanent Beings can at different 
Times exiſt in diſtant Places; and therefore no Motion or 
Thought, conſidered as at different Times, can be the ſame, 
each Part thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence, 
$. 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, the Principium 
Principium Individuations ; and that it is plain Individuatio- 
is Exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being of nis. 
any Sort to a particular Time and Place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the ſame Kind. This, tho? it ſeems 
eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when re- 
flected on, is not more difficult in compounded ones, if Care be 
taken to what it is applied: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. 
3 continued Body under one immutable Superficies, 2 
FR a de- 
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A determined Time and Place; it is evident, that conſidered in 
any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the ſame with 
itſelf; for being at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 
it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence 
is continued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. 
In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into 
the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, 
by the Rule; and whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame 
Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be ever ſo differently 
jumbled ; but it one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is no longer the fame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 
not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething-elle ; 
for in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not 
the Identity. An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, 
and then lopped, is ſtill the ſame Oak: and a Colt grown up to 
a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the 
fame Horſe: tho' in both theſe Caſes there may be a mani- 
felt Change of the Parts; ſo that truly they are not either of 
them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho they be truly one of them 
the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe: the Reaſon where- 
of is, that in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter and a living 
Body, Identity is not applied to the fame Thing. 
$. 4. We mutt therefore conſider wherein an 
Jdentity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems 
Vegetables. to me to be in this, that the one is only the Co- 
heſion of Particles of Matter any how united; the 
other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak, and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is lit to re- 
ceive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and ſrame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, in which con- 
ſiſts the vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has 
fuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking 
of one common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant as long 
as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho' that Life be communicat- 
ed to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
in a like continued Organization, conformable to that Sort of 
Plants; for this Organization deing at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 
ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards 
in the ſame Continnity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity which * 
the 
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the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued 
Organization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all 
the Parts ſo united. 9 | 
F. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Identity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what Animals. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
| have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For 
Example, What is a Watch? Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit 
Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to 
attain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whoſe organized Parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed ' 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal; with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 
Life confiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within; 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
ceive it. x 

F. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity of 1dentity of 
the ſame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Man. 
Participation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly fleeting 
Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 

ized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any 
hin elſe, but, like that of other Animals, in one fitly orga- 
nized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 
nued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad and ſober, the ſame Man, 
any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſinael, 
Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Ceſar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame indi- 
vidual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be 
poſſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different 
Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeak- 
ing muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Mem, applied 
to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And that 
Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be de- 
truded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with _— 
uite 
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ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet I 
think, nobody, could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabalus 
were in one of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were a Man 
or Helingabalus. 


Tdentity ſuited 
to the Idea. 


I. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance 
that comprehends all Sorts of Identity, or will de- 
termine it in every Caſe; but to conceive and 
judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is 

applied to, ſtands for: it being one Thing to be the ſame Sub- 
AHance, another the ſame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, if 
— Man, and Sub/lance, are three Names ſtanding for three 
different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
ſuch muſt be the Identity Which, if it had been a little more 
carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, with 
no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Perſonal Iden- 
tity, which therefore we ſhall in the next Place alittle conſider, 
ESI. ti 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
222 and conſequently the ſame Animal, as we have 
obſerved, is the ſame continued Life communicated to different 
Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united ro 
that organized living Body. And whatever is talked of other 
Definitions, ingenious Obſervation puts it paſt Doubt, that the 
Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Months is 
the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a certain 
Form : Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould 
ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 
more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat or a Parrot, would call 
him {till a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrat diſ- 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing 
but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 
* Memoirs of Man, and the other a very intelligent rati- 
evhat paſſed in onal Parrot, A Relation we have in an Au- 
Chritendom thor of great Note, is ſufficient to countenance 
from 1672, to the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His 
. 1679, P-. J · Words“ are, 
I had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth 
the Account of a common, but much credited Story, that I 
had heard ſo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
had in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, 
and aſked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſon- 
able Creature; ſo that thoſe of his Train there generally 
concluded it to be Witchery, or Pofleflion ; and one of his 
* Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would ne- 
* yer 
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ver from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had a 
Devil in them. 1 had heard many Particulars of this Story, 


and aſſevered by People hard to be diſcredited, which made 
me aſk Prince Maurice what there was of it. He faid, with 


his uſual Plainneſs and Drineſs in Talk, there was ſome- 


thing true, but a great deal falſe, of what had been reported. 
J defired to know of him, what there was of the firſt ? He 
told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 
Parrot when he came to Braſil; and tho? he believed nothing 
of it, and it was a good Way of, yet he had ſo much Curio- 


ſity as to ſend for it; that *twas a ve 


t and a v 
one; and when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince 
great many Dutchmen about him, it faid pre- 


was, with a 


ſently, What a Company of white Men are here ! Th 
an was, pointing at the Prince ? 


it, what it thought that 
It anſwered, Some General or other. When they 


brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'o2 ve- 


nez-vous ? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The 
Prince, A qui eftes-vous ? The Parrot, A un 
Portugais. Prins Due fais-tu la? Parrot, Fe 
garde les Poules, The Prince laughed and ſaid, 
Vous gardez les Poules ? The Parrot anſwered, 
Ouy moy, & je le ſcay bien faire; and made the 
Chuck four or five Times that People uſe to 
make to Chickens when they call them. I ſet 
down the Words of this worthy Dialogue in 
French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. 
I aſked him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke ? 
and he faid, in Bre/than. 1 aſked whether he 
underſtood Braſilian? He ſaid, No; but he had 
taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the 
one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſilian, and the 
other a Braſilian that ſpoke Dutch; that he 
aſked them ſeparately and privately, and both 
of them d in telling him juſt the ſame 
Thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but 
tell this odd Story, becauſe it is ſo much out 


old 


alked 


Whence come 
ye? it anſawer- 
ed, From Ma- 


rinnan. Tobe 


Prince, To 
whom do you 
belong ? The 
Parrot, To 4 
Portugueze. 
Prince, What 
do you there ? 
Parrot, I look 
after the 
Chickens. The 


Prince laugh- 


ed and ſaid, 
You look after 
the Chickens ? 


of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may paſs for 
a good one: For ] dare ſay this Prince, at leaft, believed him- 
ſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt 
and pious Man, I leave it to Naturalifts to reaſon, and to 
other Men to believe, as they pleaſe upon it ; however, it is 
not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſome- 


times with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe or no.” 
7 I have 
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I have taken care that the Reader ſhould have 
Same Man. the Story at large in the Author's own Words, 
becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it 
incredible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a Man as he, 
who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies ke 
gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a Place where 
it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom 
he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknow- 
ledges very great Honey and Piety, a Story, which if he him- 
ſelf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous. 
The Prince, *tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au- 
thor, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker 
a Parrot; and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit 
to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its Kind, had al- 
ways talked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one 
did; whether, I fay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of 
rational Animals ; but yet, whether for all that would have 
been allowed to be Men, and not Parrats? For I preſume tis 
not the Idea of a thinking or rational Being alone, that makes 
the Idea of a Man in moſt People's Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and 
ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 
ſame ſucceſſive Body, not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as 
the ſame immaterial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame May. 
$. 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein 
Perſonal Iden- perſonal Identity new. a we muſt conſider what 
tity. Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking 
intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and RefleCtion, 
and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking Thing, in 
different Times and Places: which it does only by that Con- 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from Thinking, and, as it ſeems 
to me, eſſential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive, When we 
ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any Thing, we 
know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 
ſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Se; it not being conſidered in this Caſe, 
whether the ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers 
Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 
Thinking, and *tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Self, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal 22 i. e. 
the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this — 
| Oulne 
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ouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the 
ſame $f now, it was then ; and 'tis by the ſame Self with this 
preſent one that now reflects on it, that that Action was done. 

. 10, But it is farther enquired, whether it be , lcioufurſ 
che ſame Identical Subſtance ? This few would ,; 7,502. 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- Tenth. KL 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- 4 
mained preſent in the Mind, whereby the fame thinking Thing 
would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the Difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives 
wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our Eyes in one View, but even the beſt Memories lo the 
Sight of one Part whilſt they are viewing another; and we 
ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not reflect- 
ing on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 
and in ſound Sleep having no Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none 
with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts: 

I fay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we loſing the Sight of our paſt Sælves, Doubts are raiſed whe- 
ther we are the ſame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, 
or no. Which, however reaſonable or unreaſonable, concerns 
not perſonal Identity at all: the Queſtion being, what makes the 
ſame Perſon, and not whether it be the fame Identical Subſtance, 
which always thinks in the ſame Perſon; which in this Caſe mat- 
ters not at all: Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as difterent Bodies, by the ſame Life, are united into one 
Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, by the Unity of one continued Life. For it — the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal 
Identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances, For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had 
of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 'Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Self, as far 
as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to 
come ; and would be by Diſtance of 'Time, or Change of Sub- 
ſtance, no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by 


wearing 
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wearing other Cloaths To-day than he did Yeſterday, with a 
long or ſhort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 
thoſe diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances 
contributed to their Production. 
. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome Kind of 
Perſonal Iden- Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 
riq in Change whilſt vitally united to the ſame thinking con- 
of Subſtances. ſcious Self, fo that we feel when they are touched, 
and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or 
Harm that happens to them, are a Part of ourſelves ; i. e. of 
our thinking conſcious _ Thus the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himſelf : He ſympathizes and is con- 
cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other 
Aﬀections, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is him- 
ſelf, any more than the remoteſt Part of Matter. Thus we ſee 
the Sub/ance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one Time, may 
be varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; 
there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, though the 
Limbs, which but now were a Part of it, be cut off. 
$. 12. But the Queſtion is, Whether, if the ſame Subſtance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon ; or re- 
maining the ſame, it can be different Perſons ? 
; And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no 
Whether in Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in 
OG a purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of 
e an immaterial Subſtance, For whether their 
Suppoſition be true, or no; *tis plain, they con- 
ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Iden- 
tity of Subſtance ; as animal Identity is 2 in Identity 
of Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who 
place Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they 
can come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal 
Identity cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Sub- 
ſtances, or Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well 
as animal Identity is preſerved in the Change of material Sub- 
ſtances, or Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, 
tis one immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as 
it is one immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men ; 
which the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making 
Brutes thinking Things too. 
v7 3- But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether, 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon ? : an- 
wer, 


ances. 


* 
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ſwer, That cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 
Kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether the 
Conſciouſnels of paſt Actions can be transferred from one think- 
ing Subſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
the ſame individual Action, it could not : But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 
poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to. be ſhewn. And there» 


fore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed to 
any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, 


will be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 
Action it is, that cannot be done without a reflex act of Per- 


ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking 


Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. 
But that which we call the /ame Conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame 
individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was: 


perhaps done by ſome. other Agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a Re- 


preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which 

et, whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
clude from the Nature. of I'hings. And that it never is ſo, will 
by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 
Subſtances, be beſt reſolved into the Goodnefs of God, who, as 
far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 


is concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 


from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward 


or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument 

inſt thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting ' 
animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the 
Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Con- 
ſelouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing 
from the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 


ferred from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible 
that two thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. | For 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the ſame 
or different Subſtances, the perſonal 3 is preſerved. 


$. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether, the 


ſame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 


Perſons ? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 


of its paſt. Duration, may be wholly {tripped of all the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again; and ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannat 

'Vo L, J. | 2 reach 
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reach beyond this new State? All thoſe who hold Pre-exiſtence, 
are evidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt. 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
ſciouſneſs 1eaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continued ſo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt, or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exifted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as Lonce met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Sacrates : (how rea- 
ſonably, I will not diſpute; this I know, that in the Poſt he filled, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 
crates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with So- 
crates ? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he 
has in himſelf an immateriel Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 
ſame ; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
it to be the ſame Soul that was in Ne/tor or Ther/ites at the Siege 
of Trey, (for Souls being, as far as we know any Thing of them, 
in their Nature indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
ſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now ha- 
ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Ne/or or 
Therfites, does, or can he conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
either of them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? 
attribute them to himſelf, or think them his own, more than the 
Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted? So that this Conſci- 
ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 
he is no more one Seſf with either of them, than if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body; though it 
were ever ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed Ne/tar's or 
T herjites's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 
For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Nefor, 
than if ſome of the Particles of Matter, that were once a Part of 
Neſtor, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
Perſon by being united toany Body, than the ſame Particle of Mat- 
ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes 1 ſame 
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Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Ac- 
tions of Ne/tor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſtor. 

$. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Aan, be enough to 
make the ſame Aan. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying 
with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, 
every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would ſay it 
was the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, 
and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Caſe, wherein the Soul, with all its priacely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man; but he would be the ſame Cobler 
. toevery one beſides himſelf, I know that, in the ordinary Way 

of — the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one 
and the ſame Thing. And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame 
Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, 
ot Perſon in our Minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves what 
we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, when it is the /ame, and when not. 

§. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub- -. Kies as 
ſtance or Soul does not alone, wherever it be, and = * 72 
in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis e 
plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex= ___ 
tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, 
very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
Exiſtences and Actions of the immediately preceding Moment : 
So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- 
ons, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as 
that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I 
writenow ; I could no more doubt that I whowrotethis now, that 
ſaw the Thames overfiowed laſt Winter, and that viewed the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Sz/f, place that Self 
in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I who wrote this am the 
ſame my Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the ſame 
Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was Yeſterday. 
For as to this Point of being * ſame Self, it matters not * 

* 
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ther this preſent Se/f be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances 
I being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable for any Acti- 
on was done a thouſand Years fince, appropriated to me now by 
this Self- conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt Moment. 
17. Self is that conſcious thinking Thin 
2 9 ſtance made up of, urea. ſi — 
on Conſciouſ+ | : | 
weſt. al or material, fimple or compounded, it matters 
not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is concerned for 
it Self, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, 
that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little 
Finger is as much a Part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon 
Separation of this little Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along 
with the little Finger, — leave the reſt of the Body, tis evi- 
dent the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon; and 
Self then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. 
As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the 
Subſtance, when one Part is ſeparate from another, which makes 
the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable Se; ſo it is in 
reference to Subſtances remote in Time. That with which the 
2 of this preſent thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes 
the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe; 
and ſo attributes to it Self, and owns all the Actions of that 
Thing as its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs-reaches, and no 
farther ; as every one who reflects, 2 3 Fo 
. 18. In this Perſonal Identity is founded all 
2 ho Right and 3442 of — and Puniſh- 
nien. ment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which 
| every one is concerned for himfelf, not mattering 
what becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with 
that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance I gave. 
but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger 
when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Se f which was con- 
cerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a Part of it 
Self, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now. 
Tho' if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and immediately, from 
the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Conſei- 
ouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 
at all be concerned for it, as a Part of it Sf, or could own any 
of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him, | 
§. 19, This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 
not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Iden- 
tity of Conſciouſneſs ; wherein if Socrates and the preſent Mayor 
of Queenborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the fame. 
Socrates, waking and lleeping, do not partake of the fame. 


Conſcionſneſi, 
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Cuonſciauſneſi, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Per- 
ſon ; and to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never Conſcious of, would 
be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his 


Brother-T win did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their 
Outſides were ſo like that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for 


ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 

$. 20. But yet poſſibly it will {till be objected; Suppoſe I 
. wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſlibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that 


did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I once was con- 


ſcious of, though I have now — them? To which I an- 
ſwer, that we muſt here take notice what the Word 7 is ap- 
lied to; which in this Caſe is the Man only; and the ſame 
Man being preſumed to be the ſame-Perſon, I is eaſily here 
ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible 
for the ſame Man to have diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
neſſes at different Times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would at 
different Times make different Perſons ; which we ſee is the 
Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opini- 
ons, human Laws not puniſhing the mad Man for the fober 
Man's Actions, nor the ſober Man for what the mad Man did, 
thereby making them two Perſons ; which is ſomewhat ex- 
plained by our way of ſpeaking in Enghi/5, when we ſay, ſuch 
a one is not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which Phraſes it is in- 


ſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, 


thought that H was changed, the /e/f-ſame Perſon was no 

longer in that Man. _ | — | 
21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that „ 

DS the — individual Man, ſhould be wr 

two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we 4% Man and 

muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the Per fon. 

ſame individual an. 

Firft, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
think:ng Subſtance ; in ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and 
nothing elſe. 

Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any Regard to an 
immaterial Soul. 


Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 


Animal. ; 


Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is im- 


poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any Thing but 
Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. 


T 3 For 
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For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a 
Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 
the ſame Man ; a Way of ſpeaking, which whoever admits, 
muſt allow it poſlible for the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Per- 
ſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any Way, but by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the fame Thing 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
fomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 
Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection. 
But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequent! 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few 'are a x 
perſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Confciouſ- 
neſs (which is that alone which makes what we call Seh) with- 
out involving us in great Abſurdities. 

F. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the fame Perfon ? 
why elſe is he puniſhed for the Fact he commits when drunk, 
tho he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the 
fame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other Things in 
his Sleep, 1s the ſame Perſon, and is anfwerable for any Vik. 
chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge, becauſe in theſe Caſes 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what counter- 
feit ; and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is not ad- 
mitted as a Plea. For tho' Puniſhment be annexed to Perſo- 
nality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard per- 
haps be not conſcious of what he did; yet human Judicatures 
juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is proved againft him, but 
Want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, 
it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer 
for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive his Doom, 
his Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. 

Conſeionſacfh §. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſnefs can unite 
aloe maker remote Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the 
Self. © Identity of Subſtance will not do it; for what- 

ever Subſtance there is, however framed, with- 
out Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon ; and a Carcaſe may be a 
Perſon, as well as any Sort of Subſtance be ſo without Con- 
ſc;ougels, 

Could 
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Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
neſſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by wy the 
other by Night; and, on the other Side, the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs acting by Intervals two diſtinct Bodies; I aſk in the firſt 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Man would not be two 
as diſtinct Perſons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the 
ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtin& Cloath- 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing 
to the ſame and diſtinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it 
with them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters 
not the Caſe ; ſince it is evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Con- 
ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or no: For granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man 
muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that im- 
material thinking Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again ; as appears in the For- 
getfulneſs Men often have of their paſt Actions; and the Mind' 
many Times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe [n- 
tervals of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regu- 
larly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the 
ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance two 
Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined b 
2 or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, 
but only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs, 

$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 
conſcious Being ; but Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 
is no more it Self, or makes, no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance ; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already 
given of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat or Cold, or other 
Affections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
a Man's Self, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs. whereby I am my Self to 
my Self; if there be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I can- 
not upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs, 
whereby I am now my Self, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence 
no more my Self, than any other immaterial Being; for what- 
ſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot re- 
collect, and by my Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and 
Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part of me 
TT» thought 
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thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 


other immaterial Being any where exiſting. | 

F. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of, one individual 
immaterial Subſtance, 

But let Men, according to their diverſe Hypotheſes, reſolve 
of that as they pleaſe ; this every intelligent 3 ſenſible of 
Happineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
is himſeif, that he is concerned for, and would have happy; that 
this Se/f has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one In- 
ſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months 
and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its 
Duration, and may be the ſame Self by the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
continued on for the future ; and thus by this Conſciouſneſs he 
finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an 

Action fome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
ſerable now. In all which Account of Self, the ſame numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered as making-the ſame Self; but the 
ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it; which, whilit 

they continued in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſci- 
ouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that ſame Self. Thus any 

Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelves; but upon Separation from the 
vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 
which a Moment ſince was Part of our ſelves, is now no more 
ſo, than a Part of another Man's ſelf is a Part of me; and it is 
not impoſſible but in a little Time may become a real Part of ana- 
ther Perſon ; and fo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance be- 
come a Part of two different Perſons, and the ſame Perſon pre- 
ſerved under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup- 

poſe any Spirit wholly ſtript of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs 
of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of 
ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 
Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter does. 
Any Subftance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a + 
Part of that very ſame Self which now is; any Thing united to 
it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of 
the ſame Self, which is the fame both then and now., - + 
§. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this 
Perſon, a fo- Self. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls 
reufick Term. Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the 
= fame Perſon. It is a forenſick Term, appropria- 
ting Actions and their Merit, and ſo belongs only to intelligent 
Agents 
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Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery, - This 
. Perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is 
_ paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to zt/elf paſt Actions, juſt upon 
the ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon, that it does the 
preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs; that which is con- 
ſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, defiring that that Sz/f that is con- 
ſcious ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Self by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had 
never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward 


or Puniſhment, on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, 


as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without 
any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſhed now for 
what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made 
to have no Conſciouſneſs at all; What Difference is there be- 
tween that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable ? And 


therefore, conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the 


great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall 
be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that 
they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Sub- 
ſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the fame that 
committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 

F. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to 
ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves : But yet 
I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that 1s in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves. Did we 5 what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits ; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 
of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall 
ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend ; we might 
ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. 


But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 


theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature or Things be no Abſurdity at all to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that Time, 
7 one 


4. . 
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one Man; as well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſ- 
terday, ſhould be a Part of a Man's Body to-morrow, and in 
that Union make up a vital Part of Melibœus himſelf, as well as 
it did of his Ram. A — no ome | e _ 
bg Fd. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance be- 
The Dee 1 to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- 
* l ceſſarily be the ſame: Whatever Compoſitions 
125288 of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union 
of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame.  Whatſoever 
Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame : And 
fo, if the Compoſition be of diſtin& Subſtances, and different 
Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 
"riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any . in 
Things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea, 
to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſteadily kept tc, 
the Diſtinction of any Thing into the ſame, and diverſe, will 
eaſily be DN and _ can ariſe no Doubt about it. . 
© tho - 29, For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 
Continued Ex- 11,4 of a Man, tis — to know what is the 
eben maker . fame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
Identity fe pirit, Pa 
F rate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Sup- 
poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain Con- 
formation of Parts to make a Man, whilft that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continued in a 
fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But 
if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape ; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a conti- 
nued Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. 
For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea 
is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular Thing 
under any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued pre- 
ſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination #. 


CHAP. 


* 


r — _ —— 
— 


The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity contained in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Morceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with 
the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurrection 
of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this; He ſays, the 
Reaſon of believing the Ręſurrection of the ſame Body, upon Mr. us 

Gr 
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Croeundt, i) from the Idea of Identity. To which our | 
Author anſwers : Give me Leave, my Lord, to u H 4 
ſay, that the Rea/or of believing any Article of the Letter to the. 
Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeak- Biſbep of 
ing of) to me, and wpor my Grounds, is its being a Worceſter, 
Part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground I be- p. 167, &c. 
lieved it, before I either writ that Chapter of Jaenlity 
and Diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter; and upon the fame 
Ground I believe it ſill; and not from my Idea of Identity. This 
Saying of your Lordihip's, therefore, being a Propoſition neither 
ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. 
So that your Foundation failing, all your large Superſtructure built 
thereon, comes to nothing. | 

But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave Leave hum- 
bly to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought-you- undertook 
to make out that my Notion of Ideas was inconfefteut with the Ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip in- 
ſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith, The Refurrefion of the Dead I acknowledge to be an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the Refurre#ion of the * 
ame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the /ame Body, is an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet 
know. | 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
Articles of the Chriftian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to 
preach the Ręſurrection 4 the Dead, and the Ręæſurrection from the 
Dead, in many Places : But I do not remember any Place where the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which 
is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of 
the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day is 
ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Refurredion of the Body, much 
leſs of the ſame Body. | 
I fay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becaufe, where 
the Reſurrection of ſome particular Perſons, preſently upon our 
Savionr's Reſurrection, is mentioned, the Words x 
are, The Graves were opened, and many Bodies f Matt. xxxvii. 
Saints, which ſlept, araſe, and came out of the 52, 53. 
Graves after his Reæſurrection, and went into be 
Holy City, and appeared to many: Of which peculiar Way of 
ſpeaking ef this Reſurrection, the Paſſage itſelf gives a Reaſon in 

ſe Words, appeared to many, i. e. thoſe who flepr, appeared, ſo 
as to be known to be riſen. But this could not be known, un- 
leſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were thoſe 
who had been dead ; whereof there were theſe two Proofs, their 
Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, 
but, appeared to be the fame to thoſe who had known them ok 

merly 
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merly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they 
had been thoſe who had been dead fo long, that all who knew them 
once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might 


have known them to be Men; but could not have known 


were riſen from the Dead, . becauſe they never knew they had been 
dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 


that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection 


they knew nothing. *Twas neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould 
come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, c. appear to 
be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whom oy 1 to. And it 1s probable 
they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſ- 
ſolved and diffipated ; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, (dif- 


ferently from what is ſaid of the 2 Reſurrection) that their 


Bodies aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were then lying in their 
Graves, the Moment before they roſe. ö 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body : 
And let us grant that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think 
you have proved it nu be the ſame 1 Will you therefore 
ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtant with an Article of Faith, 
9 having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the 
Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the /ame Body, in your Senſe of 
Same Body ; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, 
or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture 
propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt Day the Dead ſhall be raijed, 
without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies 
or no? 

J know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith. And. if you do 
not, he that believes the Dead hall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes ; and cannot be accuſed of 
holding any Thing incenſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that 
what he holds, is inconſiſtent with another fition, wiz. That 
the Dead ſpall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's 
Senſe, which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of 
Faith. | 

But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body ; which, as 

you explain /ame Body, is not the ſame individual 
P. 34, 35. Particles of Matter, which were united at the Point of 
Death; nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sin- 


ner had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins : But that it muſt 


be the ſame material Subſtance which was witally united to the Soul 
Bere; 1. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
which were, ſome Time or other during his Life here, vitally united 
to his Soul. 


Your 
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Vour firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Body in 
this Senſe of the /ame Body, is taken f from theſe 
Words of our Saviour, All that are in the Graves f John v. 28. 
ſhall hear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. + From 29. 
whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, 
all that are in their Graves, relate to no other Sub- f P. 37. 

ance than what was united to the Soul in Life ; * 4h 
becauſe 4 different Subflance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and 
to come out of them, Which Words of your Lordſhip's, if they 
prove any Thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Car 
a different Subftance be ſaid to be in the Graves, and come out of them ? 
So that, according to this interpretation of theſe Words of our Sa- 
vour, No other Subftance being raiſed, but what hears his Voice; 
and v0 other Subſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave; and no other Subſtance coming out of the 
Grave, but what was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that 
the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the 
Perſon that is raiſed ; wnle/s, as your Lordſhip argues - againſt 
me“, You can make it out, that a Subſtance which 
never aua in the Grave may come out of it, or that the P. 37. 
Soul is no Sub/tance. | 

But ſetting aſide the Su6fance of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words be neceſſarily to be received as their true Senſe, is, 
That it will not be very eafily reconciled to your | 
ſaying $, you do not mean by the ſame Body, 5 P. 34. 

he fame individual Particles which were united 
at the Point of Death. And yet, by this Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Particles but ſuch as 
were united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other 
Subftance but what comes cut of the Grave; and no Subftance, no 
Particles come out, you ſay, but what were in the Grave; and 1 
think, your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Particles that were ſepa- 
rate from the Bady by Perſpiration before the Point of Death, were 
laid up in the Grave. 

But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to 
this, viz. That by comparing this with other Places, P. 37. 
you find that the Words [of our Saviour above ; 
2 are to be underſtod of the Subſtance of the Body, to which 
the Soul was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ, of) 
thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoje - individual Particles that are 
in the Grave at the Reſurrection. For ſo wy muſt be read, ta 
make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your 
Anſwer here: And then, methinks, this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe 
which we have given of them above, where from thoſe Words | 

4 you 
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you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, by 
this ſtrong Argument, that a Sub/fance could not, upon hearing 
the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the 
Grave. There (as far as I can underſtand your Words) your 
Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of 
the Particles in the Grave, wnl;/s, as your Lordſhip ſays, one 
can make it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, 
may come out of it. And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That 
our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of the Subſtance of that Bo- 
ay, to which the Soul was [at any I ime] wnited, and not 10 thoſe indi- 
vidual Particles that are in the Grave, Which put together, ſeems 
to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of 
thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Par- 
ticles only which are in the Grave, but of others alſo, which have 
at any Time been witally united to the Soul, but never were in the 
Grave. 
The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, in your Senſe, an Article of 
*2Cor. v. 10. Faith, are theſe Words of St. Paul; For ave muſt 
all appear before the TFudgment-Seat of Chriſt, 
that twery one may receive the Things done in his Body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. To 
FP. 38: which your Lordſhip ſubjoins + this Queſtion : 
| Can theſe Words be underſtood of any other material 
Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe Things were done ® Anſever, 
A Man may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle 
to be, that a Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very /ame Body 
wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay 
he ſhall have the very /ame Body when he ſuffers, that he had 
when he ſinned. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in his Body, The 
Body he had, and did Things in, at Five or Fifteen, was, no 
doubt, his Body, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
Fifty, was his Body, though his Body were not the very jame Body 
at thoſe different Ages: And fo will the Body, which he ſhall have 
after the Reſurrection, be his Body, though it be not the very 
fame with that, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He 
that at Threeſcore is broke on the Wheel, for a Murder he 
committed at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, 
though the Body he has, f. . his Body at Threeſcore, be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the fame individual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, which he had forty Years before. When 
your Lordſhip has refolved with yourſelf, what that ſame im- 
mutable He is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall receive the 
Things tone in , Body, your Lordſhip will eafily ſee, that 
the Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child 
laying in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when 
Bed-rid dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which he _ 
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have after his Reſurrection, are each of them 4is Body, though 
neither of them be the /me Body, the one with the other. 

But farther, to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words: be un- 
derftood of any other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe 
Things auere done I anſwer, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be un- 
derſtoad of another material Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe 
Things were done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 
me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your . .*. 
Lordſhips ſays, . That you. do not ſay the ſame Par- P. 34. 
ticles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very +. 
of the Commiſion of his Sins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, And 
your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: + For, 2 
then a long Sinner muſt hawe à vaſt Body, confidering + P. 35. 
the continued ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration.. 

Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as. your Lordſhip would 
argue, cannot. be underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Body. in which theſe T hings were done; and no Body, upon the Re- 
moval or Change of ſome of the Particles, that at any Time 
make it up, is the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame Bo- 
dy; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt 
have all the ſame individual Particles. vitally united to his Soul 
when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his Soul when 
he ſinned ; or elſe St. Pauls Words here cannot be underftood 
to mean the ſame Body in which the Things were done. For if there 
were other Particles of Matter in the Body, wherein the Things 
were dane, than in that which is raiſed, that which is raiſed can - 
not be the /me Body in which they were done: Unleſs that a- 
lone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any 
Action is done, being the ſame Body wherein it was done, that 
alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles wherein that 
Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done; 
which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the 
ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. . | | 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the, /ame Body, to have 
not all, but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome 
time or other vitally united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Bo- 
dy, made up of Part of the Particles ſome time or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Acti- 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinner's Life, than 
that is the ſame Body in which a Quarter, or Half,  or-thres 
Quarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has ated here in his Body an hundred 
Years ; he is raiſed at the laſt Day, but with what Body? The 
ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he ated in; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, he muſt receive the Things done in his Body, What therefore 
muſt his Body at the Reſurreftion conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of 
all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united 2 
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kis Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made 
his Body wherein he did theſe Things : No, ſays 
1 your Lordſhip, * that would make his Body to 
va; it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which 
the Things were done, that it conſiſts of fome of the Particles, 
and no other, but ſuch as were, ſome Time during his Life, vital- 
ly united to his Soul. But according to this Account, bis Bo- 
dy at the Reſurrection being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit 
it, rear the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will be 
no more the /ame Body in which the Things were done in the di- 
ſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the /ame Body, in which Half, 
or three Quarters, or more of the individual Matter that then 
made it up, is now wanting. For Example, Let his Body at fif- 
2 Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundred thou- 
nd at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 
made up 5 Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. $0 that to 
take the numerical Particles, that made up his Body at fifty, or 
any other Seaſon of his Life, or to gather them promiſcuouſly 
ont of thoſe which at different Times Love ſuccefiively been vi- 
tally united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Bo- 
dy, which was Hit, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than 
that is the ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles : 
And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, 
is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his Body, in which theſe 
Things were done; which it could not be, if any other Subſtance 
dere joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the 
Action was done. | | 
' Again, your Lordſhip ſays, + That you do net 
4 P. 34. Jay ibe Jame individual Particles [ſhall make up the 
Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at the 
Point of Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lin- 
ging Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man oy into a Conſumption. Becauſe, 
tis likely, your Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, 
waſted, withered Body, would be too few, or unfit to make 
ſuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well-ſized Body, as it has plea- 
ſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 
at the Reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the 
Particles formerly united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- 
aſſumed to make up his Body to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges 
convenient; but the greateſt Part of them ſhall be left out, to 
avoid the making his Body more vaſt than your Lordſhip thinks 
will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's 
3 . 35. Words immediately following, wiz. f That you 
| do nct ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at the 
very Time of Commiſſion of his Sins ; for then a long Sinner muſt have a 


t Body, . 
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But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Zmbryo do, who dying 
within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, 
has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to 
it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your 
Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection? Or mutt 
we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Mat- 
ter, and that yet imperſect Body to Eternity, becauſe it is an Ar- 
ticle of Faith to believe the Ræſurrection , the wery ſame Body, i. e. 
mace up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the 
Soul ? For if it be fo, as your Lordſhip ſays, 

t That Life is the Reſult of the Union 25 Soul and 7 P. 43. 
Body, it will follow, That the Body of an Ene 
dying in the Womb may be very little, not the thouſandth Part of 
any ordinary Man.. For fince from the firſt Conception and Be- 
ginning of Formation it has Life, and Life is the Reſult of the 

nion of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that ſhall die either 
by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other Accident, 
preſently after it has Fife, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Doc- 
trine, remain a Man not an inch long to Eternity ; becauſe there 
are not Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make 
him bigger, and no other can be made uſe of to that Purpoſe : 
Though what greater Congruity the Soul hath with any Particles 
of Matter — 4 once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no 
longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be de- 
manded. 

By theſe and not a few other the like Conſequences, one m 
ſee what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Ru- 
rection of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of rhe 
Jame Body ; or if it does, it is with no ſmall Repri- | 
mand“ to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. But * 1 Cor. xv. 
Some Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up? 35, &C. 
and with what Body do they come ? Thou Fool, that 
«which thou ſoweft, is not quickened, except it die. And that which 
thou Joweſt, thou ſoweſft not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, 
it may chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth it 
a Body, as it hath pleaſed him, Words, I ſhould think, ſufficient to 
deter us from determining any Thing for or againſt the ſame Body's 
being raiſed at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead ſhall be 
raiſed, and every one appear and anſwer for the Things done in this 
Life, and receive according to the Things he hath done in his Body, 
whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing 
inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may and muſt be acquitted from 
being guilty of any Thing incen/fiftent wwith the Article of the Reſur- 
rection of the Dead. | N 

Voc. I. U But 
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But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrectian of the ſame Body ta 

Le an Article of Faith, farther aſks, + How could it 

P. 38. be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul 

at the Reſurreftion, as its Body, that they were the 

Things done in or by the Body ? Anfw. 2 as it may be ſaid of a 

Man at an hundred Vears old, that hath then another Subſtance 

joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or 

Drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, wwere Things done in the 
Body : How by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee. 

Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Di/pute about the Manner of 
raifing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſfity of 
the ſame Body. Anſw, When I underſtand what Argument there is 
in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, with- 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay 
to it. In the mean Time this I underſtand, That St. Paul would 
have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if Ke had 


ſaid, That there was a Neceſſity of the /ame Body, or that it ſhould 


be the /ame Body. 

| The next Text of Scripture you bring for the 
t 2 Cor. xv. ſame Body is, 1 If there be no Reſurrection of the 
16. Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed, From which 
P. 38. your Lordſhip argues, It /eems then other Bo- 

dies are to be raijed as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chri/t was ; for elſe his Reſurrection 
would be of no uſe to Mankind, But I do not ſee how it fol- 
Jows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the /ame Body, as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words 
annexed; And can there be any Doubt, whether his Body was the. 
Jame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before? I an- 
ſwer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhing Li- 
neaments and Marks, yea, and the ſame Wounds that it had at the 
Time of his Death. If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from 
* other Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they muſt keep Propor- 
tion with his in Samene/s ; then we muſt believe, that every Man 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtinc- 
tion he had at the Time of his Death, even with lus Wounds yet 
open, if he had any, becanſe our Saviour was ſo raiſed ; which 
| ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your 
+ f., 34: Lordſhip ſays, + of a fat Man falling into a Con- 

Jumption, and dying. 

But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning 
in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, wiz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as 
our Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul ſays, if there be no Reſurretion 
of the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. For it may be a good Conſe- 


quence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Reſurrection LY 
* 
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the Dead ; and yet this may not be a Conſequence, Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary 
to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a_Con- 
Jumption. But the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, 
and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Day. 

1. His Body / not Corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 
ther Body new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and intire as it was 
laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any Need. But why with the remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long finct diſſolved and mouldeted into Put and Atoms, 
(whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety of 
CR and entered into other Concretions; even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may 
not ſerve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new 
and different Particles of Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of 
his Life make is Body, I think no Reaſon can be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhew, why, though the Materials of our Savi- 
dur's Body were not changed at his n yet it does not 
follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 
or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 
that without any Inconvenience : Since whatever Matter is 
vitally united to his Soul is 5, Body, as much as is that which 
. united to it when he was born, or in any other Part of his 

_ 

2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figute, and Lineaments 
of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 
ing Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the 
raiſed Body of our Saviorr, the ſame they were at his Death, to be 
a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, and 
who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, 
the" very ſame Man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed 
again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 
ter he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction that 
it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Ap- 
parition of Linh : Though I do not think your Lordſhip will thence 
argue, That becauſe others are to be rai/ed as he was, therefore it is 
neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, 
others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from 
the Dead; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe 
his undiſſolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there 
lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles ; therefore 
the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the Dead, at the Reſurrection, 
ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcattered Particles which were 
once vitally united to their _ without the leaſt Mixture of any 
A one 
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one ſingle Atom of new Matter, But at the laſt Day, when all 
Men are raiſed, there will be no Need to be aſſured of any one 
particular Man's Reſurrection, Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to receive according to 
what he had done in his former Life ; but in what Sort of Body he 
ſhall appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having 
ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Bedy raiſed in Incorruption, 
it is not for me to determine. | 
Your Lordſhip aſks, + Vere they [who ſaw our 
t P. 39. Saviour after his Reſurrection] Witneſſes only of 
fome material Subſtance then united to his Soul? In 
anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our 
Saviour was to be known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that 
were to ſee him, and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could 
neither be ſeen nor known to be the ſame ; or by his Body, that could 
be ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known 
to be the ſame ? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you 
ſay in that Page, will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe one Man cannot 
know another to be the ſame, but by the outward vifible. Linea- 


ments, and ſenfible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 


ſtinguiſhed by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
tudge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 
his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he 
give to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, S1ze 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life ? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes 
much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the 
3 of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of 
Omers. 
Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the 
7 P. 40. Same Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Laxd- 
| ſhip ſays, t But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſur- 
rection of Chrift, act merely as an Argument of the Poſſibility of 
. ours, but of the Certainty of it; + becauſe he roſe, 
+ 1 Cor. xv. as the Firſt-Fruits ; Chriſt the Firſt-Fruits, after- 
20, 23. wards they that are Chriſt's at his Coming. An/ev. 
| No doubt, the Reſurrection of Chrift is a Proof of 
the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of the 
Reſurreftion of the /ame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual 
Particles which concurred to the making up of cur Body here, 
without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter ? 1 con- 
feſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence, 
vP But your Lordſhip goes on : || St. Paul was 
75 aware of the Objectiont in Men's Minds about the 
Reſurreftion of the ſame Body; and "tis of great Conſequence as to = 
7 Article, 
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Article, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men will 
ſay, how are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come ? 
Firſt, he Heut, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully im- 
proved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Ve- 
getation. Anſwer, I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the 
ſeminal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, 
I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Re/aur- 
rection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 

It continues, + They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, 

or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- +P. 40. 

dy, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his 
own Body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the mate- 
rial Subſtance ſuppoſed. fe may be 15 But to me a Diverſity of 
the material Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, it here /up- 
poſed, or in dire& Words ſaid, For the Words 
of St. Paul taken all together, run thus, That V. 37. 
which thou ſoweſt, thou ſew not that Body which 
Hall be, but bare Grain; and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
in the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus : If the Body that is put 
in the Earth in ſowing, it not that Body which ſhall be, then the 
Ai is put in the Grave, 7s not that, i. e. the ſame Body that 

all be, 


But your Lordſhip proves it to be the /ame Body by theſe three 
Greek Words of the Text, 7% ie gd a, which 
your Lordſhip interprets thus, & That proper Body 5 P. 40. 
whieh belongs to it. Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe Greek 
Words 73 1% cows, whether our Tranſlators have rightly ren- 
dered them his own Body, or your Lordſhip more rightly that proper 
Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, 
that in the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God 
continued every Species diſtin ; ſo that from Grains of Wheat 
ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear, Grains of Wheat were produced, 
and not thoſe of Barley; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the 
Meaning of to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, 
theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every 
Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given the proper Body. that be- 
longs to it, which is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. 
Anſwer, This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do not 
underſtand how one individual Grain can be the /ame with twenty, 
fifty, or an hundred individual Grains ; for ſuch ſometimes is the 
Increaſe. 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
Lordſhip, f Every Seed having that Body in little, f P. 40. 
which is aſterwards ſa much 9 8 and in Grain i 
| ] 3 the 


2 
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that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which 
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ghe Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper or- 
ganical Parti, which make it the ſame Body 'with that which it 
grows up to. For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as othen 
Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned 
in them; which afterwards grow up to that Body which we call 
Corn. In which Words I crave Leave to obſerve, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarged by the Addition of an 
hundred or a thouſand Times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and 
yet 3 the /ame Bedy ; which, I confeſs, I cannot under- 
ſtand. _ 

But in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million 
of Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the very ſame Bo. 
dy; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ys that every 
minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the hundred 
Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is every one 
of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole 
little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and ag 
hundred diſtin Grains the ſame with one: Which I ſhall be able 
to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World 
is but one Grain, 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is Lan he ſpeaks of that which is fown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Huſbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his 
Field, And of this Grain St. Paul ſays, that it is not that Body 
that Hall be, Theſe two, wiz. That which is ſown, and that Body 
that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to re- 
preſent the Apreement or Difference of Men's Bodies after the Re- 
ſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe Two is that little inviſi- 
ble ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of ? Does your 
Pony 3 mean by it the Grain that is ſown But that is not what 
St. Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonated little Plant, 
for he could not denote it by theſe Words, that which thou ſowefe, 
for that he ſays muſt die: But this little embryonated Plant, con- 
tained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip 
mean by it, the bedy that ſhall be? But neither by theſe Words, 
the body that all be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 
ſenſi ble little embryonated Plant; for that is already in Being, con- 
tained'in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 
under the Name of the Boy that ſhall be. And therefore, I con- 
feſs, I cannot ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce 
here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make 


St. 
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St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſen. 
fible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear ; with 
neither of which this inſenfible embryonated Plant can be the fame 
Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible 
Body, and a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, 
or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, I 
ſee not the Refurredion fs ſame Body proved, from theſe Words of 
St. Paul, to be an Article of Faith. | 
_ Your Lordſhip goes on: Sr. Paul indeed ſaith, 
That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but be P. 41. 
Speaks not of the Identity, but the PerfeAion of it. | 
Here. my underſtanding fails me again: For 1 cannot underſtand 
St, Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, 
which was ſown at Seed-time, is the very ſame with every Grain of 
Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet fo I muſt 
underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenfible Body, that 
is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which ſhall be 
raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body 
in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its proper organi- 
cal Parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow 
up into the /ame Man. For I never thought of any Seed or /eminal 
Parts, either of Plant or Animal, / wonderfully improved by the 
Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget 
itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned 
to produce the ſame Individual, but for the producing of fu- 
ture and diſtinct Individuals, for the Continuation of the ſame 
Species. | 
"Yow Lordſhip's next Words are, + And although 
there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain els 1 P. 41, 
when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, 
Blade and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the 
Jame Body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts it is 
as much the ſame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo 
in the Womb. Anſwer, It does not appear by any Thing I can find 
in the Text, That St. Paul here compared the Body produced, 
with the /eminal and organical Parts contained in the Grain it 
ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown, 
Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little Z-rbryo Plant in 
the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul 
— in the Scripture” we find little Revelation of Natural 
Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly un- 
known to the Corinthian:s, whom he writ to, nA ry be of no 
Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inftru& or 
convince them, But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Leqenhoek; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
U4 proves 
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proves not the raiſing of the /ame Body ; your Lordſhip ſays, it is as 
much the /ame [I crave leave to add Body] as a Man grown up 
it the ſame (/ame what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ?) with the Embryo in 
the Womb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body 
of the Man grown up, is the /ame Body, I think no one will fay ; 
unleſs he can — . himſelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth 
Part of another, 1s the ſame with that other ; which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by Ideas of Think- 
ing and Rezſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 
are the /ame, | 


Your Lordſhip goes on, + And although many. 
+P. 41. Arguments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not 
the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe 
of the Blood, and the Manner of Reſfiration, and Nutrition, is fo 
different in both States ; yet that Man would be thought ridiculous, 
that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, That it wvas not the ſame Man. And 
your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcels of 
Natter in Plants, aiters net the Identity: And that the Organiza- 
tion of the Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Lift, 
makes the Identity of a Plant, Anſwer. My Lord, I think the 
Queſtion is not about the /ame Man, but the 
* Eflay, B. 2. ſame Body. For though I do ſay, * (ſomewhat dif- 
C. 27.5. 4. ferently from what your Lordſhip ſets down as my 
| Words here) * That that which has ſuck an Or- 
« ganization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as 
© to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Cc. of a 
« Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the 
* ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that 
« Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
the living Flant:“ yet I do nat remember, that I any where ſay, 
'T hat a Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten Straw, and 
afterwards grows to be above a Fathom about, is the /ame Boay, 
though it be ſtill the /ame Plant. 

The well-known Free in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, to have many 
Tons of Timber in it, was all along the ſame Oak, the very 
ſame Plant; but nobody, I think, will ſay that it was the /ame 
Bedy when it weighed a Ton, as it was when it weighed but an 
Ounce, unleſs he has a Mind to fignalize himſelf by ſaying, 
That that is the /ame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of 
different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame ; which 
is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different Particles are 
hut one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Particle 
is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand Times a greater 
Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
ſame with the Half; which will be improved ten thouſand. 
Times yet farther, if a Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems 
to 
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to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the ſame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, uſe there was in that Acorn an 
Oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 
ſo much enlarged, as ſto make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, 
if I may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or 
perhaps the thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and thc Acorn being not 
the thouſandth Part of the grown Oak, *twill be very extraordinary 
to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the /ame Body, by a 
Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an 
hundred Thouſand, or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that 
it was in the other. From which Way of Reaſoning, it will fol- 

low, that-a Nurſe and her ſucking Child have the ſame Body, and 
be paſt Doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the ſame Body. 
But this is a Way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of 
Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have farted, which is apt to leave Men's Minds more doubtful 
than before. 

a now I defire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 
you in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Z/ay theſe Words, 
That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of 
a Plant;' fince the Queſtion is not about the Identity of a Plant, but 
about the /dentity of a Body: It being a very different Thing to 
be the /ame Plant, and to be the /ame Body. For that which makes 
the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the 
partaking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other the con- 
ſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 
your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above 
quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, “ ſeems to me P. 42. 

a very ſtrange one, viz. So that in Things capable of 

any Sort of Life, the Identity is conſiſtent with a continued Succeſſion 
of Parts; and fo the Wheat grown up, is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſown, For | believe, if my Words, from which 
you infer, Aud /o the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that wwas ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly 
be brought to be the Concluhon. 8 2 

But your Lordſhi s on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 
though 1 have not Lo ac 2 — where to ſee the Con- 
nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the /ame Body. The 
Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words + is as fol- | 
loweth ; And thus the Alteration of the Parts of +P. 41. 
the Body at the Reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its 
Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame ; and this is a 
real Identity 4 the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, no more is required, 
but refloring Life to the organized Parts of it, If the Queſtion were 
about raiſing the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome 

Appearance 
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Appearance for making ſuch an Inference from my Words as this, 
Whence it fellows, that to make the ſame Plant, no more is required, but 10 
reftore Life to the organized Parts of it. But this Deduction, wherein, 
from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of a Plant, 
your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the /ame Body, 
than to make the /ame Plant, being too ſubtle for me, I leave to my 
Reader to find out. 
Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, * That I grant 
P. 42. likewiſe, * That the Identity of the ſame Man con- 
„ fiſts in a Participation of the ſame continued 
Life, by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, 
« vitally united to the ſame organized Body.“ MAn/ev. I ſpeak in 
theſe Words of the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lordſhip 
thence roundly concludes ; /o that there is no Difficulty of the 
Samens/; of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not 
take theſe two Sounds, Mar and Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing, 
nor the Identity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the 


Boch. 
* But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, + & 
+P. 42, - that there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs 4 the Boay, 
if Life auere continued; and if, by Divine Power, Life 
be reftored to that material Subſtance which was before united, by a Re- 
wrien of the Scul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body, 
not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life which is the Re. 
fault 4 the Union of the Scù and Body. 

If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 
the Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from 
thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the 
ſame Body, that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, 
your Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not inconfiſtent 
with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurretion of the 
Jame Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to 
be an Article of Faith: For though J do by no Means deny 
that the ,/ame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet I fee no- 
thing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Article of 
Fai 
_ But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs 
P. 43. and ſays, || Bat St. Paul fill ſuppoſes, that it muſt 

be that material Subflance to which the Soul was be- 

ore united. For, ſaith be, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in 
Incorruption: It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: 
It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Natu- 
ral Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body, Can fuch a materinl Sub- 
ftance, which was newer united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore ha 
uſt /peak of the Jame Bedy, or bis Meaning cannot be a 4 
| anfwer, 
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T anſwer, Can ſuch a Material Subſtance, which was never laid in 
the Grave, be /aid to be ſown, &c, ? For your Lord- | 
ſhip ſays, * You do not ſay the ſame individual Par- P. 34. 
ticles, which were united at the Point of Death, ſhall 
be raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 
but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from that which was 
ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or ee your Meaning, I think, cannot be 
comprehended. 2 

But whatever be your Meaning, 2 Lordſhip proves it to be 
St. Paul's Meaning, That the ame Body ſhall be raiſed, which was 
_ ſown, in theſe following Words, + For what does all 

this relate to a conſcious Principle * Anſw. The 7 1 P. 43. 
ture being expreſs, That the ſame Perſon ſhould | 

raiſed — appear before the judgment - Seat of Chriſt, that every one 
may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was 
very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which refined not 
about Particles that had been witally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf, For it being his Body both be- 
fore and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of hit 
Body as the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as 
your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. 'Thus it is no Im- 
propriety of Speech to ſay, this Body of mine, which was for- 
merly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in ſuch 
a Senſe as you are ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame Body, Re- 
velation declares nothing any where concerning the /me Body, 
in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the /ame Body, which appears not to 
have been thought of. The Apoſtle _— nothing 
for or againſt the /ame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That 
which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning 
ſuch curious Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to 
perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to 

lieve, wiz. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu- 
ture State ; and therefore 'tis no Wonder, that mentioning their Bo- 
dies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any 'Thing 
for the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions 
in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a 
Matter which, as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to 
determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's 
Curiofity in. 

But your Lorfſhip ſays, The Apoſtle /peats 
plainly of that Body which was once quickened, and P. 43. 
afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtored 
With more noble Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had u_ ho 

| 0 
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Words of St. Paul, æuberein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical 
Bady that was once quickened ; they would preſently decide this 
Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words 
of St. Paul: For this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, That 
you. do not fee how he could more exprejly affirm the Identity of this 
corruptible Body, with that after the Rejurretion. How expreſly it 
is affirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In the 
mean time, 1t is paſt Doubt, that your Lordſhip beſt knows what 
ou do or do not ſee. But this I would be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul 
ad any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions 
for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in ex- 
preſs Words that the /ame Bodies ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, 
who thinks of it, will ee he had more expreſly affirmed the Identity of the 
Bodies which Men now have, -with thoſe they ſhall have after the 
Reſurrection. 
The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period + is ; 
1 P. 44. And that without any Reſpet to the Principle of Self- 
| conſciouſneſs. Anſab. Theſe Words, I doubt not, 
have ſome Meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either to- 
wards the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that 
any Thing I have ſaid concerning Self-conſcioufneſs, is inconſiſtent: 
For I do not remember that I have any where faid, That the Identity 
of Body conſiſted in Self-conſetouſne/+. 
From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip 
> 4 concludes thus: And fo the Scripture be the 
fele Foundation of cur Faith, this is an Article of it. 
My Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly con- 
ceive the Words muſt run thus: And ſo if the Scripture, and your 
Lordihip's interpretation of it, be the /ole Foundation of our Faith, 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is an Article of it, For, with 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs Words 
of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of 
thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man 
who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly, that the /ame 
Bodies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as 
that the Dead hall be raijed. And i crave Leave to give your 
Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it. He who reads with Attention this 
Diſcourſe of St. Paul || where he diſcourſes of the 
{{ 1 Cor. xv. Reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes 
between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the Bo- 
* V. 15, 22, dies of the Dead. For it is vexpel, Tav]s5, 07, are 
23, 29, 32, the Nominative Caſes to“ zee, Cen- 
35, 52. o o, *yeo)007]a, all along, and not ogud]a, Bo- 
dies ; which one may with Reaſon think chat 
ome» 
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Somewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid 
to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould 
be raiſed. The ſame Manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God ob- 
ſerves all through the New Teſtament, = it is | 
ſaid, * raiſe the Dead, guicken or make alive the * Matt. xxii. 
Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe 31. 
very Words of our Saviour, + urged by your Lord- Mark xii. 26. 
ſhip for the Reſurrection of the /ame Body, run thus, John v. 21. 
II ares ol i Tots punuelors dkegorlat The gaviis auv]s* Acts xxvi. 7, 
q © Tpeugor]ay ot Ta dy ala eius es avdoagy Rom. iv. 17. 
Loi dd 025A4 TeX ales ws dvdagac ,Eẽ& e. 2 Cor. i. 9. 

ould not a well-meaning Searcher of the Scrip- 1 Theſſ. iv. 
tures be apt to think, that if the Thing here in- 14, 16. 
tended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe + John v. 28, 
it as an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed 2 
by every one, that the very /ame Bodies of the 
Dead ſhould be raiſed ; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have been, 
dle 7d owudlae d iv Teig piles, i. e. all the Bodies that are iz 
the Graves, rather than all who are in the Graves; which muſt de- 
note Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies? 

Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between le 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, fo that the Dead cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies 
of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, * But V. 35. 
ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed? And 
avith what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion 
will run thus: How are the Dead Bodies raiſed? And with a 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very agree- 
able Senſe. 

This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 
to this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the Dead, where 
the Reſurrection of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is 
not mentioned, but in Anſwer to this Queſtion, With what Bodies 
ſhall thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? ſo that by the Dead cannot 
preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture with an Intention to beheve all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit him- 
ſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the Dead ſhall have the very /ame Bodies or no? Which Sort of En- 
quiry the >" en, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him that 
makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 


himſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the 'Bodies 
of the Dead raiſed at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. 


Paul's 


2 
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Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much 
in favour of the very /ame Body; unleſs the being told, that the 
Body ſown, is not that Body that ſhall be ; that the Body raiſed is 
as different from that which was laid down, as the Fe of Man is 
from the Fl; of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds; or as the Sun, Moon, and 
$:ars are different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, 
ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſtly, as different as a Body that is 
Feb and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fl and Blood; for 
Flle and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very 

V. 50. Place, “ inherit the Kingdom of God: Unleſs, I ſay, 
all this, which 1s contained in St. PauPs Words, 

can be ſuppoſed to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, vix. That 
the Dead ſhould be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had 
before in this Life ; which Article propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in 
the meaneſt Capacities, nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe 


Minds, 
Your Lordſhip adds in the next Words, + 4nd /+ it 
+ÞP. 44. hath been always underſtood by the Chriftian Church, 
viz. That the Reſurrefion of the ſame Body, in 
our Lordſhip*s Senſe of the /ame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſwer, 
t the Chriftian Church has always underſtood, is beyond my 
Knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
t Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Un- 
Sine of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever fince the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 
think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) but 
are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find them there, 
I do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an 
Article of Faith, that there ſhall be a Re/urre4ion of the ſame Body; 
but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitly determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up 
wholly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their 
Souls in their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other Par- 
ticle of Matter ; which is that which your Lordſhip means by the 

Jame Body. 

But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that 
all that your Laus has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; 

What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 
+ P. 44. the following Words, + Mz Idea of perſonal Identity 
| is inconſitent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which 


was here united ta the Soul, not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
Ręſurr edtion; 


7 
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Reſarrection. But any material Subſtance united to the ſame Principle of 


_ Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am * 
to anſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, 
fore I anſwer it? Now here I do not well know, what it 1s to 
make a Thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Ręſurrectiam. 
But to help myſelf out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture 
(which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your 
Lordſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not 
neceſſary, that for the raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the 


e. 
Pour Lordſhip's next Word is But; to which I am ready to 
reply, But what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For 
ſomething of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the 
ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce, to make the 
Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch Thing. 
But is one of your Lordſhip's privileged Particles, which I muſt not 
meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as fo 
ſevere a Critic, that for the haſt Ambiguity in any Particle fill 
Pages in my Anſwer, to make my Book look conſiderable for the B 
of it. But fince this Propoſition here, a Idea / perſonal Iden- 
tity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not ne- 
eſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurretion : But any material Sub- 
ftance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
Jame Body, is brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identity incon- 
/iftent with the Article of the Reſurrection; I muſt make it out in 
ome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true 
and concluſive, I therefore venture to read it thus: My Idea of per- 
' fonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the 421 
not to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection; But allows, That any material 
Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſue/s, mates the 
Same Body. | Sn my Idea of perſonal Identity is inconfiftent with the. 
Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 

If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer, 

1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any ma- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes 
the ſame Body. I ſay no ſuch Thing in my Book, nor any Thing 
from whence it may be inferred ; and your Lordſhip would have done 
me a Favour to have ſet down the Words where I ſay fo, or thoſe from 
2 you infer ſo, and ſhewed how it follows from any Thing I have 

aid, 

2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal 
Identity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; this would not prove 
that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſi/tent with this Propo- 
ſition, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed; but, on the . 

affirms 
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affirms it: Since, if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall 
be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Iden- 
' tity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes. the ſame Body ; it follows, that if the 
ſame Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body muſt be raiſed ; and fo I have 
herein not only ſaid nothing inconfiſtent with the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lord- 
ſhip, For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture 
it is revealed, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer” for what they 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore whatever Matter be joined 
to the ſame Prineiple of Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body, it 1s 
Demonſtration, that if the ſame Perſons are raiſed, they have the 
ſame Bodies. | | 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconfiſtency with the 
Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception, Yes, ſays 
+P. 44. your Lordſhip, + 77 is inconfiftent with it, for it makes 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not ta 

be neceſſary. 


3. 1 anſwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time 
I ever learnt, That not nece/ary was the ſame with incon/i/tent. I 
ſay, that a Body made up of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, 
is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon ; from whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, 
the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore 
he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſ- 

to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the 
ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame 
Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be fo, 
viz. That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies 
they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, That he who 
thought the Blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in itſelf to 
the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 
they ſhould fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God had 
declared it ſhould be ſo. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent 
with the Article of the Resurrection The Reaſon you ground it on, 
is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame Body nece/ary to the 
making the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſe- 

uence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than 
this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your. 
Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous Things as Ideat) of perſonal Iden- 
| tity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
t P. 34, 35. redtian. The Demonſtration of it is thus; your 
Lordſhip fays, t It is not neceſſary that the Body, 

to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the /ame * of 
| ter 
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Natter which wvert united at the Point of Death ; for there mut be u 
great Altrration in them in a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls in- 
to a Conjumption : You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner 
had at the very Time of Commiſſion of his Sins ; for then a long Sinner 
muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending of Particles by 
Perfpiration. And again, here 3 ſays, 
+ You alla the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to + P. 44. 
the Jame Man under ſeveral C — Matter. 
From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a 
Perſon in this World may be continued. and preſerved 82 
Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and 
hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion 
128 Taentity be what it will, r the James Body not to 

neceſſary” to the ſame Perſon ; and therefore it is by your Lord- 
ſhip's Rule inconfifent wvich the Article of the Reſurrection. When 
your Lordſhip ſhall. think fit to clear your own Notien of perſonal 
Identity from this Inconfiftency with the. Article of the rection, 
F do not doubt but my Laa of perſonal Identity will be thereb 
cleared too. Till then, all Inconfiency with that Article, ck 
your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon 

Lordfhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, 
That whatſo ver is not neceſſary, does not thereby become incon- 
Stent. It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould 
always conſiſt of the fame numerical Particles; this is Demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this 
Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it ; 
and yet. this makes it not incon/iftent with God's preſerving, if — 
thinks fit, * the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of t 
numerical Particles always from the RefurreQion to Feernity 
And fo likewiſe though i ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it not ne- 
ceſſary, that the ſame — Particles, which were vitally united 


W tie Soul in this Life, ſhould be remited to it ar. the Reſurrection, 


and conftitate the Body it ſhall then have ; yet it is not izcou- 
fam with this, that God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one 
a Body conſiſting only of fuch Particles as were before 1 
united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my B 
from all that Zzconffency which your Lordſhip charges on it, and 
would perſuade the World it has with the Article of the Refurretion 
of the Dead. 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
| = Lordſhip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
erence nor Tendericy of it, nor the Force o any Argument in it 
gainſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
— thought 4 to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 


nor any one have Reaſon to ſuf} * chat I have paſſed by any 
Word 


Yo * I, 


ein a 
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Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced —_ . 


wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you 


. ords are theſe ; * The Diſpute is not how fur penſo- 


| nal Identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame 
material Subſtance; for wwe allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to be- \ 
long to the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether © 
it doth mot depend upon a vital Union between the Soul and Body, and 


the Life, which is conſequent upen it; and therefore in the Reſurrection, 
the ſame material Subſtance muſt be re-united, or elſe it cannot be 
called a Reſurrection, but a Renovation, i. e. it may be a new Life, 
but not a raiſing the Body from the Dead. I confeſs, I do not fee how 
what is here othered in by the Words and therefore, is a Conſequence 
from the preceding Words ; but as to the Propriety of the Name, I 
think it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame Man riſe who 
was dead, it may very properly be called the Refurretion of "the 
Dead; whach is the Language of the Scripture. | 
I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without 
OT my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making 
me + take Notice of a Fault in my Tay. When 1 
wrote that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt 
not but many others have done, that the Scripture had mentioned, 
in expreſs Terms, the Reſurrection of the Body. But upon the Oc- 
caſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to look a 
little more narrowly into what Revelation has declared concerning 
the Reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the Scrip- 


+P. 62. 


ture, as that the Body all ri/e or be raiſed, or the Reſurrection of the 


Body; I ſhall in the next Edition of it, chan 
1 Eſſay, B. 4. theſe Words of my Book, t The dead Bodies of Men 
C. 18. $. 7. Hall riſe, into theſe of the Scripture, The Dead ſoal/ 
wie. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be 


raiſed with Bodies; but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only 


ſafeft, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to 
keep cloſe to the Words of the Scripture, unleſs he will aſſume to 
himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the 
Holy Spirit himſelf, If I had ſpoke of the Reſurrettion in preciſely 
Scripture Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip 
jj P. 63. the Occaſion of making || here ſuch a verbal Reflec- 
tion on my Words; bat nat if there be an Idea of 
Jaentity as to the Body? | | 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Other RELATIONS. 


& 1. JyESIDES the before-mentioned Oc- = 
- caſions of Time, Place, and Cauſality, Proportional, 
of comparing or referring Things 
one to another, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ſhall mention. | 
- Fir/t, The firſt T ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Ida, whic 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 
paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another, in reſpect of 
that ſimple Idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, bigger, equal, more, &. 
Theſe Relations depending on the * and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple Idea in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 
proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 
ſimple Ideas received from Senfation or Reflection, is fo evi- 
dent, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 
F. 2.. Secondly, Another Occaſion of com- . 
aring Things together, or conſidering one Natural. 
hing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration 
ſome other Thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Be- 
Koning, which being not afterwards to be altered, make the 
elations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Coufm-Germans, 
&c. which have their Relations by one Community of Blood, 
wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; Corntrymen, i. e. 
thoſe who were born in the ſame Country or Tract of Ground: 
and theſe I call natural Relations; wherein we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe 
of common Life, and not to the Truth and Extent of Things: 
for it is certain that in reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt 
the Begetter and the Begotten in the ſeveral Races of other 
Animals as well as Men ; but yer it is ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf, or that two Pigeons are Couſin- 


Germans. It is very convenient, that by diftint” Names 


theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, 
there being Oecaſion, both in Laws, and other Communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take Notice of Men 


under theſe Relations; from whence alfo ariſe the Obligations 


; of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men 5 whereas in Brutes, Men having 
very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, wy have 
not thought fit to give PRA? and peculiar Names. 
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This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different 
State and Growth ef Languages; which being ſuited only to 
the Convenience of Communication, are proportioned to the 


Notions Men have, and the Commerce of T houghts familiar 


amongſt them, and not to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor 
to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the 
different abſtract Confiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to expreſs them; and it is no wonder Men ſhould have 
framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no Occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 
ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for 
a Horſe; and in —— where they are more careful of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their 7 that there th 
have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo 
t heir ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 
nies 3 8.3: Thirdy, Sometimes the Foundation of 
Inflituted. - conſidering Things with reference to one ano- 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by 2 
moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus 3 
General is one that hath Power to command an Army; and an 


* 
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Command of a DiQator or Conſtable, F. N a Relation to 
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think, may be called moral Relation, as being that which deno- 


minates our moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determined Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they up 
framed into diſtinct complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 
many mixed Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annexed 
to.them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs received, Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once; when we frame theſe 
Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determined 
Ideas of mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our 
Actions; it is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, and 
to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations o 
Ideas; we have a farther and greater Concernment, and that 
is, 23 whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are morally good 
or bad. 3 
F. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, ,, 

S% Ch. XX. $. 2. and Ch. XXI. $. 42. are 2 
nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which oc- 4 


caſions or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Good and, 


Euil then 1s only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil is drawn 
on us by the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which 
Good and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance or 


Breach of the Lay, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that 


we call Reward and Puniſhment. | 

$. 6. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, to which ,, Ralke 
Men generally refer, and by which they judge PR 
of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforcements, 
or Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly 
in yain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, with- 
out annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to de- 
termine his Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
poſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by 
ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and 


Conſequence of the Action itſelf; for that being a natural 


Convenience or Inconvenience, would operate of itſelF without a 
Law. This, if I miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, 22 
perly ſo called, * * 3 7 $ q 1 he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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8. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
| Laws, Actions to, to judge of their ReQitude or Obli- 
uity, ſeem to me to be theſe three: 1. The Di- 
vine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if I may ſo call it, By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 
ties ; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; 
and by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices, 
Davi F. 8. Firft, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
e * . that Law which God hath ſet to the Actions of 
Sin ok tf Men, whether promulgated to them by the 
85 Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 
That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould - govern 
themſelves, I think there is nobody ſo brutiſh as to deny. He 
has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures ; he has Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt; and 
he has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of 
- Infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life; for nobody 
can take us out of his Hands, This is the only true Touch- 
ſtone of moral Rectitude; and by com paring them to this Law, it 
is that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral Good or Evil 
of their Actions ; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are 
like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of 
the ALMIGHTY. +4 | | "pA 
1 . 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 
37 ar oh by hs Commonwealth to the Actions of thoſe 
Coin ref who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men 
2 refer their Actions, to judge whether they be 
HER criminal or no. This Law nobody overlooks, the 
Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, 
and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the Force 
of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Liber- 
ties and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has Power to take away Life, Liberty or Goods, from 
him who diſobeys ; which is the Puniſhment of Offences com- 
mitted againſt this Law. | 
10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Repu- 
e 5 Fe whd Vice ak A x pretended, 
We and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions 
of Virtue : ; E 
„ their own Nature right or wrong; and as far 
: as they really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law above-mentioned, But yet, 
whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names Virtue 
and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application thro' 
the ſeyeral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 
cont 
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conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is. it to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Virtue to thoſe Actions which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe-worthy, and call that Vice which they account — 
able; ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 
ſhould think any Thing r:ght, to which they allowed not Com- 
mendation; any Thing wrong, which they let paſs without 
Blame, Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called and 
eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe 
or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf 
in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
race amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
aſhions of that Place, For tho' Men uniting into politick 
Societies have reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all 
their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow- | 
Citizens, _ farther than the Law of t ge directs; yet 
they retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they live 
amongſt and converſe with; and by this Approbation and Diſ- 
like, they eſtabliſh amongſt — what they will call Vir- 
tue and Vice. * | Bag 

. II, That this is the common Meaſure of Virtue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who conſiders, that tho” that paſſes for 
Vice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or at leaſt not 
Vice in another; yet every where Virtus and Praiſe, Vice and 
Blame, go together, 2 is eyery where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the Allowance of public Eſteem is called Virtue *. Firtue and 
Praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame N _ 
unt 


* 
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Our Author in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking No- 
tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here-fol- 
lows, Of this the ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning 
the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no 
other, For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor that 
belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
cloſed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 
II. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 
Actions to, I went about to make Yirtue Vice, and Vice Virtue, un- 
leſs he had miſtaken my 1 which he could not have done, 

ro 
X 


if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argu- 
4 ment 
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Sant ſua præmia Laudi, ſays Virgil ; and ſo Cicero, Nibil ba- 
bet Natura præiſtantius, quam Honeſftatem, quam Laudem, quam 
Dignitatem, quam Decus ; which he tells you, are all Names 
for the ſame Thing, Tic. I. 2. This is the Language of 
the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein the 
Notions of Virtue and Vice conſiſted. And —_— perhaps, 
by the different Temper, Education, Faſhjon, Maxims, or 
Intereſt of different Sorts of Men, it fell out, that what was 
thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in 
another, and ſo in different Societies Virtues and Vices were 
| Changed ; yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept 

the ſame cyery where. For ſince nothing can be more 


| natural, 


— n 
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ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe 
following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe. And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every 
where that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place 
anſwers to Firtue and Vice in ours, which alters not the Nature of 
Things, though Men do generally judge of, and denominate their 
Actions according to the Fftecm and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect 
they are of. =P | | | 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, Book I. 
Chap. 3. $. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, $. 13, 14, 15, and 20, 
he would have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Virtus and Vice: 
And if he had obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, i only report 
as Matter of Fact what others call Virtue and Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. - For, I think, I am 
not much out in ſaying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that 
Eſteem and Reputation, which ſeveral Sorts of Actions find vari- 
 oully in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are 
there called Virtues or Vices ; And whatever Authority the Learned 
Mr. Lowe places in his old Exgliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where 
tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in 
Credit, called and counted a Virtue in one Place, which being in 
Difrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in another. The 
taking Notice that Men beſtow the Names of Virtue and Vice according 
29 this Ruſe of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to 


wy 
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natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that 
wherein every one finds his Advantage, and to blame and diſ- 
countenance the contray; tis no wonder, that Eſteem and 
Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure 


where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and : 
Wrong which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed; there he- 


ing nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 
the Eo he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Mifſ- 


chiefs and Confuſion as the Neglect of them. And therefore 


Men, without . e all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
Intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not ge- 


nerally miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame on 


4 
** 


my Charge to have done, towards the making Vice Firtue,and Pir- 
tue Vice, But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, 


* 0 o 


to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Ex- - 


reflions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, and 
ſuſpected. ü 
'Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that F forgive his 
citing, as he does, theſe Words of mine in 5. 11. of this Chapter, 
The Exhortations inſpired Teachers have not feared to 7 to com- 
mon Repute ; What/cever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are 
good Report; , there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe; &c. Phil. 
iv. 8. without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, whach 
introduce them, and run thus: #/hereby, in the Corruption of Manners, 
the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, wwhich ought to be the Rule of 
Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that even the Exborta- 
tions of inſpired Teachers, &c. By which Words, and the reſt of that 
Section, it is plain, that I brought that Paſſage of St. Paul, not to 
prove that the general Meaſure of what Men call Virtus and ice, 
throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each par- 


ticular Society within itſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it were ſo, - 


yet, for Reaſons I there give, Men, in that way af denominating 
their Actions, did not, for the moſt Part, much vary from the Law 
of Nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule by which 
they ought to judge of the moral Rectitude and Pravity of their 
Actions, and accordingly denominate them Virtuet er Hicet. Had 
Mr. Lowde con ſidered this, he would have found it little to his Pur- 
poſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not; and 
would, I imagine, have fi the Explication he ſubjoins to it, as 
not very * But I hope this ſecond Edition will give ham 
datisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter is now ſo expreſſed, as 
to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. 


| Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſi- 
%- . [ MX 8 ons 
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that Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approba- 
tion right; few being depraved to that Degree, as not to con- 
demn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were 
guilty of : Whereby, even in the Corruption of Manners, the 
true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the 
Rule of Virtue and V ice, were pretty well preſerved. So that 
even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to 
appeal to common Repute ; Whatſoever is lovely, 3 is of 
good Report, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. 


| hil. iv. 8, L 
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ons he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concernin 
what I had ſaid about Firtue and Vice; yet we are better a 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. 
eoncerning natural Inſcription, and innate Notions. I ſhall not de- 
ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion. as 
he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in 
it contrary to what I have faid : For, according to him, Inuate 
Notions being conditional Things, depending upon the Concurrence of /e- 
weral other Circumſtances, in order to the Soul's exerting them, all 
that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of in- 
nate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; 
'That there are certain Propoſitions, which though the Soul from the 
Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, yet by A/ift- 
ance from the outward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous Cultiva- 
tion, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of; 
which is no more than what I have affirmed in my firſt Book. For 
I ſuppoſe, by the Soul's exerting them, he means its beginning to 
know them, or elſe the Soul*s. exerting of Nations will be to me 
a very unintelligible Expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit 
one in this Cate, it miſleading Men's Thoughts by an Infinuation, 
-as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 
i. e. before they are known: Whereas, truly, before they are 
known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to 
know them, when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this 
ingenious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Scul 's exerting them, 
brings them into our Knowledge. 

PF. 52. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not 
fo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 
themjelbves (even in Children and Idiots) without any Aſſiſtance from the 
"outward Senjes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here 
he ſeys they exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the Soul exerts then. 
When he has explained to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
Soul s exeriiag innate Netions, or their exerting tbemſelves, and * 
1 at 
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5 8. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have I Enforce- 
forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I make ments, Com- 


the Law, whereby Men judge of Virtue and Vice mendation and 
to be nothing elſe but the Conſent of private Diferedit. 


Men, who have not Authority enough ta make a Law; eſpe-- 


_ cially wanting that which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a 
Law, a Power to enforce it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 
imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives 
on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled in the 
Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind : The reateſt Part whereof he 
| ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law 
of Faſhion ; and ſo they do that which keeps them in Reputa- 
tion with their Company, little regard the Laws of God or the 
Magiſtrate. The Penalties thatattend the Breach of God's Laws, 
ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the Law, enter- 
tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peace 
for ſuch Breaches: And as to the Puniſhments due from the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, they ws fatter themſelves 
with the Hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſh- 
ment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is 
Riff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike 
and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtran 
and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in 
_ conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular So- 
ciety. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled 
to: But nobody that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under, the conſtant Diſlike and 
ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This 
is a Burthen too heavy for human Sufferance: And he muſt be 
made up of irreconcileable Contradictions, who can take Plea- 


ſure 
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that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their being 
exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Contro- 
yerſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that er- 
erting of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile call &owing, that 
I have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion 
only out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which I muſt 

ratefully acknowledge he has done every Where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have 
no Right to, "4 
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ſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Dif- 
grace from his Companions. | 
hehe three §. 13. Theſe three then, Fir, The Law of 
T God; Secondy, The Lay of politick Societies ; 
Rules of Moral Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 
Good and Evil. ſure 3 are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare 
| their Actions: And 'tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws, that oy their Meaſures, when they 
would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denominate their 
e penn Whether the Rule, to which 
FELT 14. her the Rule, to which, as to a 
8 Touch-ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, 
N to to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 
theſe Rules, and accordingly to name them; which is, as it 
were, the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: 


Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of 


Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able 
to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it, and to jud 

whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the Rule; _T 
hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Euil, which is either Con- 
Formity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: And 
therefore js often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being no- 
thing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity 
thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas be- 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 


And thus we fee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 


and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have received from Sen- 


ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the com- 


plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas derived from Re- 
flection or Senſation, wiz. Furſt, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alſo of Life or Perception, and Self-Motion. 
Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſim- 
ple ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome 


Action, whereby we. put an End to Perception and Motion in 


the Man; all which ſimple Ideas are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas, being found by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 
bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there worthy Praiſe or 
Blame, I call the Action virtuous or vicious: If I have the 
Will of a ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as 

I I ſuppoſe 


I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I calf 
it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty : And if T compare it to the Civil 
Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative Power of the Country, 


I call ir lawful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. $6 that 


whenceſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what 


Standard ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Virtues or 


Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of 
ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſe or Reflec- 
tion, and their Rectitude or Obhquity confrſts in the Agreement 
or Difagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 
F. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
notice. of them under this two-fold Confideration. Fi, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſach a Collection of fim- 
ple Ideas. Thus Drunkenfs or Lying fignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Nas, as the Drinking of 
a Horſe, or Speaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect, they are 
lative ; it being their Conformity to, or Difagreement with 
ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, good or 
bad: And fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation, Thus the 


challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive _ 


Mode, of particular Sort of Action, by particular Jdeas diſtin- 
my from all others, is called Dueling : Which, when con- 
idered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin ; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Virtue ; and to the municipal Laws of fome Governments, a 
capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one 
Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, 
the Diſtinction may as eafily be obſerved, as it is in Subſtances, 
where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the Thing; an- 
other, v. g. Feather, to ſignify the 1 
- 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſi- 8 

90 Idea of the Action, ied in Ha Relation, ee 
are comprehended together under one Name, n een wi/- 
and the ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs both Had xs. 

the Mode or Action, and its moral Rectitude or 


beg rf therefore the Relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; 
and 


ere is often no Diffin#ion made between the poſitive Idea 
of the Action, and the ference it has to a Rule, By which 
' Confuſion of theſe two diſtin Conſiderations under one Term, 
© thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and 
_ are fotward to take Names for Things, ate often milled in their 


— 
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Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking from another what 
is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 
Stealing. But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify 
alſo the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contra- 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 
Right: And yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad- 
manz to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as 4 of ſuch a mixed Mode; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and conſidered in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 

Relations | $. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 

n bg Human Actions to a Law, which therefore I 
Wh 19-5 call Moral Relations. 

*T would make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations : 
*Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
called Relation: Which is fo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo 
many, (as many as there can be of comparing Things one to 
another) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under 
juſt Heads. "Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they 
are founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve, 

$. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Re- 

All Relations lation terminates in, and is ultimately founded 
terminate i: on thoſe imple Ideas we have got from Senſation 
fimple Ideas. 6 Reflection: So that all we have in our 
Thoughts ourſelves, (if we think of any Thing, 

or have any Meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we ule 
Words ſtanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, 
or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. 
This is ſo manifeſt in that Sort called A ee that nothing 
can be more. For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than 
Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate 
in this ſimple Idea, Sweetneſs ; which is equally true of all the 
reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are perhaps ſeldom 
taken notice of; v., g. When the Word Father is mentioned, 
Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or collective Idta, 
ſignified by the Word Man; Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas 
EA hs h ſignified 
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ſignified by the Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effects 
it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſignified by the Word Child. So 
the Word Friend, being taken for a Man Who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, has all theſe following Ideas to 
the making of it up. Fir/t, All the ſimple Ideas, comprehended 
in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. _— The Idea of 
Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any Kind of Thought or Motion. 
at The Idea of Good, which ſignifies any Thing that may 
vance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in 
particular ſimple Ideas, of which the Word God in general 
ſignifies any one; but, if removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, it 
ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral Words termi- 
nate at laſt, though perhaps more remotely, in a Collection of 
fimple Idar: The immediate Signification of relative Words 
being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if 
traced one to. another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. in 
5. 19. Secondly, That in Relations we have, Ve have ordi- 
for the-moſt part, if not always, as clear a Ne- narily as clear 
tion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe 17 5 Ideas, ( clearer) 4 
wherein it is founded : is 3 rag or Diſagree- Motion of the, 
ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things EI» * 
whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas as of -y Y 
any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtin- | 
guiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their 33 one from another, with 
out which we could have no diſtint Knowledge at all, For if 
I have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have 
too of equal, or more, or leſs of each of theſe : If I know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempro- 
nia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of ery wht 
Woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers 
as of Births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed, that Sem- 
pronia dug Titus out of the he i (as they uſe to tell 
Children) and thereby became his Mother; and that afterwards, 
in the ſame Manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the Parſley-Bed I 
had as clear a Notion of the N of Brothers between them, 
as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife : The Notion that the ſame 
Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho? 
I were ignorant or miſtaken in the Manner of it) being that 
on which I grounded the Relation; and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The com- 
-paring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, with- 
out knowing the particular Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is 
enough to found my Notion of their having or not having the 
— >» 0 Relation 
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Relation of Brothers. But tho? the Ideas of particular Relations 
are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the Minds of thoſe 
who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and uncertain 
Sigaiſeation, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes, and 
much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas: Becauſe relative 
Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made 
only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Men's Minds, 
Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
. $. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Re- 
The Notion of : 
tbe Relation is lations, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 
ahe ſame, 9whe-. ale the Action with the Rule, whether the 
ther the Ruls ule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing 
any Afion is by a Yard, I know whether the Thing I meaſure 
compared to be be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard, 
true or falſe, tho? perhaps the Yard I meaſure by be not ex- 
A aQAly the Standard; which, indeed, is another 
Enquiry. For tho the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; 
yet the Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable in that which I 
compare with it, makes me perceive the Relation, Though 
meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judge 
amiſs of its Moral ReQitue, becauſe I have tried it by that 
which 1s not the true Rule; but I am not miſtaken m the Re- 
lation which that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, 
which is Agreement or Diſagreement. 


8 HAF. XXIX. 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diftin# and Confuſed Ideas. 


Ideas /orre §. I. AVING ſhewn the Original of our 
clear and di ji Ideas, and taken a View of their ſe- 
tint, others veral Sorts; conſidered the Diffe- 
obſcure and. renee between the ſimple and the complex, and 
ICs. . obſerved how the complex ones are divided into 
thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations ; all which, I think, 
is neceflary to be done by any one who would acquaint himſelf 
throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Apprehenſion 
and Knowledge of Things ; it will, perhaps, be thought I have 
dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muft, 
nevertheleſs, crave Leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 

| derations 
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derations concerning them. The firſt is; that ſome are citur, 
tind others obſcure ; ſome fine, and others confuſed. 

$. 2. The Perception of the Mind — molt G 
aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, * * 
we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear * id by 8 ' 
and obſcurt in our Ideas, by reflefting on what we 4 
call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. | 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give 
the Name of ob/exre to that which is not placed in a Light ſuffi⸗ 
cient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be 
diſcernible. In like manner our le Ideat are clear, when they 
are ſuch, as the Objects themſelves, tom hence they were taken 
did or might, in a well- ordered Senfation or Perception, preſent 
them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can produee 
them to the Mind, whenever it has Occaſion to conſider them; 
they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any Thing of that 
original Exactneſs, or have loft any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far are they ob- 
ſecure, Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo 
they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition are 
clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideat, that are 
the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain; 

$. 3. The Cauſes of Obſcurity in fimple Idar, 
ſeem to be either dull Organs, or very flight and Cauſer of Qbs 
tranſient Impreſſions —4 by the Objects, or Jeu. 
elſe a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to res 
tain them as received. For to return again to viſible Objects, 
to help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties 
of Perception, like Wax over- hardened with Cold, will not re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 
"Temper fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a clear Impreflion : In any of theſe Cafes, the Print left 
by the Seal, will be obſcure. 17 his, I ſuppoſe, needs no Ap- 
plication to make it plainer. 4 F.& * 
S. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mint 
has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does Diftin# and 
receive from an outward Object operating duly confu/ed, - 
on a well-diſpoſed Organ; ſo a'di/tintt Idea is that vr. 
wherein the Mind pereeives a Difference from al! 
other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, avis not ſufficiently dis 
ſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different: 
or. J. | Y F. 5. UH 
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238 Of Diſiin## and Confuſed Ideas. 
§. F. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 


' Objeftion. ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 


which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 


any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea 
ch as the Mind perceives 


be as it will, it can be no other but 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be 
undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be dif- 
ferent, unleſs you would have it different from itſelf: For from 
all other it is evidently different. 

| F. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help 


Confuſion of us to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
Ideas is in Re- Confuſion Ideas are at any Time chargeable with, 
ference to their we mult confider that Things ranked under di- 
Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 

| «diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart upon any Oc- 
caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the eſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed. to ſtand for different 
Things. Now every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, 
and diſtin& from all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes it 
confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by 
another Name, as that which it is expreſſed by; the Difference 
which keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different 
Names) diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the 
one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being left 
out; and fo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up 
by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. 


faulls 6. 7. The Defaults which uſually. occaſion this 
evbich make Confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following. 
Confufion. ii, When any complex Idea (for tis com- 


Fin, complex plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is 
Ideas made up made up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Ideas, and 
of tos few ſuch only as are common to other Things, where- 
Jomple ener. by the Differences, that make it deſerve a diffe- 
rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of 
barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confuſed 
Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from a Lynx, and ſeveral other Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
So that ſuch an Idea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, 
is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name Lynx, as 


Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by ge- 
| ner 
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neral Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs 

| 5 them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to conſider. 

This is evident, that confuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe 

of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtinct 
Names. When the /deas for which we uſe different Terms, 

have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtin Names, and 

fo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them; there it is that they are 

truly confuſed. 8 a „ 

F. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes Setondly, Or 
our Ideas confuſed, is, when though the Par- #ts imple ones 
ticulars that make up any Idea are in Number /«n%%d di/or- 

enough z *; they are ſo jumbled. together, that it 47 tagetber. 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs * 
to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a Sort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table itſelf; 

mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernible 

Order in their Poſitions This — thus made up o 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in itſelf, 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky, 
wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet nobody thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of 
Symmetry does not? as it is plain it does not; for another 
raught made; barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed, I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid to 
be the Picture of a Man, or Cæſar, then any one with Reaſon 
counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man or Cæſar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 
on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the 
Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently fees that it is a Man, or 
Czſar, i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuf- 
ficiently diftinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from 
the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names, Juſt thus it is with our Ideas, 
which are as it were the Pictures of Things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are, ) till 
it be ranked under ſome moan. ea to which * 5 
N _— | 2 11 
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diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name 
of an allowed different Signification. 

$. 9. Thirdly, A third Defect that frequently 
Thirdly, Or gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 


W any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. 
jy why * Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearin 


to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, ti 

they have learned their preciſe Signification, change the Jdea 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or Idolatry, every Time 
he thinks of cither, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 


| Fuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for 


the ſame Reaſon as the former, vi. becauſe a mutable Idea 
(if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name 
rather than another; and fo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtin 
Names are deſigned for. 
$. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
Confufion bo much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 
2 2. Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, 
geh on and keep Things diſtinct, that in themſelves are 
different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas 
diſtinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved ' 
Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. This, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, in 
the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. But without 
taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtinct Names, as 
the Signs of diſtinct Things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed 
Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name, 2 
Sort of Things, or any one particular 'Thing, TiRinRt from all 
others, the complex Idea he annexes to that — is the more 
diſtinct, the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
more determinate the Number and Order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill 
of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtin from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even thoſe 


that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them 
is avoided. | 


S8. 11. Confu/ion making it a Difficulty to ſe- 
— parate two Things that ſhould be — con- 
Ae Ideas, cerns always tue Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 

moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore 
Ne ſuſpect any {dra to be confuſed, we mult examine what other 
4 | ig 
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itis in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannoteaſily be 
ſeparated from; and that will always be found an Idea belonging 
to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing, from which 
yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; being either the ſame with it, or 
making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly called by that Name 
as the other it is ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Difference 
from that other Idea, which the different Names import. 
$. 12. This, I think, is the Confuſror proper to 

Ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret Reference Caſes of Con- 
to Names. Act leaſt, if there be any other Con- Faber. 
fuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Men's 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
being thoſe that for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them- 
ſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others, 
And therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas mark- 
ed by two different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the 
Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be * . 
And where any Ideas are diſtin, as the 7deas of thoſe two Sounds 
they are marked by, there can be between them no Confuſion. 
The way to prevent it, is to colle& and unite into our complex 
Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it 
is differenced from others; and to them ſo united in a determi- 
nate Number and Order, apply ſteadily the fame Name. But 
this neither accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving 
= Deſign but that of naked Truth, which is not always the 
Thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than 
hoped for. And ſince the looſe Application of Names to unde- 
termined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover our 
own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, 
which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no 
wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they 
complain of it in others, Though, I think, no ſmall Part of 
the Confuſion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care 
and Ingenuity be avoided ; yet I am far from concluding it _ 
where wilful. Some Ideas are ſo complex, and made up of fo 
many Parts, that the Memory does not eaſily retain the very 
ſame preciſe Combination of {imple Ideas, under one Name; 
much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe com- 
plex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. From 
the firſt of theſe, follows Confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings 
and Opinions within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent Confu- 
fin in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But having more 
at large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes, in the fol- 
lowing Book, I ſhall here fay no more of it. . IRS 

* $- 13. Our 
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$. 13. Our Complex Ideas being made up of 
Complex Ideas Collections, and ſo Variety of ſimple ones, may 
may be diſtin? accordingly be very clear and diſtinet in one. Part, 
in ore Part, and very obſcure and con uſed in another, In a 
and configſed Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of 
A anole, a thouſand Sides, the /dea of the Figure may be 
very contuſed, tho* that of the Number be very 
diſtinct; fo that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 
concerning that Part of his complex Idea, which depends upon 
the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct 
Idea of a Chiliaedron ; tho? it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has 
but 999 Sides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall 
Error in Men's Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
Tha; $. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of 
biz, if not the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Tryal's 
peeded, cauſes ſake take another Parcel of the ſame unitorm 
Confyjien is Matter, viz. Gold or Wax, of an equal Bulk 
our Arguings. Nn el 4 i 2 
; and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, 
I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from an- 
other, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly 
about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that 
Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contained in their Numbers; 
as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 
bers, and of the other, not, c. But when he goes about to di- 
es them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a 
Loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, 
one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare Figure of theſe 
two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame Parcels of Gold 
were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of hve Sides. In 
which incompleat Ideas we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, 
and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular 
and familiar Names. For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Idea, 
which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 


2 in Name Eternity, we ate apt to think we have a 
ang: poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 


ot clearly contained in our Ida. Tis true, that he that thinks 
fo may have a clear Idea of Duration ; he may alſo have a very 
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Bulks, which is the Subje 
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clear Idea of a le of Duration; he may alſo have 
om 


a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with {till a 
greater: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea 
of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent 
together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part of 
his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Dura- 


tion he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and un- 


determined. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings 
concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, 
and involve ourſelves in manifeſt Abſurdities. . | | 
$. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Idaat o 14 
the Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt 2 7 f 


that occur to any of our Senſes ; and therefore 


when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in inſinitum, tho we 
have clear Ideas of Diviſion and 3 and have alſo clear 
Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion; yet we have 
but very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute 
Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are re- 
duced to a Small neſs much exceeding the Perception of any of 
our Senſes; and ſo all that we have clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is 
of what Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation 
of Totum and Pars : But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus in- 
hnitely divided, after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. F ot afk any one, whether taking 
the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea 
(bating ſtill the Number, which concerns not Extenſion) be- 
twixt the 100, ooo, and the 1, ooo, ooo Part of it. Or if he 
thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 
of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. 


Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 


ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End 
of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviton into two Halfs does. 
I muſt confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtinct Ideas of 
the different Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
talk of Diviſion of Bodies in 3 our Idea of their diſtinct 

and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 


loſt in Obſcurity, For that Idea which is to repreſent only 


Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. Tis 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 

Y 4 Body 
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clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may alſo have 
a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with {till a 
greater: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his /dea 
of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent 
together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part of 
his Idea, which is till beyond the Bounds of that large Dura- 
tion he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and un- 
determined. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings 
concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, 
and wed” ry aw in manifeſt Abſurdities. Pa 
. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas roifibility 

hs Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt = . f 
that occur to any of our Senſes ; and therefore 
when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infnitum, tho we 
have clear Ideas of Diviſion and 8 and have alſo clear 
1deas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion ; yet we have 
but very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute 
Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are re- 
duced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of 
our Senſes; and ſo all that we have clear and diſtin Ideas of, is 
of what Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation 
of Totum and Pars : But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus in- 
hnitely divided, after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. For I aſk any one, whether taking 
the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtin deg 
(bating ſtill the Number, which concerns not Extenfion) be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1,000,000 Part of it. Or if he 
thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 
of them, Jet him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers, 
Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be fuppoſed, 
ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End 
of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Divifon into two Halfs does. 
I muſt confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtinct Ideas of 
the different Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 
talk of Diviſion of Bodies in inſinitum, our Idea of their diſtinct 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 

loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtin Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. ?Tis 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 


. 
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Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear Ideas are only of 
Numbers: But the clear, diſtin Idea of Extenſion, after 
ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt ; and of ſuch minute 
Parts any wow no diſtin Ideas at all; but it returns, as all 
our Ideas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always to 
be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtin Idea of 
actual, infinite Parts. We have, 'tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no 
more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a 
clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Divi- 
ſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtin Idea of actually 
; finite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives 
us a clear and diſtin Idea of an actually infinite Number. 
"They both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the Num- 
ber, be it ales as great as it will, $o that of what re- 
mains to be added {wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have 
but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed Idea; from or about 
which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 
no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch diſtin& Idea, as we have of 4 or 100, 
but only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, 
it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more a clear, poſitive Idea 
of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger or more than 
-400,000,000, than if we ſhould fay it is bigger than 40, or 
4 ; 400,000,000 having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition or Number than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, 
and fo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 
as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400,000,008, And ſo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 
of 400,000,000 of Years. For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the 
one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, 
ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of 
Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 
ten as he will: The remaining Abyſs being till as far beyond 
the End of all theſe „ as it is from the Length of a 
| Day, or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 


infinite; and therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, cannot 
bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſion, when we 
increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminifh it by 
Dien, and would enlarge our Thoughts to innig Space 
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After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct 
Idea of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great one, with a 
Surplus of ſtill greater; about which when we would argue or 
reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs ; confuſed Ideas, 
in our Arguings and Deductions from that Part of them which 
is confuſed, always leading us into Confuſion, | 


CH AP, XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


„4. Eſides what we have already mentioned 
$ B concerning Ideas, other Conſidera- „ 


tions belong to them, in reference to 

Things from whence hey are taken, or which _ 
they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; and thus I ; 
think, they may come under a three-fold Diſtinction; and are, 

Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate, 

Thirdly, True or falſe, | 

Firft, By Real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in 
Nature; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 
Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſlical or 
Chimerical, J call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 
have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they 
are tacitly referred, as to their Archetypes. If we examine the 
ſeveral Sorts of Ideas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 

§. 2. Fir, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all 
agree to the Reality of Things. Not that they Simple Ideas 
are all of them the Images or Repreſentations 40 real. 
of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in all 
but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed, 
But though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Oc. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, ordained 
by our Maker to produce in us ſuch Senſations ; they are real 
Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really 
in Things themſelves. For theſe ſeyeral Appearances being de- 
ſigned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 
Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as well ferve 
us to that Purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, 
whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe exact — 

ances 
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blances of ſomething in the Things themſelves ; the e 
lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the diſtinct 
©, Toric of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe 
Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices 
that they are conſtantly produced by them. And thus our 
ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our 
Minds, that being all that is requiſite to make them real, and 
not Fictions at pleaſure. For in ſimple Ideas (as has been 
ſhewn) the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things 
upon it, and can make to itſelf no fimple Idea, more than what 
nn 
. 3. Tho' the Min who ve in re- 
1 ſpect 57 its fimple Ideas, yet I OL wo may ſay 
Combinations, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: For 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put to- 
her, and united under one general Name; tis plain that the 
ind of Man uſes ſome Kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
plex Ideas: How elfe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of 
Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's ? but becauſe he 
has put in, or left out of his, ſome {imple Idea, which the other 
has not, The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and 
which barely imaginary Combinations? What Collections agree 
to the Reality of Thiogs, and what not? Andto this, I ſay, That, 
Wired Modes §. 4. Secondly, Mixed Modes and lations 
mai of con- having no other Reality but what they have in 
Ffeent Ideas the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- 
avs rat quired to thoſe Kind of Ideas, to make them real, 
| but that they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſi- 
bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas themſelves 
being Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and fo 
cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 
inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of 
a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his Mind would fignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſi- 
bility of exiſting is not enough ; they muſt have a Conformity 
to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given them, 
that they may not be thought fantaſtical : As if a Man would 
give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea which common Uſe calls 
iberality, But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety 
of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of 
an Action which may exiſt, But to be undiſturbed in Danger, 
| without 
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without uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible 
to be, and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Though the firft 
of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect 
of that Name, be a right or wrong 1dea: But the other, 
whilſt it has not a common received Name of any known Lan- 
guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Bene being 
made with no Reference to * 2 itſelf. 0 

. &. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſlances 14. 
1 all of them in Reference to Things An | 
exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre- auen they a 
ſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, are ęree wwith-the 
no farther real, than as they are fuch Combina- £#xiftence of 
tions of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co- Things. 
exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, 
thoſe are fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of 
ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subſtance ; v. g. a rational Creature, conhiſting of a 
Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the 
Centaurs are deſcribed: Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fu- 
ſible, and fixed; but lighter than common Water: Or, an uni- 
form, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whe- 
ther ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, tis pro- 
bable we do not know: But be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 
know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas as na Sub- 
ance eyer ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with 
us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe complex. 
Ideas ſa, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contra» 
diction of their Parts. | 4 | 
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Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


„1. F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, 
? and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe I 2 
call adeguate, which perfectly repre- berfidhy re- 
ſet thoſe Archetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes preſent their 
them taken' from; which it intends them to Archetypes. 
ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate | 
Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or incompleat Repre- 
ſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 
which Account it is plain, 9 24 - 
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; F. 2. Firſt, That all our ſample Ideas are ade- 
3 3 pn.” : Berz mw beef Fa the Effects of 
e certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained 
by GOD to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be 
. correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in 
us the Ideas which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our 
Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. And 
ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced is a real Idea, (and not a Fiction 
of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any ſimple Idea;) 
and cannot but be adequate, fince it ought only to anſwer that 
Power: And fo all ſimple Ideas are adequate. Tis true, the 
Things producing in us theſe ſimple Ideas, are but few of them 
denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes of them, but 
as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For though Fire be 
called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſignified the Power of 
roducing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is denominated alſo 
Light and Hot ; as if Light and Heat were really ſomethin 
in the Fire, more than a tet to excite theſe Ideas in us: — 
therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe bein 
nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I — 
in that Senſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of Secondary Quali- 
ties, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as being in the Ob- 
jects thatexcite them in us. Such Ways of ſpeaking, tho'accom- 
modated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well underſtood, yet truly ſignify nothing, but thoſe Powers 
which are in T hings, to excite certain — or Ideas in us: 
Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſions Fire 
makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thoſe Or- 
was to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions 
rom the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or 
Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhould continue 
juſt as it is now, and Mount Ætna flame higher than ever it 
did. Solidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, 
with Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be 
really in the World as they are, whether there were any ſenſi- 
ble Being to perceive them, or no: And therefore we have Rea- 
ſon to look on thoſe as the real Modifications of Matter, and 
ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from 
Bodies. But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, 
I ſhall enter no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, what 
complex Ideas are adequate, and what not, ; 
. 3 
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§. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes 
being voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, Modes are all 
which the Mind puts together, without refer- adequate. 
ence to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Pat- a 
terns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate Idaas: 
Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of Things really ex- 
iſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to rank and de- 
nominate Things by, cannot want any thing; they having 
each of them that Combination of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 
fection which the Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind 
acquieſces in them, and can find Oy wanting. Thus by 
having the Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting at three 
Angles, I have a compleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe 
to make it perfect. That the Mint is ſatisfied with the Perfec- 
tion of this its Idea, is plain, in that it does not conceive that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 
fect Idea of that Thing it ſignifies by the Word Triangle, ſup- 
poſing it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex Idea of three 
Sides, and three Angles; in which is contained all that is, or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever or 
however it exiſts. But in our Ideas of Subftances it is otherwiſe, 
For there, deſiring to copy Things as they really do exiſt, 
and to repreſent to ourſelves that Conſtitution on which all 
their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
Perfection we intend: We find they ſtill want ſomething we 
ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate. But 

mixed Modes, and Relations, being Archetypes without Pat- 
terns, and fo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at 
firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceived, Abſence of 
Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly to 
be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being 
deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 
complex Idea made up of that Combination; and intending it to 
be nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it any other ſim- 
ple Ideas but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 
Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name Cou- 
rage annexed to it, to ſignify to others, and denominate from 
thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had there- 
by a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions by, as they 
agreed to it, This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pattern, 
muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but 
itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but the Good-liking 
and Will of him that fuſt made this Combination, ; 

| 4 
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| $. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Aﬀfodes in res Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- 
ference to ſet- rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 
thed Names, Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- 
may be inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
quate, uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 
Idea in Thinking ſhould be conformable to the 
other's Idea, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate : Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other 's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and fignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its 
proper Uſe, it is Ry annexed) and of his own, as agree- 
ing to it: To which if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
ĩt is faulty and inadequate. 
$- 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Ideas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 
by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong and adequate ; becauſe they agree not to that which 
the Mend deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
reſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadeguate. And on this Account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are 
the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers more 
to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. 
Ideas of Sub- . 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Sub- 
ae arre- flances, I have above ſhewed: Now, thoſe Ideas 
Ferred to real have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 
Effences, not times they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
adequate. of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
. only deſigned to be Pictures and Repreſentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverablein them. In both which Ways theſe Copies 
of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfe& and inadequate. 
Fin, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
Rand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtandi 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they —— 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
1 
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in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from pgs. ends that it will be thought ſtrange, if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean» 
ing, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man ?. And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
1deas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eflences, 
as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be fo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 
tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Idar 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 
But ſuch. a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 
Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
Sorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring have on my Finger, is for- 
ward] y, * moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eifer, where- 
by it is Gold, and from whence thoſe Qualities low which I 


find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fufi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a flight Touch of 
1 This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 


flow, w 


I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 


ceive 
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F. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Aodes in e. | Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- 
ference to fet= rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 
thed Names, Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- 
may be inade= thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 
guate, uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 
Idea in Thinking ſhould be conformable to the 
other's Iden, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other s Idea the Pattern of his Idea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his /dea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and fignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its 
proper Uſe, it is 8 annexed) and of his on, as agree- 
ing to it: To which if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
t is faulty and inadequate. | 
F. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Ideas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 
by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong and inadeguate; becauſe they agree not to that which 
the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
reſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadeguate. And on this Account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are 
the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers more 
to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. | 
Ideas Sub- © 6. Thirdly, What. 1deas we have of Sub- 
ern. flances, I have above ſhewed: Now, thoſe Ideas 
have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 


N 
— 44 times they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
adequate. of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 


only deſigned to be Pictures and Repreſentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which Ways theſe Copies 
of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadequate. 
Fim, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they muſt 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
Archetypes, That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
1 
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in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from gs. nh that it will be thought ſtrange, if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Eflence of a Man ?. And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
1deas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, 
as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 
tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Idas 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 
But ſuch, a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 
Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
Sorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 
by it is Geld, and from whence thoſe Qualities low which I 
find in it, viz, its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a flight Touch of 
Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 
| ceive 
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ceive I cannot diſcover : The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 

ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or in- 

ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be 

nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 

of neither of which 22 any diſtinct Perception at all, I 
en 


can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its Co- 
lour changed by the Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 
ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
theſe Properties depend, is not the & Size, and Arrange- 
ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, called 
its particular Form; I am farther from having any Idea of its 
real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though I have none 
of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 
whereby the Qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which 
Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter that is on 
my Finger, and not in another Parcel of Matter, with which 
I cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that ſome- 
thing beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts 
of that Body, is its Efſence, ſomething called fub/antial Form; 
of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or 
Conſtitution. The like au as I have of the real Efſence 
of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence of 
all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no 
diſtin Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they 
examine their own * will find in themſelves, in this 
one Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. b 

$7: Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel 
of Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not un- 
derſtood to give it that Name, as belonging to a particular Spe- 
cies of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of 
which Effence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that 
Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be fo, as it is plain 
it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence; and eon- 
ſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be re- 
ferred alſo to that Eſſence, and be hah 4 to repreſent it; 
Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know 
not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be all inadequate in that re- 
ſpe, as not containing in them that real Eſſence which the 
Mind intends they ſhould, | 5.8. 
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F. 8. Secondly, T hoſe who neglecting that uſe- 5 
5 8 3 of unknown 2 — ee 
by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the % ien. of their 
Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting Onalities, are 
together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities l inadequate. 
which are found co-exiſting in them, though | 
they come much nearer a Likeneb of them, than thoſe who 
imagine they know not what real ſpecihck Eſſences; yet th 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances th 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactly 
and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes: Be- 
cauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we 
make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, that no 
Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Idea: 
of Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that 
are united in the Things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the fim- 
ple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it: Becauſe, endeavouring to 
make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear and as 
little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas 
of the Sorts of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: But theſe having 
no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and make the 
ſpecifick [dea, more than others that are left out, *tis plain, that 
both theſeWays our Ideas of Sub/tances are deficient and inade- 
quate. The —.— Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that 
are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fitted 
to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral 
Ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be tried upon 
any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection 
of all 2 

$. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 
the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe 
never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 
liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which 


both are 0 Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 
Vor. I. 


Manner, 
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Manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow; and the 
other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another 
perhaps added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 
two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Operation of Fire 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Floute, or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or Part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
complex Idea in Men's Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 
$. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 
called Gold has infinite other Properties, not contained in that 
complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Geld, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: and, *tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to be 
diſcovered in it: Ihe Changes which that one Body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due Application, ex- 
cceding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any 
one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from knowing 
all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a Tri- 
angle, though it be no ſmall Number that are already by Mathe- 
maticians diſcovered of it. | 
I. So that all our complex Ideas of Sub- 
— 84 are imperfe&t and 3 hich 
lefionsof their would be fo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we 
ualitics, are Were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 
{ inadequate. collecting their Properties in reference to other 
Figures. How uncertain and imperfect would 
our Ideas be of an Ellipfis, if we had no other Idea of it, but 
ſome few of its Properties? Whereas, having in our plain Idea 
the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover 
thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. 
i $. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 
22 Ideas » firact Ideas, or nominal Eſſences. | 
Wop OP = Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are EFxTuTre, or Co- 
* pie, but yet certainly adeguate ; Becauſe og 
intende 
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intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in Things to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is 
produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Pa- 
per I write on, having the Power in the Light (I ſpeak ac- 
cording to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me the 
Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 
ſuch a Power in ſomething without the Mind; ſince the Mind 
has not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and be- 
ing meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power, that 
ſimple Idea is real and adequate : The Senſation of White, in 
my Mind, being the Effect of that Power which is in the Paper 
to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that Power; or elſe that 
Power would produce a different Idea. 

S. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of S:b/tan- 
ces are Efiypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones, 
not adequate: Which is very evident to the 
Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever 
Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that 
are in that Subſtance : Since, not having tried all the Opera- 
tions of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Altera- 
tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it can- 
not have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive 
Capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the 
Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is 
that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after 
all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 
an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of 
any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Eſſence of that Thing. For, ſince the Powers or Qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever 
of theſe Qualities cannot be the real Elince of that Thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not ade- 

uate, are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a 
Man has no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ſtance is in itſelf. 6 

§. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Re- Ideas of Modes 
lations are Originals, and Archetypes; are not and Relations 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real ereArchetypes, 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to 4 cannet but 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe be adequate. 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind itſelf puts 
together, and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it 

2 2 preciſely 


Ideas of Sub- 
fances are 
En TUM, in- 


adequate, 
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preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes 
and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt ; and fo are deſigned only 
for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as, when they do exiſt, 
have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas 
therefore of Modes and Relations cannot but be adequate. 


Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Truth and S. 1. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, 
Falſhoed pro- in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 
perly belong to poſitions ; yet Ideas are oftentimes 
termed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there 


Prapoſitiuns. 


that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Deviation 
from their ſtrict and proper Signihcations ?) Though, I think, 
that when Ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition which is the Foundation of that 
Denomination ; as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular 
Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all 
which we ſhall find ſome Kind of Affirmation, or Negation, 
which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our Ideas, be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, 
cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or 
falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any Thing can be ſaid to 
be true or falſe. 
Metaphyſical $. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be 
Truth contains - ſaid to be true, in a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word 
a tacit Prepe- Truth, as all other Things, that any way exiſt, 
ſition, are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they 
exiſt, Though in Things called true, even in that Senſe, there 
is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, looked upon as the 
Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſi- 
tion, though it be uſually not taken Notice of. 

No Idea, as an F. 3. But it is not in that metaphyſical Senſe 
Appearance in of Truth which we enquire here, when we ex- 
the Mind, amine whether our /deas are capable of being 
true or falſe. true or fulſs ; but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
tion of thoſe Words: And fo I ſay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 
being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of 
them are faiſ-; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood 
in it, when it appears in our Minds, than the Name Centaur has 

Falſhood 
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Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affir- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our Ideas are not capable, 
any of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment 
on them; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them. 

Y. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas Ideas efere-d 
to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then ,, any Thing 
capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind, ay be true or 
in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition ae. 
of their Conformity to that Thing: Which 
Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, ſo the Ideas them- 
ſelves come to be denominated. The molt uſual Cafes wherein 
this happens, are theſe following. 

N 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea Otber Men's I- 
it has conformable to that in other Men's Minds, deas, real Ex- 
called by the ſame common Name; v. g. when Hence, and 
the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Juſtice, ee, real 
Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what ge 28 

a f That Men uſu- 
other Men give thoſe Names to. al refer thei 

Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it Idea. * 
has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Ex- 
iſtence. Thus the two Ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, ſup- 
poſed to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and 
the other falſe; the one having a Conformity to what has really 
exiſted, the other not. 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 
Conſtitution, and E/fence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas of 
Subſtances, 3 

$. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt The Cauſe of 
tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But fi Refer- 
yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is ee. 
chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideas. For 
the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge; 
and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only 
particular Things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and its Work 
endleſs: therefore, to ſhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 
each Perception more comprehenſive; the firſt Thing it does, 
as the Foundation of the eaſter enlarging its Knowledge, either 
by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, that it would know, 
or Conference with others about them, is to bind them into 
Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to 
all of that Sort; and ſo _— by larger Steps in that, which 

3 . is 
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is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge, This, as I have elſewhere 
ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things under compre- 
henſive Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into Genera and 
Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. 

S. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its Way ta 
Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having got 
any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store- 
houſe, the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of 
Things, of which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence 
It is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new 
Thing of a Kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it 
is, meaning by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if 
theName carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the 
Eſſence of it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is 
generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. : 

Cauſe of fuch $. 8. 7 ut this abſtract Idea being ſomething in 
2 the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 
£ $2 Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas that 
both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or In- 
telligibleneſs of our Speaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that 
Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have 
in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and are the fame alſo, to which 
the Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that 
Language, belong. For without this double Conformity of their 
Ideas, they find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things in them- 

ſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 
Simple Ideas 8. 9. Firſt, then, I ſay, That when the Truth 
may be falſe, in of cur Ideas 1s judged of, by the Conformity they have 
reference to to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly 
others of the fignify by the ſame Name, they may be any of them 
Jame Name, falſe. But yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
but are lea "be fo miſtaken : Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and 
liable to be fo. every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 
elf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that 
any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the 
ame Red, to the Idea Green; or the Name Sweet, to the 
Idea Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names af 
: we "Y" line 


TL 
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Idea: 1 to different Senſes; and call a Colour by the 


Name of a e, &c. whereby it is evident that the ſimple Ideas 
they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that others have 
and mean, when they uſe the ſamie Names, 

§. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be Ideas of mixed 
falſe in this reſpect; and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes moſt li- 
Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Be- able to be falſẽ 
cauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the * this Sen/e. 
common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 
to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to di- 
ſtinguiſh one Sort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take 
any Care in the Uſe of their Words, from applying them to 
Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixed Modes we are much more uncertain; it being not ſo eaſy 
to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be called 
Juſtice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality. And ſo in referring 
our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, called by the ſame Names, 
ours may be falſe ; and the Idea in our Minds, which we ex- 
preſs by the Word Zu/tice, may, perhaps, be that which ought 
to have another Name. | 

$.-11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at lraft to 
Modes are more liable than any Sort to be diffe- 4% thought 
rent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked JValſe. 


by the ſame Names; this at leaſt is certain, That this Sort of 


Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed ta our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 
falſe Idea of Fuftice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 


Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 


thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men, 

§. 12. The Reaſm — ſeems to me to be 
this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, And why. 
being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, bnt the Name itſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name; we have nothing elſe to refer 
theſe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which-we 
would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations z and fo, 
as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Faſſbood of our 
Ideas, in reference to their Names, 
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As referred to $. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood of 


real Exiſtences, our Ideas, in reference to the real Exiſtence of 


none of our Things, when that is made the Standard of their 
Ideas can be 


falk, but choſe Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but 


820 only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 

9 g. 14. Fi, Our fimple Ideas being barely 
Firft, Simple ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
Ideas in this and given Power to external Objects to produce 
Senſe not falſe, in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuitable to 
and why. his Wiſdom and Goodnefs, though incompre- 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch 
Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not 
be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are, 
what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable to 
any Imputation of Falſbood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I be- 
Jieve it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the Things themſelves. 
For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, whether 
we think that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itſelf, or in our 
Mind only; and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf. For that Texture in the 
Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the 
ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes 
that from any other Thing, whether that liflinguiſhing Mark, 
as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
or eiſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinc- 
tion that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in; that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to 


know, and perhaps would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Fa- 
culties to diſcern it. | 


| Thongh one $. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 


Mens Idea of of Falſhood to our ſimple Ideas, if, by the different 
Blue ſhould be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, T hat 
different from the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Men's 
another's, Minds different Ideas at the ſame Time v. g. if 


7 the 
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the Idea that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind Aer Eyes 
were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another an's, and 
vice versd : For ſince this could never be known, becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body, to per- 
ceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs; neither 
the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
any Falſhood be in either : for all Things that had the Texture 
of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he called Blue; 
and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, producing 
conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly called Yellow; what- 
ever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appear- 
ances, and Geduir and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by 
the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances or Ideas in 
his Mind, received from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the 
ſame with the Ideas in other Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas produced by any Ob- 
ject in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly very near 
and undiſcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offered; but that being beſides my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but 
only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be 
- is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of our 

nowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not 
trouble 9 to examine it. 

16. From what has been ſaid concerning , | 
* ſimple Ideas, I think it evident that our 122 
femple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of Senſe net falſe 
Things exiſting without us; for the Truth of and 43. ? 
theſe Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds 
conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to 
the Powers in external Objects to produce by our Senſes ſuch 
Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch 
as it is, ſuitable to the Power that — it, and which alone 
it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referred to 
ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can 
never be falſe /deas ; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 
as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them, and ſo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapplied, but that in this 
reſpect makes no Falſhood in the Ideas; as if a Man ignorant 
in the Engliſb Tongue ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 

F. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly, _ 
of Modes, in reference to the Eſſence of any Thing Modes not falſe. 


really 
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really exiſting, be falſe ; becauſe whatever complex Idea IJ have 
of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pattern exiſting and 
made by Nature; it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any Thing but ſuch a 
Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when I have the Idea 
of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford him- 
ſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Convenien- 
cies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſup- 
ply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea, but ſuch an 
one as repreſents an Action either as I find or imagine it, and 
ſo is capable of neither Truth or Falſhazd: but when I give 
the Name Frugality or Virtue to this Action, then it may be 
called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 
Idea, to which in Propriety of Speech the Name of Frugality 
doth belong, or to be conformable to that Law which is the 
Standard of Virtue and Vice. a | 

| $. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances 
ports — being all referred to Patterns in Thi lee 
when falſe. may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when looked 
| upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſ- 
ſences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
ſaid of it; I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſi- 
tion, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting toge- 
ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they: are the 
ſuppoſed Copies ; and in this Reference of them to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put together 
ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
Union ; as when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in 
a Horſe, is joined in the ſame complex Idea the Power of bark- 
ing like a * ng which three Ideas, however put together into 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature ; and this there- 
fore may be called a fan Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are in this reſpect alſo falſe, when from any Collection 
of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 
by a direct Negation any other {imple Idea which is conſtantly 
joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, 
the peculiar Weightineſs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one 
join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixed- 
neſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe 
complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 
ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs; for either way, the 
complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 
have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe; but if he leave 


out 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inadequate and 
imperfect Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince, tho' it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. 
8. 7 Tho', in compliance with the 9 
way of ſpeaking, I have ſhewed in what Senſe 
and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſome- 
times called true or falſe, yet if we will look a 
little nearer into the Matter, in all Caſes where 
any Idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is fuppoſed to make, that 
is true or falſe * Truth or Falſbood being never without ſame 
Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs 
we chiefly _ are either Ideas or Words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in fo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ftand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſbood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. | 
§. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our Igeas ug 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- £1. ber 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds "rue nor falſe, 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 
called falſe ; for theſe Repreſentations, if they have nothing in 
them but what is really exiſting in Things without, cannot be 
thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething ; nor 
et if they have any thing in them differing from the Reality of 
Things, can they properly be faid-to be falſe Repreſentations 
or Ideas of Things they do not repreſeht. But the Miſtake and 
Falſbond is, 1 | 
$. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, 


Truth or 
Falſehood al. 
ways ſuppoſes 
Affirmation or 
Negation. © 


But are folk, 


it judges and concludes it the fame that is in other 
Men's Minds, fignified by the ſame Name ; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signifi- 
cation or Nefinition of that Word, when indeed it 
is not; which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mixed 
Modes, tho' other Ideas alſo are liable to it. 
FS. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea 
made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones as 
Natufe never puts together, it judges it to agree 
to a- Species of Creatures really exiſting; as when 
it joins the Weight cf Tin to the Colour, Fult- 
bility, and Fixedneſs of Gold, 


Firſt, when 
udged agree- 
1 to anot ber 
Man's Idea, 
with being 
Jo. | 


Secondly, when 
judged to agree 
to real Exift- 
ence, when they 
do not. 
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$. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea it 
ee pd. has united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas 
4 — -20ithous that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of 
ö Creatures, but has alſo left out others as much 
inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
Idea of a Sort of Things, which really it is not; v. g. having joined 
the Ideas of Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fu- 
ſible, it takes that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of 
Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aqua 
Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body, as they are one from another, 
| 4 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, 
' Feurthly, when when I judge that this compltx Idea contains in it 
Judged to re- the real Efſence of any Body exiſting, when at leaſt 
Argent the real jt contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties 
gence, which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu 
tion. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Propertics 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 
Powers it has in reference to other Things, all that are vulgar- 
ly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea of 
tas Kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 
compariſon of what a Man that has ſeveral Ways tried and ex- 
amined it, knows of that one Sort of Things; and all that the 
moſt expert Man knows are but few, in compariſon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 
Space make up that Efſence ; but the Properties that low from 
this Eſſence are more than can be caſily known or enumerated, 
So Limagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little 
Compaſs, tho* the Properties flowing from that internal Conſti- 
tution are endleſs. 
$. 25. To conclude: A Man having no No- 
Ideas, auben tion of any Thing without him but by the Idea 
Jalſe. he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a 
Power to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may 
indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, 
nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other Peo- 
ple's Words ; but cannot make a wrong or falſe /dea of a Thing 
which is no otherwiſe known to him but by the Ida he has 
of it; v. g. when I frame an dea of the Legs, Arms, and 
Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, 
I do not make a falſe 2 of any Thing, becauſe it repreſents 
nothing without me; but when I call it a Man, or Tartar, 
| and 


Tirdly, when 
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and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the fame Name, in 
either of theſe Caſes I may err; and upon this Account it is 
that it comes to be termed a falſe Idea; tho* indeed the Falſe- 
hood lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, 
wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it which 
it has not; but yet, if having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, 
without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or 
Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be 
_ juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in 
my Judgment, nor the Idea any way falſe. 

$. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think that 
our Ideas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, 
either in reference” to the proper Signification „g, 
of their Names, or in reference to the Reality of ——_ 
Things, may very fitly be called right or wwrong 
Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred; but if any one had rather call them 
true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to 
call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; tho*, in Propriety 
of Speech, Truth or Falſboad will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propofition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, fim- 
ply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 
inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Jdeas are in 
themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge; but when we come to refer them to any 
Thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Arche- 
TYPES. EY 


More pr 7 
to be calltd © 
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HERE is ſcarce any one that does 
not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 2 un- 
reaſonable in 


7 
odd to him, and is in itſelf really 


extravagant, in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and . 
Actions of other Men; the leaſt Flaw of this Kind, if at all 
different from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to 
elpy in another, and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly 
| | condemn, 
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condemn, tho' he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs 
in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never perceives, an 
will hardly, if at all, be convinced of. | 

| $. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self- love; 
Not wholly tho' that has often a great hand in it: Men of 
From Self-love. fair Minds, and not given up to the over-ween- 

ing of Self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; 

and in many Caſes one, with Amazement hears the Arguings; 
and is aſtoniſhed at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 


not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho' laid before him as clear as 


$. 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 

Nor from imputed.to Education and Prejudice, and for the 
Education. molt part truly enough, though that reaches not 
the Bottom of the Diſcaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 

enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly affigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Nan for the Thing itſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a 
little farther, who would trace this Sort of Madneſs to the Root 
it {prings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw 
has its Original in very ſober and rational Minds, and wherein 


it conſiſts, | 
$. 4. I ſhall be pardoned for calling it by fo 
A Degree of harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is confi- | 
Madneſs. dered that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that 
Name, and is really Madneſs; and there is ſcarce 
a Man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould always on all Occa- 
ſions argue or do as in ſome Caſes he — does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation ; I do 
not here mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſ- 
ſion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe of his Life. That which 
will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. c. 11. 
5 13. I found it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to 
epend on the very ſame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This 
Conſideration of the Thing itſelf, at a Time when I thought 
not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſug- 
it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men 
are ſo liable; if this be a Taint which fo univerſally infects 
Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 
der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure, 


F. 5. Some 


* 
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FS. F. Some of our Ideas have a natural Cor- N 
reſpondence and Connexion one with another; ne Co 
it is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to 1717 0 f 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that 1 
Union and Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of 7dzas, 
wholly owing to Chance or Cuſtom. Ideas that in themſelves 
are not at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Men's Minds, 
that it is very hard to ſeparate them ; they always keep in com- 
pany, and the one no ſooner at any Time comes into the Un- 
: Jerfianding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are 
more than two which are thus united, the whole Gang, always 
inſeparable, ew tema to «19 
FS. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not ; 3 
ant! by Nature, the Mind makes in itſelf either 2 
voluntarily, or by chance; and hence it comes in 
different Men to be very different, according to their different 
Inclinations, Education, Intereſts, &c, Cuſtom ſettles Habits of 
Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of Determining in 
the Will, and of Motions in the Body ; all which ſeems to be 
but Trains of Motion in the animal Spirits, which once ſet a 
going, continue in the ſame Steps they have been uſed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we 
can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be produced in 
our Minds ; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, when once th 
are put into that Tract, as well as it does to explain fach 
Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find, 
that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underſtand- 
ing, without any Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers 
move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play out the Tune 
he has begun, tho' his unattentive Thoughts be elſewhere a 
' wandering. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 
as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his 
animal Spirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever b 
this Inſtance it appears to be ſo ; but this may help us a little 
to conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the tying together 
of Ideas. | 2 
§. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 3 fu 
made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I — yur 2 
think nobody will queſtion, who has well con- of it 
ſidered himſelf or others; and to this perhaps n 


might 
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might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathies and. Antipas 
thies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore 
called ſo, tho? they at firſt had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two Ideas, which either the Strength of 
the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, that they 
always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, 
as if they were but one Idea: I ſay moſt of the Antipathies, 
J do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our ws * Conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 
great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would have 
been known to be from unheeded, tho” perhaps early Impreſ- 
fions, or wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the Original of them, if they had been warily ob- 
ſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs 
and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, pre- 
ſently accompany it, and he is diſturbed ; but he knows from 
whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this 
Indiſpoſition : Had this happened to him by an Over-doſe of 
Honey when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have followed, 
but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy 
counted natural. 
$ 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument to diſtinguiſh nicely between natu- 
ral and acquired Antipathies ; but I take notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of 
their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People; this is the Time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to the Health 
of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fenced againſt, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding, or Paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the Thing deſerves ; nay, 
thoſe relating purely to the Underſtanding, have, as I ſulped 
been by moſt Men wholly overlooked. 
. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds 
A great Cauſe of Ideas, in themſelves looſe and independent one 
of Errors. of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of fo 
great Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as 
well moral as natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them- 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one Thing that deſerves 
more to be jooked after. | 
§. 10. The 
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10. The feat of Goblins and Sprights have 6 
ly no more to do with Darkneſs than Light; Iaſtances. 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe 4 
on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly 
he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives; 
but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful 
Ideas; and they ſhall be fo joined, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other; | 
$. 11: A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 
on the Man and that Action over and over; and by rumina- 
ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 
them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the othet. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt inno- 
cent 8 and Quarrels propagated and continued in tlie 
World. a : 
F. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho' theſe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 
Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 
made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
- I3. When this Combination is ſettled, and 
whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon Why Time 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. cures ſome Dif- 
Ideas in our Minds, when they ate there; will ert in the 
operate according to their Natures and Circum- Mind, which 
ſtances ; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time Reajon cannot. 
cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, tho' in 
the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to 
it in other Caſes, The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 
the Torment imaginable ; uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder; till Time has by Diſuſe ſeparated 
the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs, from the Idea of the 
Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho' ever 
ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, in whom 
the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their 
Vo I "KY Lives 


= 
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LR in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
raves, 
$. 14, A Friend of mine knew one perfectly 
Farther In- cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive 
ftances of the Operation. The ie who was thus re- 
Effects of the covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac+ 
Aſciation of knowledgment owned the Cure all his Life af- 
Ideas, ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have 
received; but whatever 5 and Reaſon 
ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Opera- 
tor: that Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony 
which he ſuffered from his Hands, which was too mighty and 
intolerable for him to endure. | | | 
$. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endured at 
School to their Books they. were corrected for, ſo join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and the 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- 
ſure of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough that 
ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels which, 
tho? ever fo clean na! commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by Reaſan of ſome accidental Ideas which are an- 
nexed to them, and make them offenſive; and who is there 
that hath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of ſame certain Perſon, not otherwiſe ſu- 
perior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occaſion got 
the Aſcendant, the Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along 
with that of the Perſon ? and he that has been thus ſubjected, 
is not able to ſeparate them. | 
§. 16. Inſtances of this Kind are fo plentiful every where 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs o 
it; it is of a young Gentleman, who having learned to dance, 
and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he . ; the Idea of this re- 
markable Piece of Houſhold-Stuff had ſo mixed itſelf with the 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 
that Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
Place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk, had its due Poſition 
in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up 
with {ome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe Na- 
ture; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome Years ſince from 
a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Knowledge, as I 
| Is report 
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feport it; and I dare fay, there are very few inquiſitive Perſons 

who read this, who have not met with Accounts, if not Examples, 

of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. | 
$. 17. Intellectual Habits and Defects, this 


Way contracted, are not leſs frequent and pow- re. 2 5 
erful, 6 leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of Habits. 


Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either oy DE 
Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are {till combined in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about 
ſeparate Spirits ? Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have 
joined Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſur- 
dities will that Mind be liable to, about the Deity ? 

Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably joined to any Per- 
ſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind; and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that imagined infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent 
without Enquiry. 

$. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- | 
binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the O&/erwable in 
irreconcileable Oppoſition between different Sets ferent Secs. 
of Philoſophy and Religion; for we cannot 
imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on 
himſelf, and knowingly, refuſe Truth offered by plain Reaſon. 
Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men. to ſo univerſal a Per- 
verſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man ſhould knowingly 
maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allowed to do what 
all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and therefore 
there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and 
makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, and leads 
Men of rl blindfold from common Senſe, will, when ex- 
amined, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some independ- 
dent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 
Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in 
their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 
can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were 
but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives 
Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency 
to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does not 
zeach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince fo far 
as it obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining, When 


two 


— - 
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two Things, in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight con- 
ſtantly united; if the Eye ſees theſe Things riveted, which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow 
in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 
Minds as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and; as I am apt ts 
think, often without perceiving it themſelves ? This, whilſt 
they are under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Con- 
viction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for 
Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 
Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connexion 
of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one; 
fills” their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with 
falſe Conſequences, 8 | - 7 | | 
F. 19. Having thus given an Account of the 
Concluſion. Original, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with 
| ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials of our Know- 
ledge; the Method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf would nor 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſfe 
the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
have by them. This was that, which, in the firſt general 
View 1 had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have 
to do: But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is ſo 
cloſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract 
Ideas, and general Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctiy or 
BZ our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without con- 
1 ſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language; 
which therefore mult be the Buſineſs of the next Bobk, _, |. |. 


The End of the Firſt Volume: 


